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Editor’s Foreword 


The “special relationship” existing between the United States and the 
United Kingdom (Great Britain) is exceptional in more ways than one. 
It is singular in the very positive sense that these two countries have 
managed to remain on sufficiently good terms for well over two cen- 
turies. Despite one having thrown off the colonial domination of the 
other and both having engaged in a nasty little war not so long after, 
they have maintained a relationship that has ranged from satisfactory to 
excellent. Certainly, the cooperation and support during two world wars 
and the Cold War was exceptional. Even now that Britain is drawn to- 
ward European partners, there is no doubt that it has stood by the United 
States more than could be expected . . . and sometimes even more than 
might have been deserved. The other side of this special relationship is 
that, despite the daunting switch from a twosome in which Britain was 
by far the stronger partner to a twosome in which it was an increasingly 
junior partner, the two countries know they can still count on one an- 
other. Moreover, this relationship remains fairly solid, buttressed not 
only on a common language and culture (although increasingly less so 
for the latter aspect) but also by their close cooperation on politics, de- 
fense, economics, trade, and many other fields. 

The trajectory of this long relationship, including the many swings 
and roundabouts, is carefully and quite fairly described in this Histori- 
cal Dictionary of Anglo-American Relations. The connections between 
the two countries are first charted over the years in an extensive 
chronology and presented more fully in the introduction. The dictionary 
section looks closely at the many details, with numerous entries on the 
more significant events and crises (from minor irritations to major wars) 
and the varied and sometimes quite impressive cast of characters, 
Americans and Britons and sometimes both. Other entries deal with the 
institutional framework and abiding issues. This passage through time 
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and boundaries has generated numerous acronyms, which are included 
in a special list. Obviously, since there is so much history packed into 
this long period, it is important for readers to know where to look for 
further information. That is provided in a substantial and well-organized 
bibliography. 

This new volume in the constantly growing series of Historical Dic- 
tionaries of U.S. Diplomacy has been written by an author who has ex- 
perienced the two partners from both sides of the “pond.” She was born 
and grew up in Britain, where she received most of her education, but 
then she obtained her master’s from the University of Rhode Island and 
her doctorate from the University of Newcastle upon Tyne. Since then 
she has taught at the University of Sunderland and the University of 
Northumbria. Over the years, she has written articles, essays, and chap- 
ters as well as a book on a crucial and particularly trying period, Britain, 
America, and the Vietnam War. Having spent years explaining to her 
students and readers what separates the two countries and what holds 
them together, she has now embarked on a considerably more demand- 
ing task of showing how they have managed to hang together for so 
long. In what remains an insecure world, particularly in the field of 
diplomacy, the two countries will undoubtedly continue this special re- 
lationship in one way or another for many decades to come. 


Jon Woronoff 
Series Editor 
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Chronology 


1585 England’s first attempt to settle in North America by forming a 
colony on Roanoke Island. 


1607 14 May: England establishes first permanent colony in America 
at Jamestown, Virginia. 


1620 21 December: The Mayflower lands at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 


1733 17 May: Great Britain passes the Molasses Act, taxing the im- 
port of non-British sugar. 


1763 10 February: Treaty of Paris ends the Seven Years’ War. 


1764 5 April: Great Britain passes Sugar Act, reducing the level of 
taxation on the import of non-British sugar from the level of the 1733 
Molasses Act. 


1765 22 March: Parliament passes Stamp Act. 7-24 October: Stamp 
Act Congress meets in New York City. 


1767 29 June: Parliament passes Townshend Acts. 


1770 28 January: Lord Frederick North becomes prime minister of 
Great Britain. 5 March: Boston Massacre. 12 April: Repeal of Town- 
shend duties. 


1773 10 May: Tea Act passed. 16 December: Boston Tea Party. 
1774 20 May, 1 June, and 2 June: Coercive Acts. 


1775 19 April: Battles of Lexington Green and Concord mark the be- 
ginning of the American Revolutionary War. 17 June: Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 
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XVI ® CHRONOLOGY 


1776 4 July: Declaration of Independence. 


1777 September—October: Battle of Saratoga prompts French in- 
volvement in the American War of Independence from Great Britain. 


1781 19 October: British surrender at Yorktown. 


1783 3 September: Treaty of Versailles, end of the American War of 
Independence. 


1789 30 April: George Washington becomes the first president of the 
United States. 


1792 13 October: Construction of the White House (Executive Man- 
sion) starts. 


1793 1 February: Start of French Revolutionary Wars (1793-1802). 


1794 4 June: U.S. Congress passes a Neutrality Act prohibiting 
Americans from fighting in the war between France and Great Britain. 
19 November: United States and Great Britain sign the Jay Treaty to 
conclude areas of contention not settled by 1783 Treaty of Paris. 


1801 4 March: Thomas Jefferson becomes third president of the 
United States. 


1803 Start of Napoleonic Wars. 
1804 December: Napoleon crowns himself emperor. 


1807 2 March: The United States bans participation in international 
slave trade. 25 March: Great Britain bans participation in international 
slave trade. 22 June: U.S. ship Chesapeake is fired upon by the British 
ship Leopard. 22, December: Congress passes the Embargo Act. 


1812 18 June: Maritime grievances cause the United States to declare 
war on Britain. 12 July: American forces, led by American Brigadier 
General William Hull, invade Canada. 16 August: British troops, under 
General Isaac Brock, force Hull to surrender at Detroit. 


1814 24 August: British troops storm Capitol Hill in Washington, 
D.C. 25 August: British troops set fire to the Executive Mansion in 
Washington, D.C. 24 December: Treaty of Ghent officially concludes 
the 1812 War between the United States and Great Britain, although 
fighting continues until February 1815. 
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1815 18 June: End of Napoleonic Wars following Napoleon’s defeat 
at Waterloo. 


1823 31 January: British Anti-Slavery Society formed. 2 December: 
Monroe Doctrine is stated publicly by the president. 


1833 Great Britain abolishes slavery throughout the British Empire. 


1837 12 December: Canadian authorities seize and burn the U.S. ship 
Caroline on the U.S. border at Niagara. 


1838-1839 Aroostock War (bloodless border clash) between the 
United States and Canada during winter of 1838-1839. 


1842 9 August: Webster—Ashburton Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain signed to resolve the Northeast boundary dispute. 


1845-1850 Irish potato famine results in massive emigration from 
Ireland to the United States. 


1850 19 April: Clayton—Bulwer Treaty commits America and Great 
Britain to sharing the construction costs of a proposed Central Ameri- 
can shipping canal. 


1858 17 March: Fenian Brotherhood formed in the United States 
with the aim of overthrowing British rule in Ireland. 


1860 6 November: Abraham Lincoln elected president of the United 
States. 


1861 12 April: Start of American Civil War. 13 May: Lord Palmer- 
ston declares British neutrality in relation to American Civil War. 8 No- 
vember: The Trent affair. 18 December: Thirteenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution signed by President Abraham Lincoln, abolishing 
slavery. 


1865 9 April: American Civil War ends. 15 April: President Abraham 
Lincoln assassinated. 


1867 29 March: Canada is given self-governance as a dominion state 
with the passage of the British North America Act. 


1871 8 May: The United States and Great Britain sign the treaty of 
Washington to settle outstanding issues between them following the 
American Civil War. 
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1893 = International tribunal solves dispute between United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada over Bering Sea. 


1895 November 1896: Venezuelan boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, threatens to break into war between Great 
Britain and the United States. 


1898 25 April-10 December: Spanish-American War. July: An- 
glo-American League formed. 


1899-1902 U.S —Philippine War. 
1899 11 October—31 May 1902: Anglo—Boer War. 


1901 14 September: Theodore Roosevelt becomes president of the 
United States. 18 November: The United States and the United King- 
dom sign Hay—Pauncefote Treaty, stating that the Panama Canal should 
be open on equal terms to ships of all nations. 


1902 26 March: Rhodes scholarships established. 11 July: The Pil- 
grim Society established as a British-American society to promote 
goodwill. 


1903 Great Britain and United States settle Alaskan frontier. 
1904 Work begins on the Panama Canal. 


1909 5 November: American chain store Woolworths opens its first 
English store in Liverpool. 


1914 28 July: World War I begins after Austria-Hungary invades Ser- 
bia. 15 August: Panama Canal opens to shipping. 


1915 7 May: A German U-boat sinks the Lusitania, a British liner, 
killing 1,200 noncombatants. 


1916 24-29 April: Failed Irish Republican uprising in Dublin. 1 
July: Battle of the Somme begins. 6 December: David Lloyd-George 
becomes prime minister of Great Britain. 


1917 17 January: Zimmerman telegram intercepted. 6 April: The 
United States enters World War I as an “associate power.” 25 October: 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 2 November: Balfour Declaration of 
British support for a Jewish state in Palestine. 


CHRONOLOGY ® xix 


1918 8 January: President Woodrow Wilson makes his Fourteen 
Points address to Congress. 4 July: Evelyn Wrench launches the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union. 12-15 September: U.S. troops fight in first solo 
offensive at St. Mihiel. 26 September—11 November: American forces 
fight the Meuse—Argonne offensive, the biggest by the American Expe- 
ditionary Force, and final offensive of the war. 11 November: Allied 
victory in World War I when Germany agrees to an armistice. 


1919 18 January: Paris Peace Conference begins in Versailles to dis- 
cuss a formal peace treaty after the end of the First World War. 28 June: 
The Treaty of Versailles signed. 10 November: Edward, Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VIII, visits United States for the first time. 28 
November: American-born Lady Astor elected to British parliament. 


1920 24 April: Palestine mandated as a British territory by the 
League of Nations at the San Remo Conference. 


1921 12 November-6 February 1922: Washington Naval Confer- 
ence. Britain, the United States, Japan, Italy, and France meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to discuss limiting the size of each country’s navy. 6 De- 
cember: Anglo-Irish Treaty grants Republic of Ireland its 
independence. 


1922 27 October: Rhodesia becomes a self-governing British colony. 
6 February: Washington Naval Treaty signed. 


1924 16 July—16 August: London Conference accepts U.S. General 
Charles Dawes’s plan for German war reparations payments. 


1928 27 August: Kellogg—Briand Pact signed in Paris. 


1929 4-6 October: Ramsey McDonald becomes first British prime 
minister to visit Washington, D.C. 24 October and 29 October: US. 
stock market crashes known respectively as Black Thursday and Black 
Tuesday. 


1931 18 September: Japan invades Manchuria. 
1932 7 January: Stimson Doctrine issued. 


1933 30 January: Adolf Hitler comes to power in Germany. 14 July: 
Duke Ellington’s first visit to Great Britain. 16 November: President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt recognizes the Soviet Union. 
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1935 George Dangerfield’s The Strange Death of Liberal England 
published. 2 October: Italian dictator Benito Mussolini orders invasion 
of Ethiopia. 


1936 10 December: King Edward VIII abdicates and takes the title 
“Duke of Windsor.” 


1937 3 June: Edward, Duke of Windsor (formerly King Edward 
VID), marries Wallis Simpson. 


1938 29 September: Munich Agreement. 17 November: United 
States and Great Britain sign trade treaty. 


1939 1 September: Germany invades Poland. 3 September: Great 
Britain declares war on Germany. 


1940 3 September: United States gives Britain 50 destroyers in ex- 
change for bases in Newfoundland and West Indies. 


1941 6 January: President Roosevelt announces his “Four Free- 
doms.” 11 March: United States introduces Lend-Lease Act. 9-12 Au- 
gust: Atlantic Conference, meeting between Roosevelt and Churchill 
aboard USS Augusta and HMS Prince of Wales off the coast of New- 
foundland. 14 August: Atlantic Charter setting out postwar aims fol- 
lowing Atlantic Conference. 7 December: Japan attacks U.S. naval 
fleet based at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 8 December: America declares war 
on Japan. 11 December: Germany and Italy declare war on the United 
States. 22 December-14 January 1942; Arcadia Conference between 
Churchill and Roosevelt in Washington, D.C. 25 December: The gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong surrenders Hong Kong to Japanese. 


1942 1 January: Declaration by the United Nations. 20 June: Hyde 
Park meeting between Prime Minister Churchill and President Roo- 
sevelt. 


1943 14 January—24 January: Casablanca Conference meeting be- 
tween President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and General 
Charles de Gaulle. 17 May: BRUSA agreement explicitly acknowledg- 
ing intelligence sharing between United States and Great Britain. 19 
August: Quebec Agreement on nuclear cooperation signed by Winston 
Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt in Quebec City, Canada. 28 No- 
vember—1 December: The first wartime conference between the lead- 
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ers of the three Allied powers (Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin) takes 
place in Iraq. This became known as the Tehran Conference. 


1944 6 June: D-Day landings, Allied troops land on the beaches of 
Normandy. July: Bretton Woods Agreement. 21 August-7 October: 
Dunbarton Oaks Conference discusses proposed United Nations. 12-16 
September: Second Quebec Conference. 


1945 4-11 February: Yalta Conference, the second wartime meeting 
between Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt. 12 April: Harry S. Truman 
becomes president of the United States following the death in office of 
President Roosevelt. 25 April-26 June: San Francisco Conference as- 
sembled to determine the final structure and form of the United Nations. 
8 May: Victory in Europe day (VE-Day). 11 May: President Harry S. 
Truman cancels Lend-Lease to Britain. 16 July: The United States det- 
onates the first nuclear device at Alamogordo, New Mexico. 17 July—2 
August: Potsdam Conference. 6 August: First nuclear bomb detonated 
over Hiroshima. 9 August: Nuclear bomb detonated over Nagasaki. 14 
August: Japan surrenders. 15 August: Victory in Japan day (VJ-Day). 
12 September: Hong Kong returned to British rule. 24 October: 
United Nations officially comes into existence having been ratified by 
the major powers and a majority of signatories. 6 December: An- 
glo—American loan agreement to replace Lend-Lease. 


1946 5 March: Winston Churchill delivers his “iron curtain” speech 
at Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri. This is the first public use 
of the term “special relationship.” 1 August: The United States passes 
the McMahon Act, making it illegal for the United States to share nu- 
clear research with other nations (repealed in 1958). 


1947 UKUSA Agreement to share intelligence, signed in secret. 12 
March: Truman Doctrine. 5 June: U.S. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall outlines the European Recovery Program (known as the Mar- 
shall Plan) in a speech at Harvard University. 


1948 American Committee on a United Europe (ACUE) established. 
1 January: General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) signed. 17 
March: Brussels Treaty signed. 14 May: Israel becomes an indepen- 
dent state. 24 June: Russians blockade all land routes into Berlin. 26 
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June: Anglo-American airlift of supplies of food and coal into Berlin. 
18 June: Great Britain declares a state of emergency in Malaya (which 
lasts until 1960). 28 June: In response to the Berlin crisis, Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee invites the United States to station bombers on 
British soil. 22 September: Fulbright Commission created. 


1949 4 April: North Atlantic Treaty Organization established. 12 
May: End of Berlin blockade. 1 October: After the communist victory 
in the Chinese civil war, People’s Republic of China (PRC) proclaimed. 
6 October: Truman signs the Mutual Defense Assistance Program Act 
to strengthen NATO. 


1950 6 January: Great Britain establishes relations with the commu- 
nist People’s Republic of China. 25 May: Tripartite Declaration by 
France, United States, and Great Britain agreeing to control the sale of 
arms to Israel and the Arab states of the Middle East. 25 June: Com- 
munist forces of North Korea invade South Korea, starting the Korean 
War. 25 June: United Nations Security Council passes a resolution call- 
ing on the United States to direct UN military operations to drive North 
Korea from South Korea. 15 September: American marines land at In- 
chon, Korea. 


1951 April: Battle of Imjin River, Korea. 1 September: Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States sign ANZUS mutual defense treaty. 


1952 18 February: Greece and Turkey join NATO. 27 May: Euro- 
pean Defence Community treaty signed by France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg (the French Assem- 
bly later vetoes ratification in August 1954). 3 October: British test 
their first atomic bomb successfully at Monte Bello. 5 November: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower elected president of the United States. 


1953 2 June: Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 27 July: Korean War 
armistice. 4-8 December: Bermuda Conference between Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and President Eisenhower secures American commitment 
to reinstate nuclear cooperation. 


1954 26 April—21 July: Geneva Conference convened to discuss the 
formal ending of the Korean War and situation in Indochina. 9 Sep- 
tember: South-East Asia Treaty Organization set up in Manila. 23 Oc- 
tober: Western European Union created after modifying the 1948 Brus- 
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sels Treaty, allowing the involvement of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Italy in the collective defense pact of 1948. 


1955 British Association for American Studies established. 4 Febru- 
ary: Middle East security agreement called Baghdad Pact signed by 
Great Britain, Iran, Turkey, Iraq, and Pakistan. 6 April: Anthony Eden 
becomes prime minister of Great Britain. 9 May: Federal Republic of 
Germany joins NATO. 14 May: Warsaw Pact formed. 


1956 Elvis Presley has first American chart success. October-March 
1957: Suez Crisis. 7 November: Eisenhower reelected president. 


1957 Bill Haley and the Comets tour Great Britain. 5 January: Eisen- 
hower Doctrine announced (approved by Congress on 7 March 1957). 
10 January: Harold Macmillan becomes prime minister of Great 
Britain. 20-24 March: Bermuda Conference between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan. 25 March: European Economic 
Community formed after the signing of the Treaty of Rome. 13 June: 
Elvis Presley has first British number one hit. 


1958 February: Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament founded. 3 
July: The United Kingdom and the United States sign a secret bilateral 
treaty allowing for nuclear cooperation. 


1959 31 August: Prime Minister Macmillan and President Eisen- 
hower make the first live broadcast from 10 Downing Street. 


1960 March: During talks with President Eisenhower, Harold 
Macmillan agrees to let the U.S. Navy have a base for its Polaris nuclear 
submarines at Holy Loch in Scotland. 


1961 20 January: John F. Kennedy becomes president of the United 
States. 3 March: American ship Proteus arrives at Holy Loch. 27 
March: President Kennedy and Premier Andrei Gromyko agree on a 
plan for a three-part government in Laos. 3 May: Ceasefire agreed in 
Laos. 13 August: Berlin Wall erected. 


1962 7 February: United States introduces a total economic embargo 
against Cuba. 4 July: President Kennedy’s “Declaration of Interdepen- 
dence” speech. 18-29 October: Cuban missile crisis. November: Sky- 
bolt crisis. 21 December: Nassau Agreement. 
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1963 5 August: Great Britain, United States, and Soviet Union sign a 
Limited Nonproliferation Treaty in Moscow that outlaws nuclear test- 
ing in the atmosphere, outer space, and under water. 16 September: 
Malaysian Federation established. 22 November: President John F. 
Kennedy assassinated in Dallas, Texas. Vice President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson becomes president. 


1964 7 February: The Beatles start their first U.S. tour. 4 March: 
United Nations resolution introduces peacekeeping troops to Cyprus. 1 
June: The Rolling Stones start their first U.S. tour. 16 October: Harold 
Wilson elected prime minister of Great Britain. December: Prime Min- 
ister Wilson proposes an Atlantic Nuclear Force. 


1965 23 March: Labour government condemns American use of gas 
in Vietnam. 28 April: United States’ troops invade Dominican Repub- 
lic. 11 November: Unilateral Declaration of Independence by Ian 
Smith, Rhodesia’s prime minister. 


1966 28 June: Great Britain dissociates from American bombing of 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 


1967 5 June: Start of the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, also called the Six- 
Day War. 


1968 16 January: Great Britain announces its intention to withdraw 
all its military forces from the Far East (except Hong Kong) by 31 
March 1971, referred to as East of Suez. 1 July: Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Act signed. 


1969 20 January: Richard Nixon becomes president of the United 
States. 


1970 19 June: Edward Heath becomes prime minister of Great 
Britain. 


1971 15 August: Bretton Woods system ends. 


1973 1 January: United Kingdom joins the European Economic 
Community (EEC). 23 April: Henry Kissinger, at the behest of Presi- 
dent Nixon, declares that 1973 would be the “Year of Europe,” signal- 
ing a change of direction in U'S. foreign policy. 6 October: Start of the 
1973 Arab-Israeli War, also referred to as the October War or Yom Kip- 
pur War. 
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1974 20 July: Turkey invades Cyprus. 9 August: Gerald Ford be- 
comes president of the United States following the resignation of Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon after the Watergate affair. 


1976 March: British pound falls against dollar, leading to IMF crisis. 


1979 January: The United States establishes relations with the com- 
munist People’s Government of China. 4 May: Margaret Thatcher be- 
comes the first woman prime minister of Great Britain. 24 December: 
Soviet forces occupy Afghanistan. NATO agrees to deploy over 400 
ground-launched cruise missiles in Europe. 


1980 18 April: Rhodesia gains independence from Britain under the 
name of Zimbabwe; Robert Mugabe elected president. 14 July: Presi- 
dent Carter agrees with Prime Minister Thatcher to sell the U.S. Trident 
I nuclear missile to Great Britain. 4 November: Ronald Reagan elected 
president of the United States. 


1982 2 April: Argentina invades the Falkland Islands (Malvinas). 30 
May: Spain joins NATO. 14 July: Argentinean forces on the Falkland 
Islands surrender. 


1983 Gerry Adams elected president of Sinn Fein. 23 March: Presi- 
dent Reagan announces the Strategic Defense Initiative, commonly 
known as Star Wars. 25 October: United States launches an invasion of 
Grenada. 


1985 British American Project founded. 


1986 14 April: United States uses British RAF bases to launch an air 
attack on Libya. 


1987 8 December: Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force (INF) treaty. 


1990 6 July: London Declaration. 2 August: Iraq invades Kuwait. 22 
November: Transatlantic Declaration, an attempt to formalize relations 
between the United States and the European Union, is formulated. 22 
November: Margaret Thatcher resigns. 


1991 17 January: Start of the Gulf War, codenamed “Operation 
Desert Storm.” 28 February: Liberation of Kuwait from Iraq. 24 Oc- 
tober: Bosnia-Herzegovina declares itself a sovereign nation. 28 No- 
vember: John Major becomes prime minister of Great Britain. 
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1992 20 December: President Bush and Prime Minister Major meet 
at Camp David to discuss cooperation on bringing about a peaceful set- 
tlement in the former Yugoslavia. 


1995 1 January: World Trade Organization established. 30 Novem- 
ber: President William Jefferson Clinton visits Belfast. 3 December: 
New Transatlantic Agenda signed at an EU-US summit in Madrid. 14 
December: Dayton Agreements signed in Paris to end conflict in 
Bosnia. 


1996 12 March: America passes the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity Act, known as the Helms—Burton Act, tightening economic 
sanctions on Cuba. 


1997 2 May: Tony Blair becomes prime minister of Great Britain. 30 
June: Britain’s 90-year lease on Hong Kong expires. 11 December: 
World leaders in Kyoto agree to the world’s first treaty on climate 
change. 


1998 10 April: Good Friday peace agreement sets up devolved gov- 
ernance of Northern Ireland. 


1999 12 March: Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland join NATO. 
24 March: NATO forces bomb Serbia in an attempt to force the with- 
drawal of Serbian troops from Kosovo. 10 June: Milosevic agrees to 
withdraw Serbian troops from Kosovo. 11 June: NATO ceases bomb- 
ing Serbia. 


2001 11 September: Terrorist attacks on World Trade Center and 
Pentagon. 7 October: United States and Great Britain launch military 
invasion of Afghanistan. 


2002 24 September: British government publishes the “September 
dossier” on Iraq and discusses it in the House of Commons. 10-11 Oc- 
tober: Congressional approval to use force in Iraq. 8 November: UN 
Security Council Resolution 1441 passed, allowing for the reintroduc- 
tion of weapons inspectors to Iraq. 


2003 17 March: Robin Cook resigns as Leader of the House of Com- 
mons over Iraq. 20 March: Operation Iraqi Freedom begins. 15 Janu- 
ary: Defence Secretary Geoff Hoon agrees to U.S. request to use RAF 
Fylingdales for U.S. national missile defense system. 18-21 Novem- 
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ber: George W. Bush visits Great Britain for first state visit by a U'S. 
president. 


2004 29 March: Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, Slo- 
vakia, and Slovenia join NATO. 


2005 16 February: Kyoto Treaty comes into effect (U.S. Congress 
refused to ratify the treaty). 


2006 15 March: U.S. Congress appoints Iraq Study Group. 27 July: 
During the crisis in Lebanon, British Foreign Secretary Margaret Beck- 
ett makes an official protest against the American use of Prestwick Air- 
port for transportation of bombs to Israel. October: British government 
calls for the closure of U.S. detention camp at Guantanamo Bay. 6 De- 
cember: Iraq Study Group final report released. 30 December: Saddam 
Hussein executed. 31 December: Great Britain makes final repayment 
on American loan to finance World War II debts. 


2007 17 May: Final Bush—Blair press conference sees both leaders 
expressing admiration for the other. 27 June: Tony Blair steps down as 
British prime minister to be succeeded by Gordon Brown. 29-30 July: 
Gordon Brown meets President Bush at Camp David. 


2008 20 March: Republican presidential candidate Senator John Mc- 
Cain meets Prime Minister Gordon Brown in London. 17 April: Gor- 
don Brown meets President Bush and presidential hopefuls Hillary 
Clinton, Barack Obama, and John McCain during visit to Washington, 
D.C. 26 July: Democrat presidential candidate Senator Barack Obama 
meets Prime Minister Gordon Brown in London. 4 November: Barack 
Obama elected first African American president of the United States. 


Introduction 


The bilateral relationship between Great Britain and the United States 
has always been important but complex. When Britain established its 
first permanent settlement in America at Jamestown in April 1607, it be- 
gan 176 years of direct rule over the American colonies, during which 
time it exported its people, language, legal traditions, and a sense of 
shared history, thus ensuring a continuing rapport and affiliation with 
the American people that still endures into the 21st century. After Amer- 
ican rebels rejected British rule and established the United States of 
America in the late 18th century, Anglo-American relations began to 
play a significant role in international history as the former mother 
country and the offspring nation became trading competitors, rival 
hegemonic powers, and, in the 20th century, military and political part- 
ners. 

The following represents a brief overview of the major developments 
in Anglo-American relations from the American Revolution to the pres- 
ent day. Tracing that history, it is apparent that London and Washington 
have viewed one another differently at different times, depending 
largely on the power ratio between the two but also because the two na- 
tions’ separate histories meant that often their worldviews, as well as 
national interests, diverged. The contours of the relationship have there- 
fore changed over time, experiencing significant oscillations along the 
way, from periods of acrimony and war to times of shared values, mu- 
tual interdependence, and political unity. However, in more than two 
centuries of Anglo-American relations, two main themes emerge. 
Firstly, for much of the time, Anglo—American relations have been char- 
acterized by a remarkable degree of unity, friendship, and cooperation. 
The enduring kinship, common history, and cultural links between the 
peoples of the two nations fostered a sense of familiarity at the govern- 
mental and public levels. Moreover, a sense of shared values— particularly 
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a sense of liberal democracy and, at times, Anglo-Saxon bonds—has 
meant mutual respect, if not always admiration. More often than not, 
British and American diplomats and politicians have negotiated and 
compromised to settle their differences. Faced with common enemies in 
the 20th century, an exceptional degree of Anglo-American political 
and military cooperation began in World War I, deepened during World 
War II, and endured into and after the Cold War. This closeness, partic- 
ularly in terms of diplomacy and defense, led politicians, journalists, 
and scholars on both sides of the Atlantic to debate whether the rela- 
tionship could be characterized as “special.” Certainly, most scholars 
would argue that the post-1945 period saw not just the development of 
an Anglo-American relationship based on emotion and instinct but also 
an alliance with real structural and institutional links, especially in the 
nuclear and intelligence fields. 

A second recurring theme in the history of Anglo-American relations 
has been disunity, rivalry, and competition. Bonds of shared language, 
tradition, and culture have not prevented mutual suspicions, distrust, 
and disagreements between Washington and London. At war with each 
other during the American Revolution and the War of 1812, the two 
countries have since managed to refrain from fighting one another but 
have nevertheless disagreed vehemently on several occasions over bor- 
der clashes, maritime disputes, military strategy and tactics, and the 
wisdom of involvement in particular wars and conflicts. Great Britain’s 
position in the 19th century as the leading world power—based on its 
large world empire, command of the seas, and early industrialization— 
meant that competition with the rapidly expanding and increasingly 
market-oriented United States was inevitable. At the turn of the 20th 
century, as America acquired overseas bases and territories, strength- 
ened its economy, and enlarged its navy, strategic rivalry between the 
two also brought additional competition and wariness of each other’s 
motives, modes of behavior, and differences of political culture. Dis- 
agreements were particularly noticeable in the 1920s and 1930s when 
naval rivalry, protectionism, and the United States’ isolationist tenden- 
cies led to severe tensions between London and Washington. And, while 
often agreeing on political and military aims in public, in private there 
has been a tendency to disagree over the means of achieving them. Be- 
hind the public front of unity in World War II, the Cold War, and after- 
wards, Anglo-American relations have regularly been characterized by 
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discord over military methods, diplomacy, and public rhetoric. Britain’s 
economic weakness often meant, however, that London had little choice 
but to attempt to influence the United States through quiet diplomacy. 


THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND THE COLONIES: 
FROM EARLY ENCOUNTERS TO WAR AND REVOLUTION 


In 1497, the explorer John Cabot first established an English claim on 
land in America. Almost a century later, in 1585, Sir Walter Raleigh 
founded a colony at Roanoke Island, off the coast of present-day North 
Carolina, that ultimately failed to thrive. Britain’s direct rule of the 
American colonies began in 1607 when 104 English settlers landed at 
Jamestown, Virginia, and established a permanent colony. This was fol- 
lowed in 1620 by the arrival of the Mayflower, bringing Puritans to 
Cape Cod in Massachusetts. The establishment of these early settle- 
ments marked the beginning of almost two centuries of British control. 
During these years, the American colonies— 18 British ones by the time 
of the War of Independence, with over two and a half million inhabi- 
tants —remained bonded to Britain, partly because many of the immi- 
grants retained links with their home country, but largely because, as the 
first settlers, they were able to establish communication based on the 
English language. The sense of kinship that developed between Britain 
and America was also based on a shared history and culture. Many of 
the new states modeled their legal and political systems, and lifestyles, 
on those they had experienced in Britain. Not surprisingly, most of the 
first American villages and towns were named after places the settlers 
had left behind, notably Boston and Plymouth. At the same time, how- 
ever, the settlers adapted the British way of life to suit their surround- 
ings and with the benefit of greater religious, economic, and political 
freedoms. 

Still, despite a great deal of political autonomy, by the eve of the War 
of Independence, American identity was still largely related to a sense 
of British rule, however distant and noninvasive it was. And, for most 
of the time, British authority was exercised loosely. The American 
colonies were able to provide Britain with important goods, including 
tobacco and cotton, although it did not generate large sums for His 
Majesty’s coffers. Only after the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 
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did the British Crown turn its attention to the American colonies. Suc- 
cess against the French resulted in Britain’s dominance in the Americas 
and the doubling of its empire worldwide, but it had been a costly af- 
fair, with the British national debt doubling during the course of the war. 
Consequently, the British needed to help offset the costs by increasing 
revenue from the American colonies through the imposition of taxation. 
The road to the American Revolution was thus traveled as King George 
III’s governments introduced a series of unpalatable acts on the colonies 
aimed at ensuring they paid their way. 

The theme of disunity became particularly apparent during this pe- 
riod. Misunderstandings between Britain and America became com- 
mon. While it is now clear that the king and his ministers did not nec- 
essarily want to move the colonies away from self-government, and 
were often enforcing existing legislation rather than introducing new 
laws, the perception in America was somewhat different as fears of au- 
tocratic rule and cries of “no taxation without representation” became 
prevalent. The origins of the War of Independence therefore lay in the 
questioning of political authority in the American colonies: Were Amer- 
icans British subjects with equal rights or were they imperial subjects? 
By 1775, 13 British colonies were controlled by rebel colonists, war 
with the Loyalists began, and in 1776 the United States of America de- 
clared its independence from Britain. America’s victory at Yorktown in 
1781 and the subsequent settlement outlined in the Treaty of Versailles 
of 1783 meant that, as the United States emerged out of the chaos of 
war, the history of Anglo-American relations, as a relationship between 
two separate powers, began. Initially, the new nation was focused on es- 
tablishing its own form of government; on 17 September 1787 the U.S. 
Constitution was adopted by the Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia, and on 30 April 1789 George Washington became the first elected 
U.S. president. Britain and America still had some outstanding territo- 
rial, maritime, and financial issues to deal with, however, and when 
Britain became embroiled in the French Revolutionary Wars 
(1793-1802) these became more pressing. Despite French support for 
the American colonists during their own war with the British, Washing- 
ton remained neutral during the conflict, recognizing it was in no posi- 
tion to fight against Britain again, not wanting to disturb its transatlantic 
commercial ties, and still dealing with establishing the United States as 
a new nation. In November 1794, by signing the Treaty of Amity, Com- 
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merce, and Navigation, commonly known as the Jay Treaty, the gov- 
ernment of William Pitt the Younger, and especially the British nego- 
tiator, Lord Grenville, agreed to withdraw its remaining troops from 
forts in America’s Northwest Territory and, in essence, recognized the 
United States as a sovereign state. Anglo-American relations then ex- 
perienced a 10-year period of relative harmony. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


The 19th century saw the United States continue to develop as a nation 
free from external British control, while Britain had to adjust to dealing 
with a new and increasingly powerful nation across the Atlantic. Not 
surprisingly, given the years of conflict with Britain, many Americans 
still held largely negative views of their former rulers, associating the 
British with aristocracy and tyranny, although even Thomas Jefferson 
had acknowledged the “ties of our common kindred” in the Declaration 
of Independence. Due to U.S. military and economic weakness and 
Britain’s ability to quickly reestablish control of the seas, the first 
American presidents recognized the need to establish reasonable rela- 
tions with Britain and therefore conducted a cautious foreign policy. Al- 
though the United States did not sway from George Washington’s ad- 
vice to avoid permanent alliances, it had little choice but to engage with 
Britain. American farmers relied on British markets for their produce, 
particularly cotton and tobacco, and the new nation depended on im- 
ported British manufactured goods. Consequently, the United States’ 
key priority was freedom of trade. 

The Napoleonic Wars between Britain and France (1803-1815) 
threatened this freedom as both sides tried to prevent the other from 
trading with America. Fearing for its very existence, Britain was pre- 
pared to sacrifice the recent improvement in relations with the United 
States in its efforts to defeat Napoleon. Displaying arrogance, inepti- 
tude, and highhandedness, the British continually violated U.S. neutral- 
ity and sovereignty rights by impressing American seaman into the 
British navy and by issuing Orders in Council that led to the seizure 
American ships. When British sailors attacked and boarded an Ameri- 
can ship, the USS Chesapeake, on 22 June 1807, President Jefferson fi- 
nally responded firmly to this provocation by persuading Congress to 
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pass the Embargo Act of December 1807 that prohibited trade with 
Britain. By 1812, as British interference with American shipping contin- 
ued, a younger generation of congressmen began to press for war with 
Britain to defend U.S. national honor. The resulting War of 1812, known 
to many in America as the “Second War of Independence,” encouraged 
anti-British sentiment in the nation. Two of America’s most potent na- 
tionalist symbols emerged from the war. Although the Executive Man- 
sion in Washington, D.C., had been named the White House in 1811, a 
myth developed that it got that name after British troops set fire to it 
(then occupied by President James Madison) and it was painted white af- 
terwards to cover the scorch marks from the fire. And it was during the 
1812-1814 conflict that the United States also got its national anthem— 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” —composed by Francis Scott Key after the 
British invaded Washington, D.C., in August 1814. Still, the war was a 
huge risk for the new nation, especially as it attempted an invasion of 
Canada (British North America). The war did not have the same signifi- 
cance for the British as it did for the Americans; they were more con- 
cerned with the military war against Napoleon. Consequently, the Cana- 
dians fought to defend their territory against American attack but were 
only supported by British troops when the war in Europe came to an end. 
The war ended with the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in December 
1814 with neither side achieving anything of note. The issue of impress- 
ments was no longer relevant as Napoleon had been defeated; the British 
now had a surplus of sailors and the United States agreed to return all 
Canadian land back to the British. By signing the treaty, Britain and 
America agreed to return to the status quo ante bellum. 

Despite feeling that Britain was still the country most likely to do the 
United States harm, Washington understood that a balance had to be 
sought between American assertions of independence and the need to 
maintain important trading links with Britain. Canada remained the sub- 
ject of several disputes between Washington and London, including the 
Caroline affair (1837-1842) and the bloodless border clashes of the 
Aroostock War of 1838, but by the middle of the century, an 
Anglo—American accommodation was beginning to be achieved as ter- 
ritorial issues were resolved. The Northeast boundary dispute was set- 
tled by the Webster—Ashburton Treaty of 1842 when USS. Secretary of 
State Daniel Webster worked with British Foreign Secretary Lord Ash- 
burton to establish the border between the United States and Canada, 
and in 1850 the Clayton—Bulwer Treaty attempted to deal with An- 
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glo—American rivalry in Central America by establishing joint control 
of what later became known as the Panama Canal. 

The improvement in Anglo-American relations was halted by events 
that occurred during the American Civil War. Northerners felt Britain 
acted out of pure economic self-interest in deciding to adopt a neutral 
position on the war and were infuriated by Britain’s regular violation of 
its naval blockade. During the Trent affair of November 1861—when 
the U.S. Navy seized a British ship transporting Confederate diplomats 
to Britain—Britain and the United States came close to another war. 
Outraged that a U.S. ship had interdicted a British one on the high seas 
(and seemingly unaware that they had behaved similarly prior to the 
War of 1812), 11,000 British troops were sent to Canada as Britain pre- 
pared for war. Recognizing that the United States faced the threat of an 
invasion by the British from Canada into Maine, and understanding the 
difficulty of fighting a two-front war, the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln engaged in intense diplomacy to prevent such a catastrophe. 
Lincoln was correct in fearing that the British might be persuaded to in- 
tervene on the Confederate side. British attitudes to the American Civil 
War varied but many amongst the British elite were pleased to see that 
U.S.-style democracy, with its weak central government, had led to dis- 
cord and some relished the thought of the nation splitting into rival 
powers, believing the British Empire could capitalize on the situation. 
However, Prime Minister Lord Palmerston’s decision to declare neu- 
trality was based largely on the calculation that Britain relied on the 
South for supplies of cotton for its textile mills and on the North for the 
supply of grain. By the middle of the war, sentiment in Britain had 
shifted to the Northern cause, largely due to a dislike of the South’s 
practice of slavery. Nevertheless, relations remained strained between 
the British government and the Union leadership because the Confed- 
eracy had been supplied with British-built merchant vessels that were 
converted for wartime purposes after they left the dockyards. These 
commerce raiders, including the Alabama and the Shenandoah, were 
successful in sinking over 150 Northern ships and the United States de- 
manded a huge amount of financial compensation from the British. The 
so-called Alabama claims were finally resolved by international arbi- 
tration under the Treaty of Washington of 1871, when Britain was 
ordered to pay $15.5 million to the United States for the loss of ship- 
ping and additional Anglo—American territorial and fishing rights dis- 
putes were also dealt with. 
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In the aftermath of the Civil War, as the United States dealt with Re- 
construction in the South and the growth of big business in the North, 
relations with Britain began to improve gradually. The two peoples had 
begun to appreciate each other’s cultures much more. In the first 
decades of the United States’ existence, the British had been intrigued 
to see how the new nation, experimenting in new forms of democracy, 
would develop; although Britain recognized that the United States 
shared a commitment to liberal values such as individual liberty and pri- 
vate property rights, there was a feeling that its democracy went too far. 
Prevailing perceptions of the United States and its national character 
were often gained from curious British travelers to the United States, in- 
cluding British businessmen and women and novelists such as Charles 
Dickens and Frances Trollope. Until the late 19th century, British opin- 
ions on American identity were often negative, noting a range of fail- 
ings from individual idiosyncrasies, such as a perceived lack of table 
manners, to a wider-held abhorrence of slavery and its racial legacy, a 
dislike of displays of excessive materialism, and contrasts between 
American innocence compared to British experience in worldly affairs. 
Such views began to be challenged as social and cultural links between 
the two peoples grew in the second half of the 19th century as more 
Britons migrated to the United States; transatlantic connections in the 
business world and between reform and religious movements, such as 
the antislavery groups, women’s rights campaigners, and the Quakers, 
led to exchanges of ideas, finance, and people. By the late 19th century, 
cultural ties among the Anglo-American elites were also strengthened 
by the “marriage market” that saw British aristocrats marrying Ameri- 
can heiresses, such as Nancy Astor and Jennie Churchill, in what was 
characterized in the popular press as “money-for-title” arrangements. 

In the last decades of the 19th century, the United States had begun 
to grow in confidence as continental America was settled and its eco- 
nomic power increased markedly with mass immigration, urbanization, 
and industrialization. At the same time, Anglophobic opinion declined 
in strength in the late 19th century, partly due to the thinking of opinion 
shapers such as Josiah Strong, the Protestant minister who argued in 
Our Country (1885) that the “Anglo-Saxon” race had a responsibility 
to “uplift and civilize” the world, thus providing an intellectual frame- 
work for an improvement in Anglo-American diplomatic relations. 
America’s overseas expansionism in the late 19th century and early 
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20th century —acquiring territories and protectorates in Cuba, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Guam, and Samoa— 
also led U.S. foreign-policy makers and businesspeople to not only 
widen the concept of “manifest destiny” but also to view the British 
Empire in a new, slightly less condemnatory manner. By the 1890s, 
Britain had begun to question its policy of “splendid isolation.” Recog- 
nizing that its industrial preeminence was now being challenged by the 
United States and faced with an external threat from the growing Ger- 
man empire, London began to feel that its fellow Anglo-Saxons across 
the Atlantic might prove useful allies. By the late 19th century a “great 
rapprochement” developed between Britain and America that was en- 
couraged by President Theodore Roosevelt in the early 20th century and 
supported by the formation of the Anglo-American League, the Pil- 
grims Society, and Rhodes scholarships. Britain acquiesced in Ameri- 
can imperialism and supported the United States during the Span- 
ish-American War of 1898, after which British poet Rudyard Kipling 
urged the Americans to take up the “White Man’s Burden.” Relations 
became more peaceful between London and Washington and coopera- 
tion increased, especially during the Alaskan boundary dispute, the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute (1895-1899), and the Anglo—Boer War 
(1899-1902). 

It is noticeable that during this period, British policymakers began to 
inject sentiment into their analysis and discussion of relations with the 
United States, often describing Americans as “friends.” Equally re- 
markable, given the obvious economic and political rivalry between the 
two nations, Washington reciprocated London’s affectionate feelings. 
By 1901, Winston Churchill—along with many other important intel- 
lectuals, businessmen, politicians, and clergymen on both sides of the 
Atlantic—had begun to recognize that an Anglo-American war would 
be entirely wrong, indeed unthinkable, in the 20th century. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
FROM WORLD WAR I TO WORLD WAR II 


The relative diplomatic harmony between Britain and America in the 
early 20th century suited both nations. However, Britain now recog- 
nized its supremacy in the world was being challenged by two major 
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rivals: Germany in Europe and the United States in the Western hemi- 
sphere, both with growing navies, expanding empires, and economic 
strength. At this stage, Washington was not yet desirous of an interven- 
tionist presence in the world; Britain, which was comfortable with U.S. 
liberalism, proved correct in thinking that Germany, led by Prussian 
aristocrats with militaristic intent, was a more immediate threat. 

With the outbreak of World War I in July 1914, Britain was fighting 
to maintain its great power status; although it had allies in Europe 
through the Triple Entente, as the war of attrition in the trenches of 
northern France and Belgium dragged on into 1915, the Liberal prime 
minister, Herbert Asquith, began to press the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson to become involved militarily. President Wilson had 
made it clear from the beginning of the war that this was a European 
conflict and had declared that the United States must remain “neutral in 
fact as well as name.” Several factors impeded strict neutrality on 
America’s part. With 8 million German Americans and 4.5 million Irish 
Americans, the United States had a significant proportion of its 105 mil- 
lion population who did not care for a British victory. However, pro- 
British sentiment was even stronger, not least on Wall Street and among 
significant political figures, including former president Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and Wilson’s close adviser, Colonel Edward House. By 1915 
American neutrality also favored the Allies because, although the 
United States continued to trade with all belligerent nations, Britain 
benefited the most from this due to its dominance on the high seas. 
Britain was also tied to the United States financially as the country be- 
gan to receive American loans in October 1915 from the House of Mor- 
gan to fund the war. It was the German use of U-boat submarine war- 
fare and Britain’s blockade of Germany that finally dragged the United 
States into World War I as merchant vessels faced attack or seizure and 
American commercial interests were badly affected. Prompted by the 
public knowledge of the Zimmerman telegram, at Wilson’s request, the 
U.S. Congress declared war on the German empire on 6 April 1917, 
joining the Allied nations as an “associate power” rather than signing a 
treaty of alliance. Washington was willing to cooperate with London but 
wanted to retain the right to sign a peace treaty on its own terms. This 
decision reflected Wilson’s internationalist principles and his under- 
standing that the United States had differing war aims. Whereas Britain 
was concerned with its own security and that of its empire, the United 
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States focused on the concept of making the world “safe for democ- 
racy” and reforming international politics. 

As far as the British were concerned, particularly Prime Minister 
David Lloyd-George, American forces were slow to mobilize for war. 
General John Pershing, the commander of the American Expeditionary 
Force (AEF) and its Ist Division did not arrive in France until June 
1917 and by December only 175,000 troops had arrived. Pershing and 
Wilson were adamant that American forces should be an independent 
fighting force that was well trained and not rushed into battle. Conse- 
quently, very few U'S. troops fought in the land war until July 1918, al- 
though they did go on to play a major role in the St. Mihiel offensive 
launched on 12 September and the Meuse—Argonne offensive that be- 
gan later that month. Despite the United States’ “associate” status, there 
was a significant degree of Anglo-American military cooperation dur- 
ing the war. Washington accepted the grand strategy of the allies that fo- 
cused on the Western Front, and as it became clear that American troops 
were essential to the land campaign, the American and Royal navies co- 
operated in transporting approximately two million servicemen safely 
to the Continent. Washington retained some independence, however. It 
insisted on guarding against intensified U-boat activity off the coast of 
America in the early months of U.S. involvement, and later Wilson 
pushed for a more aggressive naval offensive in European waters. The 
influx of U.S. materiel and 1.2 million American servicemen tipped the 
balance in the Allies’ favor and Germany agreed to an armistice on 11 
November 1918. 

The switch in Anglo—American fortunes was cemented by the end of 
World War I. Not only did Britain suffer large numbers of war casual- 
ties —almost 900,000 dead —the financial cost of the war had also been 
great, with costs estimated at $35 billion. Britain also lost its position as 
the world’s leading overseas investor, instead ending the war facing 
enormous interest payments on wartime loans. Despite America’s late 
entry to the war, it also suffered almost 120,000 war dead but its finan- 
cial burden was lower, $22 billion. More importantly, America moved 
from being a debtor nation before the war to being a net creditor nation 
after it. In the 1920s and 1930s, as both nations struggled to come to 
terms with their new positions in the world order, diplomatic relations 
between the two deteriorated markedly. In particular, these years 
saw growing naval and financial rivalry as Britain and the United States 
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battled for world supremacy. Although the British Empire still retained 
the largest navy at the end of World War I, it was soon being challenged 
by the United States as both nations embarked on massive shipbuilding 
programs. The administration of Warren G. Harding organized the 
Washington Naval Conference that began in November 1921 and aimed 
to halt the naval race between Japan, the United States, and Great 
Britain. The Liberal government of David Lloyd-George was forced to 
accept naval parity with the United States in the Five-Power Treaty that 
was signed in 1922 in an acknowledgment that the United States’ supe- 
rior economic strength would ultimately allow it to win any arms race. 
The American negotiator at the Washington conference, Secretary of 
State Charles Evans Hughes, was willing to accept a degree of U.S. 
naval disarmament as long as it stemmed the power of Japan in the Pa- 
cific and because he was well aware of the isolationist sentiment within 
Congress and among the American public. 

Most importantly in the 1920s, Anglo-American tensions grew over 
the repayment of war debts to America. By the end of the war, Britain 
owed $4.3 billion to American financial institutions that expected to be 
paid back as soon as possible. London, in turn, was owed war repara- 
tions from the Germans under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919), but Germany, despite the Dawes Plan of 1924, was not in a po- 
sition to pay them. This financial impasse led to much anger and re- 
sentment on both sides of the Atlantic, with the United States suspect- 
ing Britain of perfidy and the British feeling the United States should 
have more patience considering the “blood” cost it had incurred in 
fighting World War I. In the end, Britain repaid $2.2 billion to the 
United States and reneged on the remaining debt, leaving many Amer- 
icans with a lesson learned, especially when, in the 1930s, the country 
entered its worst depression. Britain’s lapse into protectionism, ending 
its commitment to free trade and introducing imperial preference, led to 
still further bitterness in Washington. To add to Anglo-American woes, 
the 1930s saw the rise of totalitarianism in Europe and Asia and neither 
country proved up for the fight. Having refused to enter Woodrow Wil- 
son’s League of Nations, America took a noninterventionist stance; 
Britain chose appeasement. The administration of Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt believed Britain was still motivated primarily by a desire to 
strengthen its empire and was disturbed by British appeasement policy, 
not least when it led to British acceptance of Italy’s gains in East Africa 
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after the Second Italo—-Abyssinia War in 1936. Britain, in turn, contin- 
ued to view U.S. concerns about its foreign policy as further evidence 
of America’s brashness and naiveté in world affairs and did not appre- 
ciate Washington’s belief in its own moral authority on such questions. 
Instead, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain felt the British were ex- 
perienced peacemakers who did not need lessons in diplomacy. And yet, 
despite the distrust and suspicions, relations began to improve with the 
Anglo—American Trade Agreement of 1938, and it was understood in 
both London and Washington that eventually Britain and America 
might need to establish a friendship and an alliance in order to deal with 
the threat to democracy and national security posed by fascist Germany 
and militaristic Japan. 

An Anglo—American concord seemed unlikely in the short term. The 
American public’s perception that it had been sucked into World War I 
because of U.S. financial and commercial interests was reinforced with 
the findings of the Nye Committee, a Senate investigation into the mu- 
nitions industry that reported in February 1936. The report showed that 
the Allies had been loaned over $2.3 billion between 1915 and Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war in April 1917, whereas Germany had only been 
loaned $27 million. In an attempt to avoid a similar experience, a series 
of Neutrality Acts were passed in the 1930s, although after Britain de- 
clared war on Germany on 3 September 1939, President Roosevelt rec- 
ognized that it was impossible to stay “neutral in thought.” This was an 
acknowledgment that public opinion polls showed a majority of Amer- 
icans favored the Allies, were willing to aid Britain and France, but re- 
mained convinced that the United States should stay out of the war. 
During the so-called phony war of late 1939 and early 1940, Washing- 
ton attempted to maintain its distance from events in Europe, and Lon- 
don understood that strong, organized isolationist forces explained 
America’s position. The noninterventionist sentiment in the United 
States began to weaken with Adolf Hitler’s invasion of Finland, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands in the spring of 1940 and with reporter Ed 
Murrow’s emotional radio broadcasts describing the London “blitz” be- 
tween September 1940 and May 1941. Fearing for Britain’s survival, 
the new British prime minister, Winston Churchill, also began to press 
more forcefully for help from the United States, and Roosevelt agreed 
that the United States should become the “arsenal of democracy” and 
provide Britain with sufficient military and financial aid to win the war. 
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Help came in the shape of the destroyers-for-bases deal in August 1940 
and Lend-Lease in March 1941. And, although not involved militarily 
in the war, Roosevelt became increasingly concerned to shape the post- 
war settlement, first by outlining the “Four Freedoms” that humans 
were entitled to and then by meeting Churchill at Placentia Bay in Au- 
gust 1941 to agree to the Atlantic Charter. 

Despite continuing pressure from London, it was the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 that ended isolationist sentiment, 
triggered U.S. entry into World War II, and led the Atlantic Alliance to 
take shape. Faced with common enemies and having a unity of purpose, 
Britain and America worked together in an unprecedented manner. At 
the Arcadia Conference of late December 1941 and early January 1942, 
Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to establish an Anglo-American al- 
liance, embarked on a “Germany first” policy, and created the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff with its headquarters in Washington (allowing for 
joint military command during the Second World War). This was the be- 
ginning of a series of unparalleled developments in the bilateral rela- 
tionship. Shared responsibility was also established for the military 
planning of Operation Overlord, the D-Day landings in Normandy, un- 
der the leadership of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, who had control 
of the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEPF). The extent of Anglo-American military cooperation proved 
not only unmatched but, more importantly, successful. The United 
States sent almost 12 million service personnel overseas to fight the Al- 
lied cause (and lost 292,000 in combat). The first U.S. troops arrived in 
Britain on 24 January 1942, American pilots joined the Royal Air Force 
in air raids by July 1942, and Anglo-American naval (and intelligence) 
cooperation secured victory against German U-boats in the battle for the 
Atlantic that took place in 1942 and 1943. British and American forces 
fought together in North Africa and in the invasion of Sicily before the 
invasion of France on 6 June 1944, and after D-Day pressed on together 
to liberate Europe (with French, Canadian, and Russian forces). This 
level of defense cooperation was enhanced by personal relationships at 
the highest levels, notably the close one between Churchill and Roo- 
sevelt but also the friendship between the U.S. Army Chief of Staff 
General George C. Marshall and Field Marshal Sir John Dill, head of 
the British military mission. 
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The extraordinary degree of wartime collaboration did not prevent 
differences between Washington and London over military strategy, op- 
erations on the battlefield, and wider political issues. Often the differ- 
ences centered on how far British military plans were connected to im- 
perial concerns, with tensions apparent over Britain’s preference for a 
Mediterranean campaign before an invasion of France, and disagree- 
ments between U.S. General “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell and his British su- 
perior, Lord Louis Mountbatten, commander of the South-East Asia 
Command (SEAC) over the decision that British and Commonwealth 
ground forces should retake Burma, a British colony, from the Japanese. 
And, as the war progressed and the United States grew in confidence, 
Britain’s declining power and status became clear, so that by the time of 
the Yalta and Potsdam conferences in April and July of 1945, Roosevelt 
and his successor Harry S. Truman began to cut Churchill out of some 
discussions with the Soviet leadership. Regardless of such late war An- 
glo—American tensions, when the world war ended on 15 August 1945, 
after the United States dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki to end the war in the Pacific, the foundations of the postwar “‘spe- 
cial relationship” had been laid. The United States had accepted the 
need for it to have a wider worldview, had worked with the British and 
its other allies to create the United Nations in September 1945, had es- 
tablished its own military bases in Great Britain, and had negotiated an 
intelligence-sharing agreement; and the two partners had participated in 
joint research on the development of the atomic bomb via the Quebec 
Agreement of 1943. Moreover, the institutional and bureaucratic con- 
tacts between London and Washington had increased markedly. The 
number of British diplomats and ministry officials in Washington rose 
from a 1939 level of fewer than 20 to over 9,000 by the end of the war. 


THE “SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP” AND THE COLD WAR 


By the end of World War II, Britain’s status as a “great power” had been 
reduced greatly by a lengthy and costly war. The human costs had been 
great, with over 250,000 casualties; many of Britain’s cities had faced 
physical destruction from continuous aerial bombing; and the financial 
costs had been severe, with Britain losing a quarter of its prewar value. 
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The war also saw the process of decolonization increase rapidly, and by 
1947 Britain had left the Indian subcontinent and by 1948 had ceded its 
mandate in Palestine. In contrast to a war-ravished and weakened 
Britain, America was now a confident economic and military super- 
power, and the dominant power in the Anglo-American relationship. It 
was imperative for Britain’s future influence on the world stage to be 
able to maintain a close working relationship with the United States. 

In Britain and America, the desire to continue the Atlantic alliance in 
the postwar era had an economic imperative. Prior to the war’s end, 
London and Washington had worked together to try to prevent a return 
to the protectionism of the 1920s and 1930s and ensure a more stable 
world economic order by establishing an international exchange rate 
system pegged to the value of gold in the Bretton Woods Agreement of 
1944. But with the war’s end, the administration of Harry S. Truman 
acted swiftly to end its program of Lend-Lease to the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, leaving London to contemplate its sterling balance prob- 
lem and Britain’s reconstruction without sufficient funds to do so. From 
September to December 1945, Britain’s key economist, John Maynard 
Keynes, negotiated in Washington over an Anglo-American loan. By 
agreeing to a low-interest loan of $3.75 billion, U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred Vinson recognized it would help secure British involve- 
ment in the Bretton Woods system (including the International Mone- 
tary Fund [IMF] and the World Bank) that had become operational in 
1946. The United States proved crucial to British economic recovery by 
providing the Anglo-American loan and by providing Marshall aid in 
1948. In later years, America also provided support for the pound ster- 
ling on several occasions, particularly before it was devalued by Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson in 1967 and during the IMF crisis of 1976. Eco- 
nomic cooperation was also noticeable in 1948 when the United States 
and Great Britain were both founding members of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), later the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), which was set up to promote free trade and reduce protection- 
ist measures amongst its membership. 

The most pressing factor urging the continuance of a strong 
Anglo—American relationship was the emergence of the Cold War. De- 
spite the United States’ nuclear superiority, very quickly it became ap- 
parent that Washington was faced with an ideological and strategic bat- 
tle with its former ally, the communist Soviet Union. Former prime 
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minister Winston Churchill made it clear in his Fulton, Missouri, speech 
in March 1946 that both Britain and America would not only benefit 
from the continuance of the wartime cooperation but that a “special” re- 
lationship was a necessity in order to combat the threat to the Western 
world from communism. The cash-strapped postwar Labour govern- 
ment, led by Prime Minister Clement Attlee, could no longer afford to 
provide economic and military assistance to Greece and Turkey and en- 
couraged the United States to take on this financial burden, as these 
countries were facing communist insurrections. The resultant Truman 
Doctrine issued by the president to Congress on 12 March 1947 for- 
malized the policy of containment of communism. 

In the zero-sum atmosphere of the Cold War, Washington decided 
that Britain would be its key ally. The rationale behind this decision was 
clear: Britain was a stable democracy; it was well placed to act as a 
leader in Europe, and certainly act as a bridge between America and the 
other European allies; it had important strengths overseas, including a 
significant military capability; and it had its Commonwealth links. The 
continued defense cooperation between the two nations remained the 
most striking example of real, practical cooperation. The willingness of 
Great Britain to allow a foreign power, however friendly, to retain and 
grow military bases on its soil was a staggering development. Signifi- 
cantly, the two nations also demonstrated their willingness to work to- 
gether to deal with the communist threat during the Berlin blockade cri- 
sis in 1948 when they operated a joint airlift. During the crisis in Berlin, 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s decision to invite the United 
States to station B-29 bombers, capable of carrying nuclear weapons, at 
RAF air bases was another acknowledgment of how much London felt 
it needed a U.S. military commitment to safeguard the security of Eu- 
rope and in September 1954 Britain became a crucial “forward-base” 
for possible strikes against the Soviet Union with the arrival of the first 
U.S. nuclear weapons in Britain. Berlin also pushed Bevin and U'S. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson to work together closely to complete 
the formation of the military alliance, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) on 4 April 1949. The United States was now involved in 
an “entangling alliance.” 

In the first decade of the Cold War, Anglo-American defense collab- 
oration did not extend to cooperation in the nuclear field. In August 
1946 the U.S. Congress had prevented the sharing of nuclear secrets 
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with the passage of the McMahon Act. By the time the act had been re- 
pealed in 1958, Britain had developed its own atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. Anglo-American nuclear cooperation resumed with the passage 
of the U.S -U.K. Mutual Defense Agreement, under which the two par- 
ties worked together to aid each other’s nuclear planning and develop- 
ment processes, and embarked on joint nuclear testing. In effect, 
Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent was increasingly dependent on 
American assistance as they came to rely on sharing of technology, mis- 
siles, information, and materiel. During a meeting with Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan in Bermuda in 1957, President Eisenhower agreed to 
station American Thor missiles in Britain as Britain struggled to deliver 
its own Blue Streak missiles. This dependence on U.S. missiles meant 
Britain had to negotiate to gain U.S. Polaris and Trident missiles in the 
1960s and 1970s. Although nuclear cooperation became another con- 
crete dimension of the “special relationship,” Britain’s close alliance 
with the United States was partly justified by the feeling that it could 
provide a moderating influence on Washington in an era of nuclear pro- 
liferation—indeed, it might be able to restrain the U.S. colossus—and 
thus debates continued over the degree of British involvement in nu- 
clear decision making and military planning. As concerns about nuclear 
proliferation grew in the aftermath of the Cuban missile crisis of Octo- 
ber 1962, a global treaty on nuclear arms limitation was negotiated in 
1963. During the negotiations between President John F. Kennedy, Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet Union, and Prime Minister 
Macmillan, there was some degree of Anglo-American discord. Al- 
though Washington and London were keen to see an East—West agree- 
ment on the issue, Macmillan had a stronger preference than Kennedy 
for a comprehensive test ban treaty (banning testing underground in ad- 
dition to the ban on atmospheric and above-ground testing that was 
agreed) and played an important role in ensuring the final Limited Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty was agreed to by all parties. Britain and America 
also worked together during the negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968, which recognized existing 
nuclear powers but prevented nonnuclear powers from acquiring the 
weapons. Despite an Anglo-American commitment to nuclear disarma- 
ment, successive postwar British governments felt that the 
Anglo—American nuclear deterrence safeguarded British national inter- 
ests, namely its physical security. 
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The need for a continuing, strong Anglo-American alliance was ac- 
cepted by most of the British and American public, principally because 
of the perceived threat from the Soviets but also because cultural ties 
and emotional bonds had grown during World War II and continued into 
the postwar decades. The two peoples had shared the wartime experi- 
ence; there had been an American “occupation” of Britain by approxi- 
mately three million GIs who passed through Britain during 1942 and 
1945, with up to 70,000 British war brides and 14,000 children return- 
ing to the United States after the war. Other forms of cultural interac- 
tion continued to grow and often proved reciprocal as mutual imitation 
thrived. Not only did cinema and literature continue to influence per- 
ceptions of each other’s national character, but the United States in- 
creased its export of American music to Great Britain, notably blues 
music and rock ’n’ roll music in the 1950s, with Elvis Presley proving 
a huge phenomenon among British youth. American popular music 
lovers were, in turn, enamored by the British “invasion” in the 1960s, 
when the Beatles and Rolling Stones, among others, found success in 
the United States. And from the 1950s onward, British and American 
television audiences watched television programs from the other side of 
the Atlantic and networks copied popular formats for their respective 
populations. And yet during the postwar period, Anglophobic tenden- 
cies still existed within America. The U.S. Congress, concerned by spi- 
raling defense budgets, felt that Britain and other European powers 
should take more responsibility for their own defense and related costs. 
Anti-Americanism also ebbed and waned in Great Britain. Opposition 
to American foreign policy, particularly in relation to the stationing of 
American nuclear missiles on British soil (leading to accusations that 
Britain had become the 51st state) and the war in Vietnam, saw groups 
like the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND) flourish in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

When North Korea invaded South Korea in June 1950, the “special 
relationship” faced its first major challenge during the Cold War. Just 
five years after the end of World War II, Britain demonstrated its cre- 
dentials as a loyal ally and committed cold warrior by sending 63,000 
troops to join America’s 480,000 troops to repel the North Koreans. 
This was the second-largest troop commitment in the UN-backed allied 
force, and Britain’s involvement allowed Prime Minister Clement At- 
tlee to portray the British government as a voice of reason when, in a 
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press conference, Truman refused to rule out General Douglas 
MacArthur being able to use nuclear weapons in the military campaign. 
Attlee famously flew to Washington in December 1950 to discuss the 
president’s comments, and although the two leaders never really dis- 
cussed the issue, Attlee returned to London assured that Truman was in 
full control and the prime minister was able to portray himself as a 
moral influence on the White House. 

While Britain proved a staunch, anticommunist ally, and the two 
demonstrated public unity and cooperation during the Korean War, Lon- 
don and Washington had differing views on how to deal with the com- 
munist threat. In general terms, over the course of the Cold War, Britain 
took a more pragmatic, accommodationist approach than the United 
States, who preferred to take a harder line with what they perceived as 
monolithic communism. Disagreements emerged over how best to deal 
with China after it turned communist in 1949. Britain recognized the re- 
ality of its existence and extended diplomatic recognition to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1950, while the United States main- 
tained its recognition of the Republic of China government based in 
Taiwan, did not allow the PRC to take China’s seat at the United Na- 
tions until October 1971, and took until 1979 to officially recognize the 
PRC. Similarly, Britain preferred to continue to trade with Cuba after 
the Castro regime aligned itself with the Soviet Union in the early 
1960s, despite pressure from the White House and U.S. Congress to join 
their trade embargo. 

And, of course, the Cold War period saw other serious breaches in 
Anglo—American unity. The most important and most public rift came 
during the Suez crisis of 1956. When Britain, along with France and Is- 
rael, launched a military attack against Egypt after it nationalized the 
Suez Canal, the administration of Dwight D. Eisenhower forced an end 
to the invasion and a cease-fire through diplomatic and financial means. 
Britain’s inability to sustain a military venture without U.S. support 
proved humiliating to the government of Anthony Eden and marked the 
decline of Britain’s military power by reminding London that Washing- 
ton now called the shots. Such an open display of disagreement was 
mostly avoided in future years, although when Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara announced the cancellation of the Skybolt missile in 
1962, another high-profile rift resulted. Having been promised the bal- 
listic missile, Macmillan appeared to outnegotiate President John F. 
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Kennedy at the Nassau Conference in December 1962 when it was 
agreed that Britain would receive the Polaris intercontinental missile in- 
stead of Skybolt. Anglo-American political discord was also apparent 
in the 1960s when the limits of U.S. power were demonstrated during 
the Vietnam War. In December 1964 the administration of Lyndon B. 
Johnson was unable to persuade the government of Harold Wilson to 
send troops to the conflict—partly because Britain was overstretched 
militarily and partly because many within the Labour Party did not 
agree with the war—and yet, publicly, Britain went on to provide diplo- 
matic support for the American war. Behind the scenes, the British gov- 
ernment attempted to assert its views over the military methods used in 
Vietnam (and were condemnatory in private of the American use of gas 
in March 1965) and attempted to act as an “honest broker” in peace 
talks. 

During the period of the pro-European government of Edward Heath, 
Anglo—American relations lost some of their vitality, and again saw a 
degree of discord during the 1973 Arab-Israeli War, when Britain re- 
fused to allow the United States to use its base in Cyprus during Amer- 
ican operations to aid Israel. And despite their concerns about the risk 
of a nuclear conflict between the two superpowers, Britain was con- 
cerned that during the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) of the 
1970s the United States might do a deal with the Soviets over their 
heads, and leave Britain vulnerable to Soviet attack. As a result, the ad- 
ministration of President Jimmy Carter was willing to gain British ap- 
proval of the SALT treaty by agreeing in 1979 to station cruise missiles 
on British soil. Even during the love-fest years of Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher and President Ronald Reagan, when the two took a hard 
line on Soviet communism and Thatcher was willing to court unpopu- 
larity at home by allowing American planes to launch an attack on 
Libya in 1986 from British bases, there were disagreements between 
Washington and London. The United States’ national interests led them 
to ponder the wisdom of supporting the British attempt to recapture the 
Falklands Islands from its Latin American ally, Argentina, in 1982, and 
Thatcher condemned U.S. military action in Grenada in October 1983. 
Thatcher was also concerned by Reagan’s apparent desire to try to elim- 
inate nuclear weapons via talks with Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
at Reykjavik in 1986. In the aftermath of the talks, Thatcher flew to 
Washington and gained affirmation that Britain’s Trident nuclear fleet 
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would be modernized. Despite disagreements over the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI), the United States and Soviet Union negotiated 
the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty of 1987 that in- 
cluded an American commitment to withdraw such weapons from Eu- 
ropean soil. America’s cruise missiles were subsequently withdrawn 
from British bases, such as Greenham Common, by 1992, and in June 
2008 it was reported that the last U.S. nuclear weapons had been with- 
drawn from RAF Lakenheath in Suffolk, ending a 50-year nuclear pres- 
ence in Britain. 

Despite a number of serious disagreements during the Cold War era, 
both Britain and American were keen to see the Anglo-American rela- 
tionship remain a strong one. Britain rarely challenged the United States 
in public, instead providing rhetorical support for most of its foreign 
policy. And, importantly, as a fellow anticommunist nation, Britain was 
prepared to maintain an overseas military presence in key parts of the 
world, especially before its withdrawal of troops from East of Suez in 
the early 1970s. Even after that time, Britain still remained an important 
Cold War ally for the United States because of its willingness to station 
American weapons and troops on its soil, and the two countries contin- 
ued to maintain crucial intelligence links. For Britain, the relationship 
had even more significance. Postwar governments believed in the nu- 
clear deterrent, to varying degrees, and were keen to shelter under the 
U.S. nuclear umbrella. And as a declining world power, Britain took 
comfort in appearing to have power and significance through its rela- 
tionship with the United States. The complicating factor on many occa- 
sions was Britain’s relationship with Europe. For its own economic ben- 
efit, Britain applied for entry into the European Economic Community 
(EEC) in the 1960s. General Charles de Gaulle’s rejection of the appli- 
cation in January 1963 and November 1967, in part because he felt 
Britain would act as a Trojan horse for the United States, reminded the 
Macmillan and Wilson governments that having a foot in both the 
American and European camps was always going to be a difficult game 
to play. With Britain’s eventual entry into the EEC in 1973, with the ex- 
ception of Edward Heath, who was openly pro-European, successive 
postwar British leaders have attempted to maintain a special relation- 
ship with America, while hoping to take a more decisive role in Europe. 
In general, the United States encouraged Britain to move closer to Eu- 
rope not only because in Washington’s eyes it would help secure a sta- 
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ble Europe, with one of its key allies at its center, but also because as 
Dean Acheson had famously remarked in 1962, Britain had lost an em- 
pire and not yet found a role. 


THE POST-COLD WAR RELATIONSHIP 


As the “special relationship” was formed during a period when there 
was a clear enemy and the common objective of containing commu- 
nism, the end of the Cold War presented Anglo-American relations with 
a new challenge. British foreign-policy makers feared there would be a 
less-interventionist and more-isolationist trend in U.S. foreign policy, 
and worried that Washington would no longer value its relationship 
with London to the same extent. The utility of the institutions and al- 
liance frameworks that bound Britain and the United States together 
during World War II and the Cold War was now questioned. While 
Britain still hoped to remain loyal to the United States, it also hoped for 
deeper integration within Europe; across the Atlantic, the United States 
had also developed “special relationships” with other countries as well, 
including Israel and Mexico. Britain’s currency in Washington appeared 
less valuable in the immediate post-Cold War years, despite the politi- 
cal and military cooperation shown between the administration of 
George H. W. Bush and the government of John Major during the Per- 
sian Gulf War of 1991, and was at a low point during the years of the 
first administration of Bill Clinton. In particular, Downing Street began 
to realize that Washington was willing to risk offending British sensi- 
bilities by tackling the impasse in Northern Ireland. The Anglo—Ameri- 
can relationship also appeared disunited over the crisis in Bosnia that 
began in 1992, when Major and his foreign secretary, Douglas Hurd, 
made great efforts to persuade President Clinton and Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher to join Britain in sending ground troops to support 
UN peacekeeping operations to defend Muslim “safe havens.” By Au- 
gust 1995 the United States had agreed to NATO-led air strikes against 
Bosnian Serbs and after the Dayton Peace Accords of November 1995 
joined British and French forces in safeguarding the settlement. Simi- 
larly, despite a much warmer working relationship between President 
Clinton and Prime Minister Tony Blair, the United States resisted 
British calls to contribute ground troops during the humanitarian crisis 
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in Kosovo in 1999, instead agreeing to NATO bombing of Serbia and 
introducing American forces to the subsequent international peacekeep- 
ing operation. 

The Anglo—American alliance was revitalized after the al-Qaeda ter- 
rorist attacks in New York and Washington on 11 September 2001. The 
sense of having “friends” in a hostile world became important again. 
Prime Minister Tony Blair immediately offered British sympathy and 
pledged to support the United States in facing “the fight for freedom.” 
And, as when working with Clinton, Blair developed a close relation- 
ship with President George W. Bush, with an obvious personal chem- 
istry between them. Indeed, many would argue that the Bush—Blair tan- 
dem probably marked a recent high point in Anglo—American relations, 
one that is unlikely to be achieved again. This personal dimension to the 
Anglo—American relationship added a sense of moral crusade to the 
“war on terror.” Although coming from different political horizons 
(Blair the left, Bush the right), the two were both highly moralistic in 
matters of foreign relations and took strong stands, often stronger than 
their fellow citizens approved of. Blair realized Britain’s weight was in- 
sufficient to pursue a policy of its own, emphasized its value as a bridge 
between the United States and Europe, and was willing to second Bush 
as appropriate. Britain agreed to let the United States use the Fyling- 
dales early warning station in North Yorkshire in the development of its 
National Missile Defense (NMD) system in 2003; and British and 
American forces took the lead in the invasion of Afghanistan in Octo- 
ber 2001 and of Iraq in March 2003, and in the subsequent military op- 
erations in those countries. As in past endeavors, however, the public 
front of unity masked some serious disagreements between London and 
Washington. Most importantly, Blair attempted to influence Bush by 
recommending Britain and America gain international approval, 
through the United Nations, of their planned invasion of Iraq. And, in 
both Afghanistan and Iraq, Britain expressed its unease at the noncom- 
batant casualties caused by high-level bombing campaigns. Moreover, 
given the unpopularity of the invasion of Iraq in Britain, the debate over 
the reasons behind the Anglo-American invasion of Iraq—suspected 
weapons of mass destruction (WMDs) or regime change—highlighted 
a long-standing belief that the United States takes British support for 
granted. 
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Reflecting well-established custom and practice, the post-Cold War 
period has witnessed London still willing to disagree with the United 
States over important issues while remaining committed to the princi- 
ple of a strong Anglo-American alliance. Blair was willing to voice 
British concerns about the American use of Guantanamo Bay to detain 
suspected Middle East terrorists without trial and disagreed with Bush 
over international action on climate change. And when Blair was re- 
placed by Gordon Brown, it became clear that Britain might be even 
less forthcoming. Indicating that Brown would follow a policy of en- 
gagement rather than coercion—and following the pragmatic, noncon- 
frontational approach that had led to the release of 15 British sailors and 
marines captured by Iranians off the coast of Iraq in March 2007 — less 
was heard from Britain on the need to block nuclear developments in 
Iran. Britain was also not among those gladly twisting the dragon’s tail 
over Tibet during the Olympics in Beijing or baiting the bear after Rus- 
sia invaded Georgia in August 2008. While the Bush White House sup- 
ported pro-Western Georgia’s efforts to suppress the attempted break- 
away of the state of South Ossetia, publicly criticized Vladimir Putin’s 
Russia over its recognition of the state of South Ossetia and subsequent 
military intervention, and sent U.S. warships to the Black Sea (ostensi- 
bly for relief purposes), the European Union (EU), including Britain, 
concentrated on brokering a cease-fire. And as an Atlanticist who 
stresses mutual rights and responsibilities, in addition to mutual inter- 
ests, Brown appears less concerned with personal loyalty to the incum- 
bent of the White House and more focused on his government’s need to 
cope with serious problems, political and economic, and even the rising 
danger of Labour being replaced by the Conservatives. It is unlikely, 
however, that David Cameron, should he come to power, would take a 
more aggressive stance as a relative newcomer to world politics. 

Just as there might be changes in personnel in Britain, which would 
inevitably alter its foreign policy and allow for the possibility of a re- 
assessment of Anglo-American relations, there will undoubtedly be 
changes in the United States as George W. Bush is replaced by Barack 
Obama. Obama is unlikely to be as pushy or aggressive as Bush, who 
will leave office with strong opposition to the war in Iraq and general 
dissatisfaction with his foreign policy more broadly, not only among 
Democrats but also from some Republicans. Perhaps recognizing that 
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Brown was not convinced that in recent years Britain had had sufficient 
influence or payback for its loyalty to the United States, during a visit 
to 10 Downing Street in May 2008, Obama spoke of the need to “re- 
calibrate” the “special relationship” with Britain, arguing that London 
and Washington should be “full partners.” In addition, the new presi- 
dent will face a challenging international environment. Rather than be- 
ing obsessed by the “war on terror,” the new president faces global eco- 
nomic problems as well as two rapidly emerging powers, not quite 
superpowers yet, but certainly dangerous rivals if not suitably ad- 
dressed, namely a resurgent Russia and the People’s Republic of China, 
who Britain and America would like to see operating within the estab- 
lished international system. As other powers challenge America’s global 
dominance, Washington may have to exercise leadership at a time when 
liberal democracy is increasingly questioned as the only way forward 
for emergent nations. 

Thus, Anglo-American relations must be inserted in the broader con- 
text. While American power has continued rising over recent decades, 
Britain’s power base has kept on shrinking. London could endorse poli- 
cies adopted in Washington, but it could not do much more and it could 
certainly not impose its own even within the European Union, whose 
foreign policy machinery it was increasingly absorbed into. So, as an 
ally, Britain was of shrinking significance. However, it could still play 
an important role as a friend, even as “best buddy.” The most serious 
drawback to much of recent American policy has been that it was con- 
cocted in Washington, often without too much concern as to what oth- 
ers thought of it, and on occasion the American president even looked 
like the bully. Calling its opponents enemies, let alone part of an axis of 
evil, did not help matters. Yet, as Afghanistan and Iraq showed, even the 
United States could not always go it alone even against rather second- 
and even third-rate opponents, while the “war on terror” depended 
much more on cooperation than power. Thus, Britain could again, as it 
had under Blair, provide coaching on how to get along with other coun- 
tries and present policies that seem less one-sided and aggressive. More 
simply, it could pass along the knowledge that except for rather special 
cases, international relations is not about good versus bad (let alone 
evil) but seeking mutually agreeable solutions to concrete problems and 
only resorting to force, threats, or bullying when all else fails. It is ap- 
parent that in fighting the war on terrorism, Britain would like to take 
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the moral high ground by taking a criminal justice or civil libertarian 
approach. Anglo-American relations may therefore face a period of 
readjustment as Britain continues to attempt to educate the White House 
on the benefits of its approach to counterterrorism over the United 
States’ quick-fix, military approach that leaves the West open to casti- 
gation for the use of preemptive strikes, extraordinary renditions, and 
the use of torture. 

In the 21st century, while the power disparity between Britain and the 
United States remains enormous, the bilateral relationship between the 
United States and Great Britain remains grounded in strong emotional 
ties of language, culture, trade, and history, and continues to have tan- 
gible links in the fields of defense and intelligence. Central to British 
foreign policy and still of great significance to Washington, the An- 
glo—American relationship remains a fascinating and key dynamic in in- 
ternational politics. 


The Dictionary 
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ABOLITIONISTS. A transatlantic network of abolitionists was estab- 
lished as early as the 1780s. Recognizing that the slave trade was in- 
ternational in scope, abolitionists in the United States and Great 
Britain understood that it was essential to collaborate with each other. 
In 1807, both nations banned their citizens from participation in the 
international slave trade. The British Anti-Slavery Society, formed in 
1823, turned its attention to the abolition of slavery throughout the 
British Empire, which it achieved with the passage of the 1833 West 
Indian Emancipation Act. American abolitionist William Lloyd Gar- 
rison of the American Anti-Slavery Society was inspired by aboli- 
tionists in the British Anti-Slavery Society, particularly George 
Thompson, and the organization modeled its activities on similar 
lines. Understanding the need to mobilize public opinion, Garrison 
and fellow abolitionist and slave Frederick Douglass embarked on in- 
ternational tours that included Britain, partly to raise funds for their 
campaigns. Garrison visited Britain in 1833 and 1846 to help in the 
British antislavery campaign and received great encouragement for 
his activities in the United States, including his writings in The Lib- 
erator. He received great acclaim in Britain when he visited in 1867 
and 1877, commenting on the American Civil War, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the 13th Amendment to the Constitution that abol- 
ished slavery in 1865. 

Douglass arrived in Liverpool in August 1845 and spent 18 months 
traveling around Britain and Ireland, raising the profile of the anti- 
slavery movement by delivering hundreds of lectures and enjoying 
liberties he was not accorded in his home country. His visit also pro- 
vided him with sufficient personal funds to buy his own freedom on 
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his return home, largely as a result of a donation from a wealthy sup- 
porter, Miss Ellen Richardson from Newcastle upon Tyne. He also 
collected enough money to fund an independent, abolitionist, African 
American newspaper, the North Star, which he founded in 1847. 


ACHESON, DEAN (1893-1971). Dean Acheson was American un- 
dersecretary of state between 1945 and 1947 and secretary of state 
between 1949 and 1953. On 21 February 1947, Britain informed the 
United States that it could no longer afford to provide financial aid to 
Greece and Turkey and urged the administration of Harry S. Tru- 
man to take over financial responsibility in order to prevent a com- 
munist victory in Greece. Acheson was instrumental in persuading 
the U.S. Congress of the need for immediate American support when 
he warned them that a success for the communists in Greece would 
lead to the spread of the “infection” throughout Europe and Africa, 
like “apples in a barrel infected by one rotten one.” On 12 March 
1947, the president announced what became known as the Truman 
Doctrine, and persuaded Congress to appropriate funds of $400 mil- 
lion in aid to Greece and Turkey. Acheson was also considered a 
friend to the British because he had been the original instigator be- 
hind the European Recovery Program (Marshall Plan) after the end 
of World War II and because he had worked closely with Ernest 
Bevin, British foreign secretary, on the formation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Acheson was later impressed 
by Britain’s military commitment during the Korean War 
(1950-1953). However, in 1962, Acheson appeared to chastise the 
British for their closeness to the United States when he described 
Britain in the following terms: “Great Britain has lost an Empire and 
has not yet found a role. The attempt to play a separate power role— 
that is, a role apart from Europe, a role based on a ‘special relation- 
ship’ with the United States, a role based on being the head of a 
‘Commonwealth’ which has no political structure, or unity, or 
strength and enjoys a fragile and precarious economic relationship— 
that role is about to be played out.” Despite President J ohn F. 
Kennedy’s attempts to distance himself from Acheson’s words, they 
were poorly received in British political circles, partly because he 
had touched a nerve but also because the government of Harold 
Macmillan suspected it reflected a weakening of the Anglo—Ameri- 
can relationship. 
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ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS, SR. (1807-1886). As minister to 
England between 1861 and 1868, Charles F. Adams was awarded the 
lesser title of minister rather than ambassador due to a dispute with 
fellow Massachusetts congressman Charles Summer, also head of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Adams was instrumental in maintain- 
ing British neutrality during the American Civil War. Working with 
the British minister in Washington, Lord Lyons, Adams helped to 
contain the fallout from incidents such as the Trent affair, which had 
threatened war between Britain and the United States. 


ADAMS, GERRY (1948- ). Gerry Adams is an Irish Republican politi- 
cian in Northern Ireland who was elected president of Sinn Fein in 
1983 and elected as member of Parliament (MP) from West Belfast 
in the same year. Adams refused to take his seat in Westminster be- 
cause of the compulsory oath of allegiance to the British queen. Un- 
der a ban imposed by Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher in 1988, 
Adams’s voice could not be broadcast by the media and his words 
were commonly read by an actor while his image appeared on screen. 
The reason for the ban, which applied to all Irish Republican organi- 
zations, was to “deny terrorists the oxygen of publicity.” The ban re- 
ceived much criticism by organizations advocating freedom of 
speech and was lifted by Prime Minister John Major in 1994. 
Adams became a central figure in the Northern Ireland peace 
process in the 1990s. In February 1994, President Bill Clinton 
granted Gerry Adams a visa to visit the United States to attend fund- 
raising events at Irish American societies. Clinton’s decision was a 
reversal of a 20-year U.S. policy of denying his entry and was made 
against the strenuous objections of the British government, who ar- 
gued that Adams would take the opportunity to promote the Irish Re- 
publican Army (IRA) with Irish Americans. President Clinton denied 
that he was being “soft on terrorism,” instead arguing that by engag- 
ing Irish Republicans in debate they could be persuaded to leave vi- 
olence behind. After the IRA declared a cease-fire in August 1994, 
President Clinton visited Belfast in November 1995, shaking 
Adams’s hand when they met on the Falls Road. On five occasions 
Clinton also invited Adams to visit the White House on St. Patrick’s 
Day. Clinton’s successor, President George W. Bush, continued the 
policy of speaking directly with Adams over the decommissioning of 
arms and power-sharing agreements in Northern Ireland, but in the 
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wake of the September 11 attacks and Sinn Fein’s opposition to the 
war in Iraq, the Bush White House preferred telephone conversa- 
tions rather than face-to-face meetings. 


AFGHANISTAN (1979). In December 1979, Soviet forces occupied 
Afghanistan after nationalist and religious unrest erupted in the coun- 
try, threatening anarchy in a state bordering the communist super- 
power. This action was condemned by most Western nations and the 
border states of India and Pakistan. The United States, under the ad- 
ministration of J immy Carter, led a call for a boycott of the 1980 
Olympic Games due to be held in Moscow. The government of M ar- 
garet Thatcher in Britain joined the call for a boycott but was defied 
by the British Olympic Association, which voted to send British com- 
petitors to the games. 


AFGHANISTAN, INVASION OF (2001). In the wake of the terrorist 
attacks on September 11, 2001, the United States and Great Britain 
launched a military invasion of Afghanistan on 7 October 2001, be- 
ginning with an aerial bombing campaign. Codenamed Operation 
Enduring Freedom, the invasion marked the beginning of President 
George W. Bush’s “war on terror” and aimed to target Osama bin 
Laden, the instigator of the 9/11 attacks, his terrorist network al- 
Qaeda, and the fundamentalist Taliban government in Afghanistan, 
which was suspected of supporting al-Qaeda and providing the group 
with a safe haven. Prime Minister Tony Blair did not hesitate in of- 
fering British military support for the invasion. After the initial stage 
of the invasion, American and British forces fought alongside forces 
from Afghanistan’s Northern Alliance and received moral and practi- 
cal support from other coalition nations, including Australia, Bahrain, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Jordan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Romania, and Russia. 
The joint invasion of Afghanistan also marked a new closeness in the 
relationship between Blair and Bush. 

The war succeeded in removing the Taliban from power but Tal- 
iban insurgency continued to thwart efforts to establish a new demo- 
cratic government. In December 2001, the United Nations author- 
ized an International Security Assistance Force (ISAF), led by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), to assist the Afghan 
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government in its efforts to control and reconstruct the country. In 
October 2006, ISAF took over command of international military 
forces in eastern Afghanistan from the U.S -led coalition. In 2007, the 
United States had 26,000 troops in Afghanistan—the highest of the 
war —and Great Britain still had approximately 7,000 troops there. In 
August 2007, the first friendly fire incident in Afghanistan marred 
Anglo—American cooperation in Afghanistan when three British sol- 
diers were killed while on patrol in the Helmand province after a U'S. 
F-15 bombed the convoy. 


ALABAMA CLAIMS. The Alabama claims were a major source of 
tension between Great Britain and the United States in the aftermath 
of the American Civil War. During the war, the British had built 
warships (disguised as merchant ships in order to get around Britain’s 
official neutrality), including the Alabama, for the Confederate 
forces. These cruisers inflicted great damage on the U.S. merchant 
marine, sinking around 150 Northern ships. When the war was over, 
the United States claimed compensation from the British for violat- 
ing its neutrality, for the loss of its ships, and also for prolonging the 
war by enabling the Confederates to undertake commerce raiding. 
Although some initial estimates of the costs incurred to the United 
States were as high as $2 billion, the government of William Glad- 
stone eventually agreed to pay $15.5 million in damages in 1872. The 
settlement of the Alabama claims came after the establishment of an 
international tribunal in Geneva, Switzerland. 


ALASKAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. In the 19th century, the bound- 
ary between Canada (a British dominion) and the Alaskan panhan- 
dle was poorly defined and a serious dispute over the matter started 
when gold was discovered in 1896 along the Klondike River. In the 
early 1900s, Great Britain chose to back the United States rather than 
Canada on this issue after it was referred to international arbitration. 
Settlement of this dispute was seen as a positive development in 
Anglo-American relations and reflective of the “great rapproche- 
ment” between the two nations. See also BERING SEA DISPUTE. 


ALBRIGHT, MADELEINE (1937- ). Madeleine Albright served 
as the first woman U.S. secretary of state from 1997 to 2001, thus 
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becoming the highest ranking woman in the history of the U.S. gov- 
ernment at that time. Albright had earlier served as U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations, 1993-1997. During her time as secretary of 
state in the second administration of William Clinton, Anglo—Amer- 
ican relations improved noticeably. Although Albright spent time in 
Britain during World War II, she did not appear to have any special 
affection for the country but did appear to share the ethical world- 
view of the British foreign secretary, Robin C ook. Their mutual ab- 
horrence of ethnic apartheid was a factor in the more proactive pol- 
icy of the United States and Great Britain toward Bosnia and 
Kosovo. On 30 June 1997 Albright also announced that she would, 
along with Cook, boycott the Chinese ceremony to mark the transfer 
of Hong Kong to Chinese sovereignty. 


AMERICAN BASES IN BRITAIN. The United States has maintained 
a number of military bases in Great Britain since World War II. Be- 
cause of the secrecy surrounding the issue, the exact number of bases 
has been difficult to determine and has changed over time. In the 
mid-1980s—with the Cold War still ongoing—it was estimated that 
there could be as many as 135 American military bases in Britain; 
most of these were facilities that were used by the U.S. armed forces 
but 25 were major operational bases or military headquarters. There 
are currently 12 active U.S. Air Force in Europe (USAFE) bases in 
Great Britain. 

The establishment of the major bases began during World War II 
and grew with the Berlin blockade crisis in 1948 when Ernest 
Bevin, British foreign secretary, asked the administration of Harry 
S. Truman to send B-29 bomber groups to Britain. J ames Forrestal, 
U.S. secretary of defense, had been planning for a permanent air 
force base in Britain and the Royal Air Force (RAF) had begun 
preparing some of its bases for a U.S. bomber presence. Bevin’s re- 
quest was encouraged by Washington and the decision to invite the 
United States to station the bombers in Britain was made in secret on 
28 June 1948 by Prime Minister Clement Attlee and a small group 
of ministers, including Bevin, Herbert Morrison, A. V. Alexander, 
and the chiefs of staff. These planes could carry atomic bombs and 
reach Moscow from Britain. In July 1948, the National Security 
Council agreed to send 60 bombers to three RAF stations in East An- 
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glia, and the first American Air Strategic Command on British soil 
was established at RAF Lakenheath. The agreement was formalized 
later in 1949. Although Bevin was pleased with this decision—as it 
ensured an American commitment to the defense of Europe —this act 
was extremely controversial, not least because the British govern- 
ment did not report the matter to Parliament. U.S. Air Force bases 
were established at Mildenhall, Greenham Common, Upper Hey- 
ford, Brize Norton, and Fairford in 1950, and the B-29 bombers were 
then fitted to carry nuclear weapons. As Britain became a base for a 
U.S. nuclear attack on the Soviet Union, it placed itself in the front- 
line of any future nuclear war. One of the major points of controversy 
was the issue of a British government veto on the use of American 
nuclear weapons from British bases. 

In addition to air force bases, the United States also maintains 
communications and intelligence bases in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding NSA Menwith Hill. The American presence has been the fo- 
cus of protests by groups such as the Campaign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament (CND), and the secrecy surrounding the bases is currently 
challenged by the Campaign for the Accountability of American 
Bases. See also ATOMIC BOMB; COLD WAR. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR (1861-1865). After decades of tension be- 
tween the largely antislavery Northern states and the proslavery 
Southern states, war broke out on 12 April 1861 between the Union 
forces of the United States of America, led by President Abraham 
Lincoln, and the Confederate forces, led by President Jefferson 
Davis of the secessionist Southern states. The Civil War lasted four 
years, ending on 9 April 1865 with the surrender of the Confederate 
army. At the beginning of the war, it was clear that the Union had a 
military advantage over the Confederacy due to its industrial base, its 
strength in numbers, and the ability of its navy to blockade the South 
in order to stifle its economy. The position taken by external powers 
was, therefore, of real importance. During the American Civil War, 
Great Britain adopted a position of neutrality. Declared officially by 
the government of Lord Palmerston on 13 May 1861, British neu- 
trality was a disappointment to both sides in the conflict. 

Confederate leaders assumed that Southern cotton was of such 
importance to the British economy that this would ensure London’s 
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support; many Southerners began to embargo shipments of cotton to 
Europe in the hope of prompting British or French intervention in the 
war. Although British cotton mills and the textile industry, particu- 
larly in Lancashire, imported 80 percent of their cotton from the 
American South, “cotton diplomacy” as it became known, proved to 
be less of a consideration due to a bumper crop in 1860 that ensured 
European warehouses had a good supply of cotton. Later in the war, 
as Northern blockades of Southern ports became effective, British 
manufacturers turned to other sources for the crop, including Egypt 
and India. Nevertheless, by early 1862 the blockade of Southern ports 
by the Northern navy led to a “cotton famine” as the supply of raw 
cotton dried up and, waiting for cotton prices to rise still further, 
wealthy merchants refused to release the warehoused stock of cotton. 
Mills in and around Manchester, England, began to close and textile 
workers lost their jobs and were forced to ask for poor law relief. De- 
spite this, many of the workers pledged their support to the Union 
cause during a famous meeting at the Free Trade Hall in December 
1863, and Lincoln acknowledged this personally in January 1864. In 
other ways, the impact of the American Civil War on the British 
economy proved positive. Noticeably, British arms manufacturers re- 
ceived a boost as they produced armaments and ships for the conflict 
and Britain’s North American colonies provided agricultural produce 
and manufactured goods to the Union. The Confederacy nevertheless 
put pressure on the British government, particularly in 1861 and 
1862, to recognize them diplomatically and to consider intervention 
in the war. The prime minister, British Foreign Secretary Lord John 
Russell, and Chancellor of the Exchequer William Gladstone were 
sympathetic to the Confederate case and would have had no objec- 
tion to the growing power of the United States being curtailed. How- 
ever, they were well aware that official recognition of the Confeder- 
acy would lead to war with the Union as President Lincoln had 
threatened that any foreign intervention would bring war with the 
United States. Northerners were equally dismayed at British neutral- 
ity. Although the moral issues surrounding slavery had not been high- 
lighted by the Union as the reason for war, its leaders expected 
Britain—as a country that had abolished slavery throughout its em- 
pire by 1833—to have some sympathy for its cause. In late 1861, the 
Trent affair —in which the British ship Trent was seized by the USS 
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San J acinto in international waters—threatened to bring Britain into 
the conflict on the side of the Confederacy, but the emergency was 
diffused by the diplomatic efforts of Charles F. Adams, minister to 
England, and Lord Lyons, British envoy in Washington. 

Relations between Britain and the United States remained strained 
and, fearing that the Union might invade Canada, Britain sent 11,000 
troops to protect its North American colony. The war thus increased 
London’s concerns over maintaining Canada’s security in the long 
term and fueled the move toward independence in 1867. As the war 
went on, the North’s effective diplomacy reminded the British gov- 
ernment of its abhorrence of slavery, and British public opinion be- 
gan to support the North. British behavior during the war was never- 
theless perceived as helping the South, particularly the use of British 
dockyards to build Confederate ships. The fallout from this issue 
dragged on until 1872 when a tribunal in Geneva ruled that Britain 
should pay damages of $15.5 million to the United States. The Con- 
federate government also made efforts to purchase an entire fleet of 
warships from the British that had originally been sold to China and, 
as they were reliant on British goods such as arms and armament, 
were supplied via the Bahamas and Bermuda in an attempt to evade 
the U.S. naval blockade. Despite not entering the war, an estimated 
50,000 British troops fought in the war on both sides, although most 
fought for the Confederacy. See also ABOLITION; ALABAMA 
CLAIMS; BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT; SHENANDOAH. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON A UNITED EUROPE (ACUE). 
The American Committee on a United Europe was established in 
1948 by leading figures in the U.S. intelligence community to en- 
courage political integration in Europe in order to fight the commu- 
nist threat in Europe. Great Britain, in particular, was seen as an ob- 
stacle to the achievement of such unity. Based in New York, the 
ACUE’s first chairman was General William J. Donovan, former 
head of the wartime Office of Strategic Services, and its vice-chair- 
man was Allen Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). Although a private organization with private donors, much of 
its funding came from the CIA. In its attempts to persuade European 
public opinion of the desirability of a united Europe, the ACUE 
funded the European Movement, partly at the behest of former prime 
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minister and leader of the Conservative Party Winston Churchill, 
who traveled to New York in March 1949 to appeal for financial sup- 
port. It is estimated the ACUE donated up to $4 million to the Euro- 
pean Movement in the early 1950s, although its members were un- 
aware of the source of this funding. The ACUE was defunct by 1960, 
three years after the signing of the Treaty of Rome that established 
the European Economic C ommunity (EEC). 


AMERICAN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE (1776). The 
founding document of the United States of America in which the 13 
colonies—Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia—declared their 
independence from Great Britain at the Second Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia. The Declaration was drafted by Thomas J efferson 
between 11 and 26 June 1776 and was adopted on 4 July 1776. See 
also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


AMERICAN STUDIES. American studies developed as an academic 
discipline after 1945. The term “American studies” is taken to em- 
brace the history, government and politics, economics, sociology, ge- 
ography, literature, and culture of the United States. The British Asso- 
ciation for American Studies (BAAS) was founded in 1955 by a group 
of British university lecturers. BAAS aims to promote and encourage 
the study of the United States within universities, colleges, and 
schools in the United Kingdom and has played an important part in the 
growth and popularity of American studies in Great Britain as an aca- 
demic discipline through conferences, publications, and advocacy. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LEAGUE. In July 1898, a group of 
Anglo-Saxonists from Great Britain and America met in London 
and founded the Anglo-American League. Organized with the pur- 
pose of securing “cordial and constant cooperation” and stressing the 
blood ties between the two nations, it was chaired by British Liberal 
MP James Bryce and had members in major cities in the United 
States and Great Britain. The league appears to have hosted large an- 
nual banquets of leading American and British elites in order to fos- 
ter improved Anglo—American relations. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN LOAN AGREEMENT (1945). In the after- 
math of World War II, Great Britain faced the mammoth task of re- 
construction, needed money to import food to feed a nation weary of 
wartime rationing, and faced a £5 billion balance of payments deficit. 
At the end of the war, the United States announced it was ending its 
L end-L ease system that had provided Britain with financial and mil- 
itary aid during the war. Consequently Britain had little choice but to 
negotiate a loan from the United States to help revitalize the strug- 
gling British economy. In the autumn of 1945, British economist 
J ohn Maynard K eynes was sent to Washington to head the British 
negotiating team and faced William Clayton of the State Department 
and Fred Vinson of the Treasury Department. Initially, the British 
hoped for an American gift, or a part loan, but the United States was 
in a position to dictate the terms. Discussions lasted three months un- 
til an agreement was reached on 6 December 1945 that the United 
States would lend Britain $3.75 billion. The loan terms were advan- 
tageous for the British at a fixed rate of 2 percent to be repaid over a 
50-year period. At the time, however, many in British circles felt this 
was harsh treatment considering the sacrifices made during the war 
and in contrast to the easier credit that Lend-Lease represented. There 
were heated discussions in the British Parliament where the Conser- 
vative Party in the House of Commons (by then Her Majesty’s Op- 
position) took a clearly anti-American stance. The last payment on 
the loan was made on 31 December 2006. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT (1938). On 17 No- 
vember 1938, the United States and Great Britain signed a trade 
treaty that demonstrated closer economic cooperation between the 
two countries and an increased commitment to the liberalization of 
trade. Prior to the agreement, the United States was concerned about 
British discrimination against American goods, particularly as Britain 
was its most valuable trading partner. During the 1930s, Britain’s 
trade within its empire was increasing and Washington, particularly 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, came to see Britain’s system of im- 
perial preference (lower tariffs for those within the empire) as a ma- 
jor contributor to the dire situation of American farmers. In addition, 
Hull believed that economic nationalism was at the forefront of world 
instability and consequently argued for the lowering of tariffs and 
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trade barriers. The agreement saw Britain make concessions on many 
American agricultural products, including the removal of duties on 
wheat, lard, and some fruit juices and the reduction of duties on many 
others. In return, the United States reduced its tariffs on high-grade 
cotton, wool, pottery, glassware, and leather products. The agreement 
was seen as a major step forward in boosting trade between the two 
countries. 


ANGLO-BOER WAR (1899-1902). At the height of Anglo- Saxon- 
ism —the concept of racial superiority that allowed Great Britain and 
the United States to justify their empires—both nations were faced 
with colonial revolt. For the United States, this resulted in the Philip- 
pine—American War; for Britain, it was the South African War or the 
Anglo—Boer War. Leaders on both sides of the Atlantic felt it neces- 
sary to intervene to expand their empires and argued that the territo- 
ries they eventually secured were incapable of statehood. To protect 
its gold and diamond mining interests in South Africa and to secure 
the southern end of its British African empire, Britain went to war 
with the Boer (Dutch) republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State led by Paul Kruger. The Boers feared the mass influx of British 
and other foreign prospectors who poured into the Transvaal after the 
discovery of gold in the area in 1886. The population of Johannes- 
burg had reached more than 100,000 by 1896 but included only a 
small percentage of white Boer citizens. Refusing the new arrivals 
any voting rights and placing high tax burdens on the speculators, the 
Boers tried to prevent British encroachment on their territory. In De- 
cember 1895, more than 500 British adventurers attempted to seize 
control of the Boer republics by force and, although the unofficial 
coup failed, it served to convince the Boers that the British were de- 
termined to annex their territory into the British Empire. In October 
1899, after the Boers and the British government refused to negotiate 
further over full equality for British citizens in the Transvaal, war 
broke out. Despite being outnumbered by the British forces by nearly 
five to one, the Boers, who were determined to remain independent, 
were not defeated until May 1902. 

The U.S. government, led by President William McKinley, re- 
mained neutral on the Anglo—Boer war, although it did issue many 
pro-British statements. The “yellow press,” including the newspapers 
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of William Randolph Hearst, supported the British. There were, how- 
ever, dissenting voices in the United States. Public opinion in the 
United States, and in most of Europe, was largely pro-Boer and anti- 
British, especially as reports of British brutality in their suppression of 
the Boers were published in the newspapers. Indeed, some Americans 
volunteered to fight with the Boers against the British. As a result, for 
the last time, Britain held Americans as prisoners of war. Discussions 
over their imprisonment led to diplomatic tension between London 
and Washington and the issue was not resolved until October 1902 
when British Foreign Secretary Lord Lansdowne let U.S. Secretary of 
State J ohn Hay know that the Americans would be repatriated. 


ANGLOPHILE. Anglophile is a term used to describe non-English 
people who admire all things English. The term has also been used as 
a term of abuse, describing those people who are unduly sycophantic 
toward the British. In the United States, Anglophilia has usually out- 
weighed Anglophobia, especially on the East Coast and among those 
of British descent, including the White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
(WASP) elements who dominated the political life of the United 
States in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


ANGLOPHOBE. Anglophobe is a term used to describe people who 
dislike or fear all things English. The first known use of the word 
“Anglophobia” came in a letter from Thomas J efferson to James 
Madison in May 1793 and its origins lay in the antipathy felt by many 
Americans for monarchies and aristocracies, and for King George 
Il and Lord North in particular. Other factors undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the growth of Anglophobia in the United States, including 
a dislike of British imperialism and economic power and the influ- 
ence of British manners and culture. Anglophobia reached its height 
during the Venezuelan boundary dispute of 1895 but was also a 
feature of the years between the two world wars, when American iso- 
lationists were suspicious of British attempts to engage the United 
States in European politics. Certain ethnic groups in the United States 
have been more prone to Anglophobia, noticeably Irish Americans 
and German Americans, but at certain times most political groups 
have engaged in a certain degree of Anglophobia. Anglophobia de- 
clined during and after World War II as the United States developed 
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a closer allied relationship with Great Britain. See also ANTI- 
AMERICANISM IN BRITAIN; WORLD WAR I. 


ANGLO-SAXONISM. By the late 19th century, the United States and 
Great Britain were becoming geopolitical rivals. The rapid industri- 
alization of the United States in the latter half of the 19th century had 
led more and more Americans to engage in foreign activities. Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade and overseas investment increased markedly in 
these years and the nation’s prosperity became increasingly depen- 
dent on foreign markets. At the same time, prominent elites and in- 
tellectuals on both sides of the Atlantic, including American philoso- 
pher John Fiske and Congregational clergyman Josiah Strong, 
promoted and popularized the racial theory of “Anglo—Saxonism.” 
Tapping into the American belief in their “manifest destiny” and So- 
cial Darwinist theories of “the survival of the fittest,’ Anglo—Saxon- 
ists believed the English-speaking peoples were racially superior and 
it was the “white man’s burden” to uplift and civilize other ethnic 
groups. In the United States, this was partly in response to the fear 
surrounding a mass influx of immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe and Asia, who were neither English speaking nor Protestants. 
Between 1870 and 1900, almost 12 million immigrants arrived in the 
United States, many of them from outside of western Europe. The 
threat to the dominant white Anglo-Saxon Protestant (WASP) su- 
premacy led many upper- and middle-class Americans to draw closer 
to their cousins in Britain in an attempt to preserve Anglo—Saxon su- 
premacy not only in the United States but also around the world. 
Anglo—Saxonism was used to legitimate calls to limit immigration 
into the United States and justified the Anglo-American drive for 
empire in the late 19th and early 20th century. It also provides a par- 
tial explanation for the “great rapprochement” between the United 
States and Great Britain at the end of the 19th century. Elites on both 
sides of the Atlantic formed groups to foster the Anglo-Saxon al- 
liance, including the Anglo-American L eague (1898) and the Pil- 
grims Society (1902). See also SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR; 
THEODORE ROOSVELT. 


ANGLOSPHERE. Anglosphere is a contemporary term used to de- 
scribe the English-speaking nations dominated by the United States 
in the cultural, economic, and political sphere. 
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ANNENBERG, WALTER (1908-2002). An American media tycoon 
and philanthropist, Walter Annenberg was U.S. ambassador to Great 
Britain during the presidency of Richard Nixon (1969-1974). He 
helped smooth relations between Nixon and British Conservative 
Prime Minister Edward Heath, who placed less value on the An- 
glo—American relationship than his predecessors. In 1974, as Nixon 
was facing impeachment over the Watergate scandal, Annenberg 
helped shelve a proposed presidential visit to London after the gov- 
ernment of Harold Wilson indicated it might prove embarrassing to 
the queen. He was made a Knights Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire (KBE) and is credited with introducing Ronald Rea- 
gan to Margaret Thatcher. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN BRITAIN. Anti-American sentiment has 
been present in Great Britain since the settlement of the United 
States. It is characterized by an opposition to U.S. values, culture, 
and policies. Over the centuries, anti-Americanism in Britain has 
peaked over specific incidents but has also been connected to a fear 
of the pervasive influence of American culture on British life, a cul- 
ture viewed as morally bankrupt and overly commercialized. In the 
post-1945 period, the focus of much of British anti-Americanism has 
been U.S. foreign policy, noticeably over the stationing of U.S. forces 
and bases on British soil, and over the Vietnam War and the Iraq 
War. See also AMERICAN BASES IN BRITAIN. 


ANZUS. This mutual defense treaty was signed in September 1951 by 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United States and recognized that 
the United States was the dominant Pacific power. The formation of 
ANZUS was a response to the fall of China to communism in 1949, 
the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950, and the United States’ le- 
nient peace treaty with the Japanese (after World War II) in order to 
use Japan as a regional force against communism. Cautious about the 
rise of Japan, and despite United Nations membership, Australia and 
New Zealand desired a powerful ally that was capable of taking over 
Britain’s role as protector. For the United States the treaty formalized 
the role they had played during and since World War II and was part 
of a series of alliances aimed at containing communism. The British 
government was concerned at being left out of a pact that involved its 
major ally and involving two countries with whom it had traditionally 
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close relations, and was relieved to be involved in the South-E ast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) of 1954. See also COLD WAR. 


APPEASEMENT. In the 1930s, Great Britain and the United States 
were slow to react to world events. The rise of expansionist and dic- 
tatorial powers in Europe and Asia was watched carefully in London 
and Washington, but neither country was willing to intervene when 
Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931, when Adolf Hitler came to power 
in Germany in 1933, when he rearmed and outlined his plans for an 
Aryan empire, or when Italian dictator Benito Mussolini invaded 
Ethiopia in 1935. Britain and the United States were dealing with se- 
vere economic depressions in the 1930s that had led to high levels of 
unemployment, and in the aftermath of World War I congressional 
politics in the United States were firmly isolationist, and the nation 
was militarily unprepared for overseas action. In relation to events in 
Europe, the Conservative government in Britain followed a policy of 
appeasement. In an attempt to avoid another world war, the govern- 
ment headed by Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain (1937-1940) 
attempted to appease Nazi Germany by making concessions and 
agreeing to deal with its grievances, most of which stemmed from the 
Treaty of Versailles signed after the end of World War I. Chamber- 
lain allowed Germany to annex the German-populated Sudetenland 
area of Czechoslovakia in the Munich Agreement of 1938. This did 
not prevent Germany from invading Poland in 1939 and the subse- 
quent British declaration of war against Germany in September 1939. 
Appeasement was duly discredited in both Britain and America. 


ARAB-ISRAELI WAR (1967). In the months prior to the Arab-Israeli 
War of June 1967—also known as the Six-Day War—both Great 
Britain and the United States had supported Israel through regular, 
secret arms shipments. On 2 June 1967, British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson met with President Lyndon Johnson in Washington 
and discussed ways to avoid the impending war, looking in particu- 
lar at ways in which the Egyptians might be forced to open the Straits 
of Tiran, which they had closed on 22 May, to Israeli shipping. When 
Israel launched a preemptive attack against Egypt, Syria, and Jordan 
on 5 June 1967 and took land from all three, the United States and 
Great Britain sided with Israel. The United States put its Sixth Fleet 
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on alert to defend Israel if it became necessary and the Wilson gov- 
ernment was noticeably more cooperative than the government of 
Edward Heath during the Yom Kippur War in 1973, agreeing to allow 
the Israelis to transport arms and military vehicles from Britain 
through Royal Air Force (RAF) airfields. See also ARAB-ISRAELI 
WAR (1973). 


ARAB-ISRAELI WAR (1973). On 6 October 1973, on the Jewish hol- 
iday known as Yom Kippur (thus the war is often referred to as the 
October War or Yom Kippur War), Egypt and Syria led a military as- 
sault on Israel in an attempt to avenge their defeat in the Arab-Is- 
raeli War of 1967. Great Britain and America clashed in their re- 
sponse to the crisis. The United States feared an imminent defeat for 
Israel—a key ally in the Middle East—and began to organize an air- 
lift of supplies to aid them. Britain, along with its European partners, 
preferred to take an “even-handed” approach and not side with either 
Israel or the Arab states, partly due to the recognition that 80 percent 
of Europe’s oil imports came from the Middle East and a consequent 
desire not to antagonize the Arab-dominated Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC). Washington had hoped to use 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization bases in its airlift operation but 
only Portugal and the Netherlands agreed. Believing the crisis was 
out of the NATO region, Britain refused, in private, to allow the 
United States to use its bases. Within weeks Israeli had achieved a 
military advantage and the prospect of a major military disaster for 
Egypt prompted the Soviet Union into considering intervention in 
the war. 

The prospect of a superpower conflict led the United States to 
move its military forces to a state of alert, DEFCON III, on 24 Octo- 
ber; although the United States informed the British of this action be- 
fore its other European allies, this did little to reduce Anglo—Ameri- 
can tensions. Much to Washington’s annoyance, the government of 
Edward Heath refused to use its influence to convince the rest of 
Europe of the wisdom of American action and in Britain the decision 
to go to DEFCON III renewed anxiety in London about American 
bases in Britain and the lack of consultation with the British before 
putting nuclear forces on alert. American frustration with the British 
over the Arab-Israeli War (that ended in a cease-fire on 26 October) 
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led to a temporary stop in intelligence sharing with the British. In the 
longer term, disagreements over the crisis left the United States, par- 
ticularly Henry Kissinger, asking questions about reciprocity within 
NATO and Britain feeling indignant at being used in superpower pol- 
itics without full consultation. 


ARCADIA CONFERENCE (1941-1942), Just two weeks after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and President Franklin D. Roosevelt held their second 
wartime meeting in Washington, D.C. (codenamed ARCADIA). On 
hearing the news of Pearl Harbor, Churchill began arranging to visit 
Washington to ensure his voice was heard in the debate over the im- 
mediate focus of the U.S. war effort. The prime minister was well 
aware that many in Washington, including the American navy, were 
urging Roosevelt to concentrate U.S. forces on the war in the Pacific, 
while leaving the battle of the Atlantic to the British. Meeting over 
Christmas (22 December 1941 to 14 January 1942), the two leaders 
and their staff agreed that the priority should be to defeat Germany 
first and postpone a full-scale war in the Pacific. Once a “Germany 
first” strategy had been adopted, approval was given for the invasion 
of North Africa. During the three weeks of the conference, and at the 
suggestion of General George C. Marshall, the U.S. Army’s chief of 
staff, British and American military leaders agreed to establish a 
Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS) to jointly plan war strategy. The Ar- 
cadia Conference marked a new closeness in Anglo-American rela- 
tions, not least between Roosevelt and Churchill, whose personal re- 
lationship became increasingly warm during the lengthy and intense 
discussions in Washington. Roosevelt dispatched the first American 
Gls to the British Isles in the weeks following Arcadia. 


ARGENTINA. See FALKLANDS ISLANDS. 


AROOSTOCK WAR. The Aroostock War was a bloodless border 
clash between the United States and C anada (then part of the British 
Empire) in the winter of 1838-1839. The Treaty of Paris (1783) had 
failed to determine the exact boundaries between the district of 
Maine and the British colony of New Brunswick in Canada, and in 
the winter of 1838 lumberjacks from both sides of the disputed area 
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clashed as the British attempted to build a road in the area. The mili- 
tias of Maine and New Brunswick were called out and the U.S. Con- 
gress authorized the mobilization of 50,000 troops and appropriated 
$10 million to the conflict. Despite this, no shots were fired as Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott was sent by the United States to persuade the New 
Brunswick representatives that full-scale war could break out. Both 
sides participated in a commission, whose findings provided the ba- 
sis of the 1842 Webster- Ashburton Treaty that resolved the affair. 
This dispute is often referred to as the Northern boundary dispute or 
the Pork and Beans War. 


ASTOR, VISCOUNTESS NANCY (1879-1964). Born in Danville, 
Virginia, divorcée Nancy Witcher Langhorne moved to England in 
1905 and married her second husband, a fellow American expatriate 
Waldorf Astor, 2nd Viscount Astor. Lady Nancy Astor was one of 
many American women from wealthy families who found titled hus- 
bands in England during this time. At the turn of the 20th century, the 
Astors were attuned to the thinking of fellow Anglo- Saxonists in ad- 
vocating an alliance of English-speaking peoples and an expansion of 
the British Empire. She served as the first female member of Parlia- 
ment in the House of Commons, representing the constituency of 
Plymouth Sutton (vacated after her husband became the 2nd Lord As- 
tor and became a member of the House of Lords). Elected on 29 No- 
vember 1919, Lady Astor served in Parliament until 1945. Although 
she had an undistinguished career as an MP, she was well known in 
Anglo—American circles, not least because of her witty exchanges 
with Winston Churchill, who did not appreciate having a female in 
Parliament. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER (1941). Issued on 14 August 1941, the At- 
lantic Charter was a declaration signed by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and President Franklin D. Roosevelt and publicized after 
their secret meeting at Placentia Bay, Newfoundland. The United 
States had not yet entered World War II but was keen to ensure the 
British did not make secret peace agreements. Churchill agreed to 
sign the charter hoping to encourage U.S. entry to the war and wel- 
coming a public show of common interests between Great Britain 
and the United States. The Atlantic Charter was an agreed-upon set 
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of principles that would shape the peace settlement and included a 
commitment to the freedom of the seas, self-determination, free gov- 
ernment, liberal and Open Door economic policies, and the creation 
of a permanent security system. Churchill chose to view the principle 
of self-determination to be concerned with enemy-occupied countries 
and not relating to the peoples of the British Empire. Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, made it clear to Churchill that world peace could only 
be achieved through the end of British colonialism. Considering the 
desperate situation Britain faced during the war, Churchill was not in 
a position to argue and signed the charter reluctantly. Historians have 
considered the Atlantic Charter a “smokescreen” for the war planning 
that Churchill and Roosevelt engaged in during the Atlantic C on- 
ference, at a time when the United States was still officially neutral 
and American public opinion was still against a U.S. declaration of 
war against Germany. The Atlantic Charter served as forerunner to 
the Declaration of the United Nations on 1 January 1942. By its 
demonstration of Anglo-American unity against totalitarianism, the 
declaration of the Atlantic Charter served to boost British morale dur- 
ing one of the most difficult phases of the war. News of the charter 
also encouraged nationalists around the globe in their struggle for in- 
dependence. 


ATLANTIC CONFERENCE (1941). Between 9 and 12 August 1941, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt and their staffs met on board the USS Augusta and HMS 
Prince of Wales at Ship Harbor, Placentia Bay, off the coast of New- 
foundland. Considered the first summit meeting of World War II, 
this was also the first personal meeting between Churchill and Roo- 
sevelt in over 20 years. Although the United States was not yet a bel- 
ligerent in the Second World War, the secret summit meeting was 
arranged so that Roosevelt and Churchill could discuss the general 
strategy to be adopted in the war against the Axis powers, especially 
given that Germany had attacked the Soviet Union on 30 June. Dur- 
ing the conference, Roosevelt agreed to increase aid to England 
through the Lend-Lease program, military staff discussed strategy, 
and the two leaders declared the Atlantic Charter. The Atlantic Con- 
ference laid the foundations for the wartime alliance and the two 
leaders—the “Big Two” —agreed to meet on a regular basis. 
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ATLANTIC NUCLEAR FORCE (ANF). In December 1964, Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson proposed an Atlantic Nuclear Force as an al- 
ternative to the M ultilateral Force (MLF), an American proposal for 
a nuclear surface fleet manned by crews of mixed nationality. The 
MLF had been formulated in order to deal with German interest in 
joining the nuclear club and U.S. hostility to a European independent 
deterrent. Wilson and his defense secretary, Denis Healey, worked 
on an alternative that might satisfy American objectives: an ANF. 
This proposal envisaged British and U.S. nuclear submarines, as well 
as mixed-manned land-based Minuteman missiles in the United 
States and V-bomber squadrons, incorporated into a new command 
structure of participants under the umbrella of the existing North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. For the British, ANF avoided the in- 
creased costs of establishing a new surface fleet. Within a year, plans 
for an ANF were shelved. During a meeting in December 1964, Wil- 
son persuaded President Lyndon J ohnson to consider ANF as a vi- 
able alternative to the MLF, although both schemes were shelved 
shortly afterward. 


ATOMIC BOMB. Development of the atomic bomb was initially a se- 
cret collaborative venture between the United States and Great 
Britain. In 1940, two refugee physicists at Birmingham University 
discovered that it was possible to use nuclear fission to develop a new 
powerful weapon of war. Believing it might be available in time for 
use in World War II, in September 1941 British Prime Winston 
Churchill agreed that the weapon should be developed as soon as 
possible. At the same time, American scientists were also working on 
nuclear fission and President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked Churchill 
to consider a joint Anglo-American effort. As the United States had 
not yet entered the war, Churchill declined but agreed that scientists 
in both countries should share their knowledge. At their Hyde Park 
meeting in December 1941, Churchill and Roosevelt agreed that 
Britain and America should be “equal partners” in nuclear research. 
By mid-1942, it had become apparent to the British that the U.S. nu- 
clear project—the Manhattan Project—had pulled ahead of the 
British one (codenamed the Tube Alloys project) and Churchill asked 
Roosevelt to consider full cooperation between the two. General 
Leslie Groves, director of the Manhattan Project, could not see any 
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advantage in this for the Americans, and for many months the British 
received little information from the Manhattan scientists. 

The situation changed during a meeting between Churchill and 
Roosevelt in 1943 when the two leaders signed the Quebec Agree- 
ment. The nuclear partnership was resumed on an equal basis and it 
was agreed that it should continue after the end of World War II. 
Britain had to confirm that it did not intend to use the research to de- 
velop nuclear energy for commercial purposes and, due to British fi- 
nancial constraints and the war in Europe, the United States agreed to 
develop the bomb, eventually spending over $2 billion to do so. Af- 
ter Quebec, British scientists were based at the American research 
laboratories at Los Alamos, New Mexico. The first nuclear device 
was detonated at Alamogordo in the New Mexico desert on 16 July 
1945 and the first uranium bomb, codenamed “Little Boy,’ was 
dropped on Hiroshima on 6 August 1945, killing at least 90,000 
Japanese civilians. A second bomb was dropped three days later on 
Nagasaki, and Japan surrendered on 14 August 1945. Britain was 
consulted over the decision to drop the bomb but only after the deci- 
sion was taken. With the end of the war, the United States ended nu- 
clear cooperation with the British, formalized by Congress through 
the passage of the McMahon Acct in August 1946. This decision was 
perceived as a betrayal by the British government, leading them to 
develop their own atomic bomb, successfully tested at Monte Bello 
on 3 October 1952. 


ATTLEE, CLEMENT R. (1883-1967). Clement Attlee was British 
Labour prime minister between 1945 and 1951, and was then leader of 
the Opposition until 1955. Attlee replaced Winston Churchill at the 
Potsdam Conference when the Labour government won the general 
election on 26 July 1945. The Labour government had been elected on 
a program that included state control of the country’s resources, the 
construction of a welfare state, and the nationalization of major indus- 
tries, and while all of these commitments placed a financial burden on 
British’s troubled economy, Clement Attlee was determined that Great 
Britain should not lose its status as a leading world power. He publicly 
declared his belief that the United States saw things in black and white, 
while the British saw matters in shades of gray. This view—that the 
United States needed the wise counsel of the British— guided much of 
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his government’s foreign policy. He was quickly faced with harsh re- 
alities when the United States ended L end-L ease abruptly after the end 
of the war in Europe and he was forced to send L ord K eynes to Wash- 
ington to negotiate a loan to enable Britain to survive and reconstruct. 
Despite the closeness of the wartime alliance, Attlee also found that 
President Harry S. Truman and the U.S. Congress no longer wanted 
to share nuclear secrets with the British. He visited Washington in No- 
vember 1945, meeting with Truman and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. To ensure Britain’s security and prestige on the world stage, 
the Labour prime minister approved the research and development of 
Britain’s own atomic bomb. 

It was clear by early 1947 that the relationship between Britain and 
the United States was increasingly being tested. In that year, there 
were noticeable tensions between Attlee and Truman when the pres- 
ident encouraged more Jewish immigration to Palestine. Attlee also 
had little choice but to inform Truman that Britain could no longer af- 
ford to fund the anticommunist battle in Greece and Turkey, forcing 
the president to outline the Truman Doctrine and ask Congress to 
appropriate funds for the United States to take over. The Marshall 
Plan aid that began to arrive in Britain in 1948 helped heal a breach 
that had developed between Britain and America in the early postwar 
years, although Attlee was suspicious that the Truman administration 
was pushing an integrationist agenda in Europe. He was, however, 
enthusiastic about cooperating with the United States on the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The Ko- 
rean War saw another occasion to work with the United States, and 
Attlee was keen to do so. When Truman appeared to suggest that the 
United States might use nuclear weapons in Korea, Attlee was urged 
by members of Parliament to fly to Washington to discuss the matter 
with the president. At this meeting Attlee gained reassurance that the 
United States was not considering using atomic weapons in Korea 
and would consult with Britain before doing so. Attlee’s concern was 
linked to a key difference between himself and Truman over policy 
toward communist China. Unlike President Truman, Attlee took an 
accommodationist approach toward the People’s Republic of China 
and was willing to admit the new government to the United Nations. 
See also ANGLO-AMERICAN LOAN AGREEMENT; McMA- 
HON ACT. 
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BAGHDAD PACT (1955). In 1955, Great Britain, Iran, Iraq, Pak- 
istan, and Turkey signed a Middle East security agreement known as 
the Baghdad Pact. Aimed at defending the Middle East from invasion 
by the Soviet Union, it became known as the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation (CENTO) after 1959. The United States became an associate 
member in 1959. See also COLD WAR. 


BAKER III, J AMES A. (1930- ). James Baker served as U.S. secre- 
tary of the treasury between 1985 and 1988 and was secretary of state 
from 1989 to 1992 under President George H.W. Bush. As secretary 
of state, Baker helped to organize coalition forces during the Gulf 
War of 1991. It was believed that Baker was suspicious of the close 
personal relationship British Prime Minister M argaret Thatcher en- 
joyed with President Ronald Reagan and viewed her as an outdated 
cold warrior and anti-German, and initially wanted to mark the Bush 
administration as being different from its predecessor by creating dis- 
tance between the “Iron Lady” and President Bush. Much to British 
unease, Baker was instrumental in Washington’s attempts to manage 
and accelerate European integration and led negotiations that resulted 
in the Transatlantic Declaration of November 1990. The Iraqi in- 
vasion of Kuwait in August 1990 and Thatcher’s decisive support of 
President Bush’s hard-line response led Baker to appreciate the ben- 
efits of a strong Anglo-American relationship, especially as he 
worked with the British to gain a United Nations resolution to take 
military action in the Gulf. In 2006, Baker cochaired the Iraq Study 
Group. See also BAKER-HAMILTON COMMISSION; GULF 
WAR (1991); IRAQ WAR. 


BAKER-HAMILTON COMMISSION (2006). In March 2006, for- 
mer secretary of state James A. Baker and former Democratic Rep- 
resentative Lee Hamilton were appointed by the U.S. Congress to 
cochair the Iraq Study Group, a bipartisan group of Americans 
whose function was to conduct an independent investigation into the 
situation regarding the Iraq War and to offer policy recommenda- 
tions. The Baker—Hamilton Commission collected information on 
Iraq from a variety of sources, including the British. The commission 
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spoke with the British ambassador to the United States, Sir David 
Manning. It issued a final report on 6 December 2006 arguing that 
USS. policy in Iraq was not working and recommending the United 
States should not increase its military commitment there but instead 
increase its diplomatic efforts in the region. 


BALFOUR, ARTHUR J. (1848-1930). Arthur Balfour served as 
British prime minister between 1902 and 1905. As British secretary 
of state for foreign affairs he made the first official visit to the United 
States by a member of the British cabinet in April 1914. The visit 
marked an improvement in Anglo-American relations. Balfour also 
informed Washington about the Zimmerman telegram and was a 
British representative at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and at 
the L eague of Nations in 1920. He is best remembered for the Bal- 
four Declaration of 2 November 1917 in which he declared British 
support for a Jewish state in Palestine, although with the proviso that 
the rights of non-Jewish communities be respected. 


BARINGS BANK (1763-1995). Established in 1763 by John Baring 
and Francis Baring, Barings Bank was Britain’s oldest merchant bank 
until its collapse in 1995. In 1803, the bank helped finance the $11.25 
million Louisiana Purchase for the United States, despite Britain be- 
ing at war with the French. Known as the Baring Brothers and Com- 
pany after 1806, the bank developed global financial interests and 
continued to invest in the United States as a developing debtor na- 
tion, particularly in the years 1837-1861. See also TRADE. 


BEATLES, THE. The Beatles were part of the so-called Second 
British Invasion of America that took place between 1964 and 1966, 
when several British pop groups traveled to the United States and 
achieved popular success. The Beatles paved the way for the Rolling 
Stones, the Kinks, the Animals, the Dave Clark Five, Herman’s Her- 
mits, and Freddy and the Dreamers. Making their musical break- 
through in 1962, the Beatles were comprised of four men from Liv- 
erpool—John Lennon, Paul McCartney, George Harrison, and Ringo 
Starr—who changed the face of popular music. Influenced by 
American music, including Elvis Presley, in their early years, the 
Beatles represented a new kind of music that was characterized by 
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self-penned songs and upbeat melodies, and a new kind of performer 
with a new look and manner, particularly their mop-top hair and 
charismatic personalities. Having achieved chart success in Britain 
with “Love Me Do” (1962), “Please Please Me” (1962), “From Me 
to You” (1963), and “She Loves You” (1963), the Beatles set out to 
conquer America. The Beatles arrived in New York City for their first 
visit to the United States on 7 February 1964 to adoring crowds. Two 
days later they appeared live on the Ed Sullivan Show, achieving an 
audience of 73 million Americans. On 11 February they played at the 
Coliseum, Washington, D.C., and were received at the British Em- 
bassy. On 12 February they became the first rock ’n’ roll band to play 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. They also traveled to Miami to appear 
on the Ed Sullivan Show there, and while relaxing there for a few 
days, met Mohammad Ali. The following year the Beatles toured the 
United States, bringing “Beatlemania” to venues across the nation. 
They were the first to play a major outdoor stadium, Shea Stadium in 
New York, achieving an attendance of 55,000. The hysteria in the sta- 
dium—fans were screaming and crying—meant the Beatles could 
not hear themselves sing. Their success in the American charts was 
unparalleled. Their first number-one single in the United States was 
“T Want to Hold Your Hand,” and during the week of 4 April 1964 the 
Beatles occupied the top five slots of the U.S. Billboard single charts, 
with “Can’t Buy Me Love” at number one. Quickly they were 
charged with corrupting the youth of America. On 4 March 1966, 
John Lennon was interviewed by journalist Maureen Cleave of the 
London Evening Standard and was asked about his thoughts on God 
and Christianity. His response, including the statement that the Beat- 
les “were more popular than Jesus now,” was taken out of context and 
appeared in an American teen magazine, Datebook, on 1 July 1966. 
The public response, particularly in the Southern Bible Belt, was ex- 
treme, with Beatles albums and photos burned in public; the band 
members received hate mail and death threats. On 12 August, before 
embarking on the American leg of the Beatles’ world tour, John 
Lennon apologized for his comments on Christianity, but this failed 
to ease the controversy. On 29 August 1966, the Beatles gave their 
last live performance at Candlestick Park in San Francisco. As the di- 
rection of their music changed, the Beatles stopped playing live and 
concentrated on recording. On 10 April 1970, they disbanded. John 
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Lennon and Paul McCartney went on to have successful solo careers 
in Britain and the United States, and all four Beatles married Ameri- 
can women. Lennon lived in the United States after he married Yoko 
Ono and the two campaigned against the Vietnam War. After 
Lennon’s assassination by Mark Chapman in New York City on 8 
December 1980, the Strawberry Fields memorial was erected in Cen- 
tral Park. 


BECKETT, MARGARET (1943- ). Margaret Beckett was appointed 
the first woman British foreign secretary in 2006 by Prime Minister 
Tony Blair. In July 2006, she was criticized by many within her own 
party and by the public in Great Britain for failing to call for an im- 
mediate cease-fire in hostilities between Israel and Hezbollah forces 
in the Lebanon in 2006, although she did protest to Condoleezza 
Rice about the United States’ use of Prestwick Airport in Scotland for 
the transportation of American bombs to Israel. In October 2006, she 
called for the closure of the U.S. detention camp at Guantanamo 
Bay on the grounds that the continued detention of suspected terror- 
ists without fair trial was an abuse of human rights and could be 
counterproductive in terms of winning the war on terror. She left of- 
fice in June 2007 when Prime Minister Gordon Brown came to 
power and appointed David Miliband as her successor. 


BERING SEA DISPUTE (1893). In 1893, an international tribunal 
solved a dispute between the United States and Great Britain and 
Canada over the status of the Bering Sea. In 1867, the United States 
acquired Alaska from Russia and its territorial boundary ran through 
the Bering Sea, located at the northern part of the Pacific Ocean. Dis- 
agreement over the waters emerged when the United States found 
that British and Canadian trawlers were killing seals that were swim- 
ming through the sea on their way to islands that were part of the 
Alaskan territory. This activity threatened the business interests of the 
U.S. Alaska Commercial Company that had monopoly rights on the 
killing of seals for fur and was subject to limits on the numbers that 
could be killed. Claiming that it had authority over all the Bering Sea 
waters and that it had an obligation to protect the future of the seal, 
the United States began to seize British and Canadian vessels in 
1886. The British and Canadian governments disputed the U.S. claim 
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and in 1893 international arbitration resolved that the United States 
did not have full control of the Bering Sea and awarded damages to 
the owners of the seized ships. The tribunal also attempted to place 
restrictions on the level of seal culling. See also ALASKAN 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


BERLIN BLOCKADE (1948-1949). In 1945, as the Cold War in Eu- 
rope intensified, Germany was divided into four zones (Russian, 
American, British, and French) and the capital, Berlin, was occupied 
by all four powers. Although the four occupying powers were sup- 
posed to draw up a peace treaty, establish a new democratic govern- 
ment in Germany, and then withdraw, by 1948 it was clear that there 
was much disagreement on the country’s future. By 1948, Great 
Britain and the United States had persuaded France that Germany 
needed to be self-sufficient and began to prepare for a new state in 
West Germany. The Soviet Union was not ready to move forward 
with the creation of a new German state, as it had concerns about its 
own security; in June 1948, when the Western powers introduced a 
new currency in their zones and began to receive Marshall aid to re- 
build, the Russians responded on 24 June by imposing a blockade on 
all land routes into Berlin. Initially uncertain how to respond, Wash- 
ington even considered forcing a way into Berlin with tanks or an ar- 
mored train. British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin instead pro- 
posed an Anglo—American airlift of supplies of food and coal from 
West Germany into Berlin. 

The airlift began on 26 June and, although the blockade was lifted 
on 12 May 1949, lasted until 6 October 1949, during which time an 
estimated two million tons of supplies were dropped into Berlin, 
nearly 8,000 tons per day. The Berlin blockade had three major con- 
sequences for Anglo-American relations. Firstly, as the first major 
incident in the Cold War, it demonstrated the unity of purpose of the 
British and Americans in relation to containing the Soviet Union. 
Secondly, the blockade made it all the more urgent to speed up talks 
about an Atlantic security pact, and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) was formed on 4 April 1949. And lastly, the cri- 
sis highlighted America’s lack of military preparedness in Europe; in 
June 1948, Bevin responded positively to American requests to allow 
their bombers to use British bases, and on 18 July 60, U.S. planes (B- 
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29 bombers) arrived in Britain to much publicity. See also AMERI- 
CAN BASES IN BRITAIN; BERLIN CRISIS. 


BERLIN CRISIS (1958-1962), In late 1958, Berlin became the source 
of another crisis in superpower relations. Since the end of World 
War II, the city of Berlin, located in East Germany, had been divided 
into four sectors with West Berlin being controlled by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, and East Berlin by the Soviet 
Union. By the mid-1950s, the Western sectors were vanguards of the 
capitalist system, and discontent in East Berlin about living condi- 
tions had resulted in strikes, rioting, and refugees fleeing to the West. 
By 1958, Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet Union was deter- 
mined that Berlin should become integrated into East Germany and 
in November, as a first step, he issued an ultimatum to the West that 
if the Berlin problem was not resolved within six months, including 
the withdrawal of occupation forces in Berlin, then the Soviet Union 
would make a separate deal with the government of East Germany. 
The United States, led by President Dwight D. Eisenhower, was op- 
posed to Khrushchev’s ultimate aim and refused the deadline on 
talks. Fearing an escalation of tensions over Berlin, Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan flew to Moscow in February 1959 to have talks 
with Khrushchev on the matter, taking up an earlier invitation to visit 
the Soviet Union. Eisenhower was concerned that Macmillan might 
make too many concessions to Khrushchev in his attempt to avoid in- 
creased confrontation between the two superpowers. In any event, 
Macmillan was able to get Khrushchev’s agreement that the deadline 
would be dropped if a summit meeting between America, Russia, 
Britain, and France could be arranged. 

After Khrushchev met with Eisenhower at Camp David in 1959, the 
Russian premier agreed to drop the ultimatum in exchange for a sum- 
mit meeting in Paris in May 1960. The shooting down of an American 
U-2 spy plane over Russia and the refusal by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to apologize for its reconnaissance activity in Soviet air space 
meant that the meeting dissolved before any formal sessions could 
take place. Macmillan remained loyal to Eisenhower over the matter 
but was privately dismayed that the United States refused to come up 
with a reasonable explanation for its behavior and felt that the Paris 
summit had been a lost opportunity to resolve the issue of Berlin. 
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The crisis over Berlin reemerged in 1961 during the presidency of 
J ohn F. Kennedy, when Khrushchev remained intransigent on this 
issue during their meeting in Vienna in June. Macmillan remained 
committed to a negotiated solution to the problem but Kennedy felt 
that a buildup of conventional weapons on the European continent 
would serve as a message to Khrushchev on Berlin. Anglo-American 
disagreement over Berlin was ended by the East German erection of 
the Berlin Wall in August 1961, when all movement between the 
Berlin zones was ended. London and Washington protested against 
the wall and the Americans moved forces into West Berlin to show 
their determination to maintain their military presence there. 
Kennedy continued to express his support for West Germany when 
he visited West Berlin on 26 June 1963, where he delivered his “Ich 
bin ein [I am a] Berliner” speech. See also BERLIN BLOCKADE. 


BERMUDA CONFERENCE (1953). When Republican Dwight D. 
Eisenhower became president in January 1953, British Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill and his foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, 
hoped that relations between Great Britain and America might be- 
come closer after a sometimes tense and distant relationship with 
President Harry S. Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
In particular, Britain hoped that after the successful explosion of its 
own atomic bomb in October 1952, the new president, who was 
known to have some sympathy for the British sense of betrayal over 
the 1946 McMahon Act, might be prepared to reinstitute 
Anglo-American nuclear cooperation. Churchill went to meet with 
Eisenhower in Bermuda in December 1953 and reminded him of the 
Hyde Park meeting of 1941 in which it was agreed that Britain and 
America would be equal partners in nuclear research. The major out- 
come of the conference was that Eisenhower promised to ask Con- 
gress to allow greater nuclear collaboration between Britain and 
America. In February 1954, the president duly asked Congress to 
amend the McMahon Act, which it did. 


BERMUDA CONFERENCE (1957). In the aftermath of the Suez cri- 
sis, Anglo-American relations faced their first test at the Bermuda 
Conference in March 1957. President Dwight D. Eisenhower invited 
the new British Prime Minister Harold M acmillan to meet with him 
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in the British territory in Bermuda. The decision to meet in Bermuda 
rather than Washington, D.C., was an obvious face-saving attempt by 
the president to prevent Macmillan from looking like he was coming 
begging. The meeting helped to restore the working relationship be- 
tween top-level officials and present a united Anglo-American front 
in public. Eisenhower agreed to station 60 U.S. Thor intermediate- 
range missiles in Britain until the planned Anglo-American Blue 
Streak missile was ready. Both governments felt they had made real 
benefits from the deal. Britain had a nuclear deterrent earlier than ex- 
pected and the United States had missiles that could reach the Soviet 
Union. 


BEVIN, ERNEST (1881-1951). A vehement anticommunist, interna- 
tionalist, and supporter of the United States and the “special rela- 
tionship,” Ernest Bevin was British foreign secretary between 1945 
and 1951. As a leading member of the Labour government elected to 
office on 26 July 1945, Bevin saw it as his responsibility to educate 
Washington about the dangers posed by the Soviet Union and other 
communist forces around the world. He played a key part in the ad- 
vent of the M arshall Plan and the decision to develop British nuclear 
weapons after the McMahon Act of 1946 ended Anglo-American 
nuclear cooperation. He is reported to have said to opponents of a 
British atomic weapon, “We’ve got to have this thing over here, 
whatever it costs. We’ve got to have a bloody Union Jack on top of 
it.” Bevin encouraged the United States to take a less confrontational 
approach to the Berlin blockade crisis in 1948, encouraging an An- 
glo—American airlift. In March 1948, Bevin informed US. Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall of a plan to form a union of Western 
European countries to coordinate matters of European security and 
defense. As the key architect behind the Brussels Treaty of March 
1948, Bevin helped pave the way for a U.S.-led military coalition and 
the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
in April 1949. It was of great personal—as well as political —impor- 
tance to Bevin, who had long wanted to tie the United States to the 
defense of Europe. He is also known for advocating a role for Britain 
as a socialist “third force” in world politics, supported by covert 
propaganda supplied by the Foreign Office’s Information Research 
Department, although by 1950 this mission had been abandoned as 
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the government of Clement Attlee moved openly toward supporting 
a U.S.-led anticommunist Western alliance. See also COLD WAR. 


BILLIERE, GENERAL SIR PETER (1934- ). Army General Sir Pe- 
ter de la Billigre played an important role in the Persian Gulf War of 
1991. He was commander in chief of the British forces during the war 
and established close working relations with the commander of the 
coalition forces, U.S. General Norman Schwarzkopf. 


BLAIR HOUSE. The official state guesthouse of the president of the 
United States since 1942, used by British dignitaries when visiting 
Washington, D.C., including Winston Churchill, Queen Elizabeth 
Il, Margaret Thatcher, and Tony Blair. 


BLAIR, TONY (1953- ). The Labour Party’s longest serving British 
prime minister and the only Labour MP to serve three consecutive 
terms in 10 Downing Street. Tony Blair was elected prime minister 
on | May 1997, was reelected in 2001 and 2005, and resigned from 
office on 27 June 2007. During his 10 years as British leader, Blair 
placed Anglo-American relations at the forefront of his foreign pol- 
icy. Blair, and many of his closest aides and advisers within the 
Labour Party, admired the Clinton Democrats and very quickly forged 
a close personal and working relationship with President William J. 
Clinton (1993-2000). Blair met with Clinton in London in November 
1995 and the two leaders developed a friendship and mutual respect 
based on shared liberal and generational values, and similar back- 
grounds in the law. But their relationship was aided by agreement on 
important issues; noticeably, both leaders believed in fiscal responsi- 
bility as well as social justice. Blair and Clinton worked together suc- 
cessfully on Northern Ireland. Unlike his predecessor, J ohn Major, 
Blair welcomed U.S. involvement in the peace process, and collabo- 
ration between London, Dublin, and Washington helped in the nego- 
tiations that resulted in the 1998 Good Friday agreement. Blair was 
also willing to cooperate with the United States over a weapons in- 
spection crisis in Iraq in February 1998 and to sanction British par- 
ticipation in air assaults on Iraq in December of that year. 

Differences arose between Blair and Washington over the potential 
impact of the Helms-Burton Act on British businesses, and Blair 
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was alarmed on occasions by unilateral action taken by President 
Clinton, including the U.S. bombing of suspected terrorist sites in Su- 
dan and Afghanistan in 1998. The only major disagreement between 
Blair and Clinton came during the Kosovo crisis of 1999. Blair be- 
lieved that the policies of Serbian leader Slobodan Milosevic were so 
barbaric that the world must respond, even if events in Kosovo did 
not pose an external threat. Blair believed intervention by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was the morally correct thing to do 
and he was supported in this by his foreign secretary, Robin Cook, 
who posited the idea of an ethical foreign policy. When Blair be- 
lieved a land invasion might be necessary, in addition to a bombing 
campaign against Serbia, and that U.S. troops would be needed, he 
found strong opposition to the idea from President Clinton. 

Despite coming from different political backgrounds, Blair also 
formed a strong working alliance with Clinton’s successor, G eorge 
W. Bush, most notably over the invasion of Afghanistan in 2002 
and the Iraq War in 2003. Blair appeared to develop a clear sense of 
foreign policy mission in the aftermath of the September 11 attacks 
on the World Trade Center. Within hours of the terrorist attacks Blair 
made a speech pledging to stand “shoulder to shoulder” with the 
United States in the fight against terrorism. Fearing Bush might take 
rash military action in response to 9/11, Blair was keen to attempt to 
influence the president’s thinking and was relieved that he was the 
first foreign leader President Bush phoned on his arrival back in 
Washington and to find that the focus was on al-Qaeda bases in 
Afghanistan. Bush also invited Blair to attend his address to a joint 
session of Congress. Seated in the “heroes gallery,” Bush thanked 
Blair for coming to Washington to show unity with the Americans 
and referred to him as a “friend.” Blair’s attempts at influencing the 
Bush administration proved limited, especially in regard to the need 
for international support for the invasion of Iraq. 

Blair’s apparent unswerving support and closeness to President 
Bush post-9/11 led many in Britain to label him Bush’s “poodle,” es- 
pecially after the U.S. president was overheard greeting him at the G8 
summit in September 2006 with “Yo, Blair.” Criticism of Blair in- 
creased in Britain once it became clear after the invasion of Iraq that 
there were no stockpiles of weapons of mass destruction. This was 
compounded by the death under suspicious circumstances of Dr. 
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David Kelly, a government scientist who was the source for the BBC 
journalists who claimed Blair had knowingly exaggerated the threat 
from Iraq in its published intelligence dossier of September 2002. Al- 
though the Hutton Inquiry was established to investigate the death of 
Dr. Kelly and reported in January 2004 that the British government 
had not altered intelligence reports for its own purposes, criticism of 
the Blair government’s actions in relation to Iraq continued and there 
were calls for his resignation. Instead, Blair announced a government 
inquiry into the intelligence on Iraq and in July 2004 the Butler Re- 
port published its findings that included a criticism of “unsubstanti- 
ated” intelligence claims in the September 2002 dossier. Blair and 
Bush retained their public admiration for one another until the prime 
minister resigned office on 27 June 2007. See also IRELAND. 


BLIX, HANS (1928- ). Former Swedish minister for foreign affairs and 
later head of the International Atomic Energy Agency, Dr. Hans Blix 
served as executive chairman of the United Nations’ Monitoring, Ver- 
ification, and Inspection Commission between January 2000 and June 
2003. In this role, he came into conflict with the George W. Bush ad- 
ministration and the British Labour government, led by Tony Blair, 
over the disarmament of Iraqi weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). 
In the months before U.S. and allied forces invaded Iraq in March 
2003, Blix and his team of inspectors visited Iraq and carried out over 
400 unannounced inspections at 300 sites. He reported on 13 Febru- 
ary 2003 that no stockpiles or evidence of WMDs had been found but 
argued that Iraq should provide unconditional cooperation in the dis- 
armament process. In February 2003, prior to the invasion of Iraq, 
Blix argued that Bush and Blair had exaggerated the threat posed by 
Iraqi weapons in order to help justify their actions, and urged that the 
inspectors be given more time to continue their search for weapons of 
mass destruction. After leaving his post as chief weapons inspector, 
Blix continued to criticize Bush and Blair for a lack of “critical think- 
ing” on Iraq, claiming they had failed to question the sources of intel- 
ligence. Blix also claimed that his offices had been bugged by Amer- 
ican intelligence agencies. See also IRAQ WAR. 


BLUE STREAK. In the 1950s, Britain lagged behind the Cold War 
superpowers in nuclear missile development and launch delivery sys- 
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tems. The Blue Streak project was an attempt to develop a medium- 
range nuclear missile system of its own, capable of reaching the So- 
viet Union. The development of Blue Streak proved somewhat diffi- 
cult. Firstly, it proved necessary to use American technology for its 
rocket engine and its guidance system. Secondly, it became clear that 
even if developed it would not provide an adequate deterrence 
against a Soviet preemptive strike as it was liquid-fueled and could 
not be launched quickly enough. For these reasons it was canceled in 
February 1960 before further money was wasted on research and de- 
velopment costs. Instead, Britain turned to the Anglo-American Sky- 
bolt missile. 


BOLTON, JOHN ROBERT (1948- ). A prominent neoconservative, 
John Bolton became U.S. undersecretary of state for arms control in 
the administration of George W. Bush on 11 May 2001. In this role, 
he played an important part in the discussions within the Bush ad- 
ministration over Saddam Hussein and weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs) in 2002 and early 2003. As a result, he was party to discus- 
sions with the British over the invasion of Iraq. On 7 March 2005, 
he was nominated by President Bush as U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations. See also IRAQ WAR. 


BOSNIA. Anglo-American relations reached a low point during the 
years between 1993 and 1995, largely as a result of a disagreement 
over the best response to the crisis in Bosnia. The end of the Cold 
War in Europe led to the revival of ethnic tensions and eruption of 
ethnic wars in the former Yugoslavia, and the crisis over Bosnia sug- 
gested strong Anglo-American relations might not survive in the 
post-Cold War world. In October 1991, Bosnia-Herzegovina de- 
clared itself a sovereign nation and in February 1992 held a referen- 
dum on independence. Shortly afterward fighting broke out between 
the Bosnian Serbs, Bosnian Croats, and Bosnian Muslims, resulting 
in approximately 250,000 deaths. Serbia, led by Slobodan Milosevic, 
began armed attacks on Bosnia in support of the Bosnian Serbs and 
the country saw attempts at “ethnic cleansing.” The situation in 
Bosnia resulted in disagreements between the administration of 
William Clinton and the government of J ohn Major over the most 
appropriate response to events. Former secretary of state Cyrus 
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Vance and former British foreign secretary Lord Owen attempted a 
peace initiative in August 1992 but the United States refused to be 
drawn into the conflict, despite the passage of United Nations reso- 
lutions authorizing the use of all measures to ensure that food and 
medical supplies reached Bosnia. 

In the post-Cold War world, the United States was not prepared to 
act as the world’s policeman and encouraged its European allies to 
take the lead in solving regional problems. After President Clinton’s 
election, the United States was urged by its European allies to intro- 
duce ground troops to help prevent a humanitarian tragedy. Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher presented an alternative plan to the 
Europeans that included lifting the arms embargo against the Mus- 
lims in Bosnia. British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd argued that 
this would merely provide a “level killing field” and continued to 
press the United States to consider sending in troops for peacekeep- 
ing purposes. In July 1995, Serbian forces began attacking the six 
UN-designated Muslim safe havens, taking control of two of them— 
Zepa and Srebrenica—and resulting in mass atrocities. This led 
Britain on 23 July to send 1,200 forces to relieve the Serb-controlled 
capital city, Sarajevo. Forces from the Devon and Dorset regiment, 
along with the Royal Artillery, joined 500 French Legionnaires and 
180 Dutch soldiers. By the end of August, the United States agreed 
to participate in NATO-led air strikes against the Bosnian Serbs with 
the British and 13 other nations. By December 1995, the warring 
Serb, Croat, and Muslim forces agreed to begin negotiations. During 
a summit meeting at Dayton, Ohio, led by Warren Christopher, an 
agreement was reached that ended the conflict in Bosnia. The Dayton 
Peace Accords were reached on 21 November 1995 and formally 
signed in Paris the following month. The political divisions that were 
agreed to at Dayton were monitored for the first year by a NATO-led 
Implementation Force (IFOR) that included British, American, and 
French peacekeepers and subsequently another multinational Stabi- 
lization Force (SFOR) until 1998. 


BOSTON MASSACRE (1770). On 5 March 1770, British troops, led 
by Captain Thomas Preston, fired upon a crowd in Boston that was 
throwing snowballs at them. The details of how the incident escalated 
and who gave the order to fire were disputed. Five Bostonians were 
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killed as a result of the incident and they are considered the first ca- 
sualties for the cause that resulted in the American Revolution. The 
incident appears to have been sparked partly because of the heavy 
presence of Royal troops who had been stationed in the city since 
1768 after rioting followed the seizure of the American ship Liberty 
for trade violations. The soldiers involved in the Boston Massacre 
were put on trial and defended by John Adams, who feared lower- 
class violence was not the best way to fight British policies. Two of 
the soldiers were found guilty of manslaughter and seven were found 
not guilty. The massacre was depicted in an engraving by Paul Re- 
vere, and although not entirely accurate in its depiction of the event, 
this fueled resentment against the British that ultimately resulted in 
the War of Independence. 


BOSTON TEA PARTY (1773). The Boston Tea Party was a signifi- 
cant incident in the breakdown in relations between the American 
colonies and the British Crown as American rebels began to question 
British rule. Despite the repeal of the Townshend Duties in 1770, 
American colonists continued to boycott many British goods, includ- 
ing tea; in 1773 the British Parliament passed the Tea Act in an effort 
to aid the failing East India Company, which faced bankruptcy partly 
due to its poor sales of tea in the colonies. The act, passed on 10 May 
1773, allowed the giant trading company to export tea directly to the 
American colonies and not pay import taxes, while the colonists re- 
mained liable for them, thus undercutting the American tea mer- 
chants who were smuggling to avoid such duties and reigniting the 
debate about “no taxation without representation.” On 16 December 
1773, a group of American patriots, including members of the Sons 
of Liberty, disguised themselves as Mohawk Indians, boarded three 
ships in Boston Harbor, and destroyed chests of tea by throwing them 
into the sea. The incident cost the East India Company approximately 
£10,000 and led the British Parliament to pass the Intolerable Acts 
(also known as the Coercive Acts) in 1774, interpreted by the Amer- 
ican colonists as threatening their political freedoms still further. See 
also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BREMER, L. PAUL (1941- ). A former diplomat and ambassador, 
Paul Bremer was appointed by President George W. Bush in May 
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2003 as director of reconstruction and humanitarian assistance, and 
headed the Coalition Provision Authority, a transitional government 
in Iraq after its liberation from Saddam Hussein in April 2003. Bre- 
mer worked with British envoy, Sir J eremy Greenstock, in trying to 
organize Iraq’s civil administration until control was handed over to 
the new Iraqi government in late June 2004. See also IRAQ WAR. 


BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENT. In July 1944, delegates of the 
44 Allied nations met at the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference held in the Mount Washington hotel in the town of Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire, with the aim of regulating the world’s 
monetary and financial order after the end of World War II. For two 
years prior to the conference, the treasuries of Great Britain and the 
United States had been working on rival plans to find solutions to the 
financial chaos that characterized the interwar years. J ohn Maynard 
K eynes’s plan was eventually superseded by the plan of Harry Dex- 
ter White of the U.S. Treasury, although both plans had areas in com- 
mon. The result of the Bretton Woods Conference was a series of 
signed agreements that set up the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. These 
bodies became operational in 1946 and the Bretton Woods agreement 
established an exchange rate system pegged to the value of gold. The 
Bretton Woods system was ended on 15 August 1971 when President 
Richard Nixon ended the convertibility of the U.S. dollar to gold. 


BRITISH AMERICAN PROJECT (BAP). Founded in 1985, at the 
suggestion of former Labour candidate Nick Butler, as the British 
American Project for the Successor Generation, later shortened to 
British American Project (BAP), BAP’s aim is to strengthen the “spe- 
cial relationship” by fostering “transatlantic friendships and profes- 
sional contacts” during an annual four-day conference —to which no 
press are invited—at alternate American and British venues. New 
members of the BAP must be between 28 and 40 years old and are 
nominated by existing members. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN PARLIAMENTARY GROUP (BAPG). 
The British-American Parliamentary Group was established to pro- 
mote friendship and understanding between members of the U.S. 
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Congress and the British Parliament. The exact date of formation of 
the group is unknown but it is believed to have been in either 1937 or 
1941. Since the 1940s, there have been annual conferences of the 
BAPG and numerous visits of British members of the group to the 
United States, especially to Washington, D.C., and U.S. politicians 
and VIPs have been invited to Great Britain, usually to Westminster. 
Funded by the British Treasury, and recently also by member sub- 
scription in its efforts to encourage better relations between parlia- 
mentarians on both sides of the Atlantic, British MPs have observed 
courses undertaken by new members of the U.S. Congress, have been 
invited to attend the annual conventions during presidential election 
years, and special delegations have visited New York and Washing- 
ton to discuss topics such as health, defense, the environment, and 
trade. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT (1867). In the aftermath of the 
American Civil War, and after requests by the provinces of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Britain granted domin- 
ion status to Canada in 1867. Under the act, it was envisaged that 
Canada would adopt a constitution similar to that of Great Britain. 


BROWN BROTHERS. In the mid-19th century, the House of Brown 
became the leading Anglo-American merchant bank, succeeding its 
competitor, the Baring Brothers. The banking empire had its origins 
in Alexander Brown, a linen merchant from Ireland, who immigrated 
with his family to Baltimore, Maryland, in 1800 and quickly estab- 
lished himself as a leading import—export dealer in the city. In 1810, 
Alexander’s eldest son, William Brown, established Brown, Shipley 
& Co. in Liverpool, England, primarily importing raw cotton from 
the United States but quickly becoming a general merchant and 
dealer in foreign exchange. By 1832, the firm was in control of one 
sixth of the trade between Great Britain and the United States. In 
1818, Alexander’s sons, John and George, established Brown Broth- 
ers in Philadelphia. Brown Brothers & Co. became investment 
bankers, extending credit for American imports from England as well 
as helping to finance American railroads, and becoming a key finan- 
cier of Anglo-American trade throughout the 19th century. See also 
TRADE. 
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BROWN, GORDON (1951- ). A Scottish member of Parliament, Gor- 
don Brown served as chancellor of the exchequer between 1997 and 
2007 in the Labour governments led by Tony Blair. During this time, 
he became a regular visitor to the United States, often taking vaca- 
tions in Cape Cod, and remained pro-American on a personal as well 
as political level. In 2003, he supported the allied invasion of Iraq. 
He became prime minister on 27 June 2007 when Blair resigned from 
office. Brown attempted to put some distance between himself and 
George W. Bush during his early months in 10 Downing Street by 
downplaying the role of personal relationships and emphasizing 
shared values and links between Great Britain and America. He con- 
tinued to defend the invasion of Iraq, although emphasizing the les- 
sons to be learned from it. He indicated in November 2007 that he 
still believed the United States to be Britain’s most important ally and 
was prepared to take strong action against Iran. In his first year in of- 
fice, Brown made two visits to the United States, first in July 2007 
and second in April 2008 when he met President Bush and presiden- 
tial hopefuls John McCain, Hilary Clinton, and Barack Obama. See 
also IRAQ WAR. 


BRUCE, DAVID K.E. (1898-1977). David Bruce served as American 
ambassador to Great Britain (1961-1969) during the administrations 
of J ohn F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. J ohnson. Bruce was an experi- 
enced and well-respected diplomat who helped ease some of the ten- 
sions in the personal relationship between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson in the mid-1960s when Anglo—Amer- 
ican relations suffered due to tensions over the Vietnam War and 
Britain’s world role. See also EAST OF SUEZ. 


BRUSA AGREEMENT (1943). During World War II, Britain and 
America began sharing intelligence information through a series of 
secret, informal understandings. An acknowledgment of intelligence 
sharing was made explicit under the Britain—United States agreement 
that was signed on 17 May 1943. 


BRUSSELS TREATY (1948). Signed by Great Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries (Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg) 
in Brussels on 17 March 1948, the Treaty on Economic, Social and 
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Cultural Collaboration and Collective Self-Defence was a collective 
defense agreement aimed at defending one another against any attack 
in Europe, but particularly from a resurgent Germany or the Soviet 
Union. The Brussels Treaty led to the creation of the Western Euro- 
pean Defence Organisation in September 1948 and the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in April 1949. The British for- 
eign secretary, Ernest Bevin, initiated the Brussels Treaty with the 
aim of showing the United States that Western European nations could 
work together and thus encourage a commitment by Washington to 
the defense of Europe. The treaty was valid for 50 years and in May 
1955 was modified to create the Western European Union (WEU) and 
extended to include West Germany and Italy. See also COLD WAR. 


BRYSON, BILL (1951- ). Born in Des Moines, Iowa, Bill Bryson is a 
best-selling author, famous for his amusing travel books—such as 
The Lost Continent: Travels in Small-Town America (1989) and 
Notes from a Small Island (1995)—that describe British and Ameri- 
can culture in the late 20th century. Popular in both countries, Bryson 
has been influential in relating the idiosyncrasies of the respective 
cultures. Bryson has lived in England since 1977 with his English 
wife and was appointed chancellor of Durham University in 2005. 


BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF (1775). The battle of Bunker Hill— 
misnamed because it took place on nearby Breed’s Hill—took place 
on 17 June 1765 and was a famous British victory in Boston during 
the American Revolutionary War. British troops at the Boston garri- 
son fought the American Continental Army and drove them from the 
Charlestown peninsula. Although the British forces were successful, 
it was at the cost of many lives and casualties, and the American 
stand against the greater number of British forces encouraged greater 
unity among the rebels. As a result of the battle of Bunker Hill, King 
George III finally declared the colonies to be in rebellion. See also 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BUSH, GEORGE HERBERT WALKER (1924- ). Republican politi- 
cian George H. W. Bush was a member of Congress for Texas 
(1967-1971) before serving as director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (1976-1977). He became American vice president under 
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Ronald Reagan between 1981 and 1989 and was elected 41st presi- 
dent of the United States in November 1998, serving in the White 
House for one term between 1989 and 1993. During his period as 
president, relations with the British were conducted within Bush’s 
plans for a “new world order” after the end of the Cold War. Bush 
took steps to distance himself from the cozy relationship that had ex- 
isted between his predecessor, Ronald Reagan, and the British prime 
minister, Margaret Thatcher. London feared that the “special rela- 
tionship” was being challenged by Washington’s increasingly close 
relationship with the newly united Germany as part of its attempt to 
establish strong relations with the European community. The inva- 
sion of Kuwait by Iraq in August 1990 revitalized Anglo-American 
relations when Thatcher immediately pledged to help the United 
States and joined the United Nations’ coalition force to liberate the 
country. Thatcher’s successor, J ohn Major, became prime minister 
shortly before Operation Desert Storm began and the successful 
Anglo-American military cooperation during the Gulf War helped 
to establish a strong personal relationship between Bush and Major. 
The Bush administration had a disagreement with the Major govern- 
ment at the end of the Gulf War over its decision to declare the end 
of the military mission after just four days of ground troop activity, 
when the British would have preferred the campaign to continue on 
to Baghdad. 

Aside from events in the Persian Gulf, the Bush administration 
concentrated much of its attention on dealing with the collapsing So- 
viet Union and the envisaged “peace dividend.” It encouraged 
Britain and France to accept the integration of a united Germany into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the European Commu- 
nity, and encouraged European leaders to take greater responsibility 
for their own regional affairs. George Bush worked with Major over 
Anglo—American policy regarding the disintegration of Yugoslavia. 
Meeting at Camp David on 20 December 1992, the two leaders is- 
sued a statement agreeing to work together to ensure a peaceful set- 
tlement of the former Yugoslavia and to prevent the spread of fight- 
ing to Kosovo and Macedonia. By this stage, Britain had already 
committed 2,000 troops to the former Yugoslavia to help in the hu- 
manitarian effort and, despite the unified statement, Bush believed 
that the Balkans was an area that the Europeans should deal with. See 
also BOSNIA. 
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BUSH, GEORGE W. (1946- ). Son of President GeorgeH.W. Bush and 
former governor of Texas, George W. Bush became president after the 
disputed 2000 election campaign against Democratic candidate Al 
Gore, and was reelected in 2004. During his time in the White House, 
Bush developed a close working relationship with British Prime Minis- 
ter Tony Blair, and the two leaders forged a steadfast Anglo-American 
alliance in the war on terror. Coming after Blair’s friendly relationship 
with Bush’s Democratic predecessor, Bill Clinton, and given the two 
leaders’ politics, the bond between Bush and Blair was somewhat sur- 
prising. Bush later described his relationship with Blair as “forged in 
battle.” With the terrorist attacks against the United States on Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, the bonds between Great Britain and the United States 
strengthened noticeably. Both leaders shared religious convictions that 
underscored their belief in interventionism on the world scene. 

Bush was able to count on British military support in the war 
against the Taliban and al-Qaeda in Afghanistan in 2002 and also 
found the British firm partners in the invasion of Iraq that began in 
March 2003, despite most of their European counterparts openly op- 
posing British and American intervention. The British ambassador to 
the United States, Sir Christopher M eyer, later published his mem- 
oirs stating that just days after 9/11 Bush discussed with Tony Blair 
his belief that Saddam Hussein had to be removed from power in 
Iraq. It is believed that Blair helped to persuade Bush in September 
2002 of the need to secure support from the United Nations for mil- 
itary action in Iraq, and in November 2002 Resolution 1441 gave Iraq 
a final chance to abide by previous resolutions requiring disarmament 
of its weapons of mass destruction. Bush did not feel an additional 
UN mandate was necessary before going to war but supported Blair’s 
attempt to gain an additional resolution in January 2003, as he un- 
derstood the prime minister’s domestic difficulties on this matter. 
Bush found that the British disagreed openly on the issue of the en- 
vironment, particularly over U.S. failure to ratify the K yoto Treaty, 
and also protested at the detention of suspected terrorists at Guan- 
tanamo Bay without trial. Bush was invited to Great Britain for the 
first state visit by a U.S. president on 18—21 November 2003. He vis- 
ited London and Sedgefield in County Durham, the constituency 
home of Tony Blair. The decision to accord Bush this honor was con- 
troversial due to the president’s personal unpopularity in Great 
Britain, focused largely on opposition to the Iraq War. 
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CALLAGHAN, JAMES (1912-2005). Before becoming British 
Labour prime minister in 1976, James Callaghan had served as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (1964-1967), home secretary (1967-1970), 
and foreign secretary (1974-1976) in the Harold Wilson govern- 
ments. After the coolness of the Nixon—Heath years, Callaghan 
placed the Atlantic alliance back at the center of British foreign pol- 
icy and was able to establish a cordial relationship with President 
Gerald Ford and an extremely good one with President J immy 
Carter. At home, the Callaghan government faced serious economic 
difficulties and, after the pound sterling began to struggle against the 
US. dollar, it was forced to appeal to the United States for help in 
June 1976 during the IMF crisis. He prepared for the replacement of 
Polaris by the Trident missile. Callaghan found the Carter adminis- 
tration cooperative over the implementation of economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia. Carter visited Britain in 1977 and Callaghan vis- 
ited Carter in Washington in March 1978. 


CAMP DAVID. Camp David (a U.S. Navy support facility) is located 
in Frederick County, Maryland, and is the mountain retreat of the 
president, set up by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. It has often 
been used as a site for summit meetings between the heads of state of 
the American and British governments; Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill was the first foreign leader to visit in May 1943. 


CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT (CND). Founded 
in February 1958 in opposition to the British government’s nuclear 
policy and advocating unilateral nuclear disarmament, the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament is a mass political protest movement. 
Founding members included Bertrand Russell, J. B. Priestley, Michael 
Foot, Fenner Brockway, Peggy Duff, A. J. P. Taylor, E. P. Thompson, 
Canon John Collins, Dora Russell, and Victor Gollanz. The symbol of 
CND quickly became a universal symbol for peace protest. During 
Easter 1958, supporters marched from London to Aldermaston, gain- 
ing much attention in the process. The stationing of U.S. cruise and 
Pershing missiles in Europe led to the revitalization of the movement 
in the early 1980s. See also GREENHAM COMMON. 
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CANADA. From the 18th century to the late 19th century, Canada 
proved an area of contention between Britain and the United States. 
Canada was known as British North America when it was a British 
colony and on numerous occasions was the focus of disharmony be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, particularly over bound- 
ary disputes and raids launched by anti-British rebels. Canada was 
granted dominion status in 1867, allowing the country to rule itself 
within the British Empire and later British Commonwealth. See also 
AROOSTOCK WAR; BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT; CARO- 
LINE AFFAIR; FENIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


CARNEGIE, ANDREW (1835-1919). Born in Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, Andrew Carnegie immigrated to the United States with his 
family in 1848 and became one of the leading industrialists and phi- 
lanthropists of the Gilded Age. After working in the railroad indus- 
try and investing wisely, he moved on to concentrate on the iron and 
steel industry in Pittsburgh. By 1892, he had formed the Carnegie 
Steel Company and in 1901 this became part of U.S. Steel. Carnegie 
made his fortune in steel partly because he was a pioneer of the ver- 
tical integration of raw materials but also because of his knowledge 
of the needs of the railroad industry. Throughout his life, Carnegie 
remained a British loyalist and advocate of a coalition of English- 
speaking peoples. He caused controversy in Britain through his writ- 
ings. In 1886, he published Triumphant Democracy, which pro- 
moted the republican system of government over one based on 
monarchy, and in 1889 he published his Gospel of Wealth article in 
which he advocated philanthropy as the best way to use accumulated 
wealth. He was also critical of empire-building and became a mem- 
ber of the American Anti-Imperialist League, formed in response to 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. In 1910, he founded the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. He returned to Britain 
on a regular basis, in the process observing advances brought by the 
Industrial Revolution, notably the Bessemer steel converter, and 
started using such innovations in his businesses. In 1881, he went on 
a tour of Britain, returning to Dunfermline to fund a library, a swim- 
ming pool, and a science laboratory. In 1899, he also donated a sub- 
stantial sum to help found the University of Birmingham in the Eng- 
lish Midlands. 
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CAROLINE AFFAIR (1837). The Caroline affair involved a rebellion 
by a small group of malcontents in an attempt to free Canada from 
British rule that led to serious tension between the British and Ameri- 
can governments. The rebels included French Canadians and British 
Canadians who demanded democratic institutions along the lines of the 
United States. Led by William Lyon MacKenzie, a Canadian revolu- 
tionary, the rebels set up headquarters on Navy Island near Niagara 
Falls and began looting raids in Canada, aided by the supplies of men, 
food, and weapons brought in by Americans sympathetic to the cause 
on the U.S.S. Caroline. On 12 December 1837, Canadian militia 
crossed the Niagara River, seized and burned the Caroline, killing an 
American in the process. Despite American outrage about the violation 
of U.S. territory, including some calls for a U.S. invasion of Canada, 
President Martin Van Buren remained calm, punished some of the U.S. 
insurrectionists, and issued a formal protest to the British government 
in London. The crisis did not develop, although its repercussions lin- 
gered on into the 1840s as those involved faced legal action. 


CARRINGTON, LORD PETER (1919- ). Lord Carrington was 
British foreign secretary when Argentina invaded the Falkland Is- 
lands on 2 April 1982. On receiving intelligence that the Argentinean 
fleet was bound for the Falklands in late March 1982, Lord Carring- 
ton attempted to prevent a conflict over the Falklands by asking the 
United States to intervene. Although U.S. Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig agreed to try to resolve the conflict, Carrington expressed 
his indignation to the Americans when they described both Britain 
and Argentina as “good friends.” The United States was unable to 
prevent the invasion of the Falklands and the following day Carring- 
ton resigned as foreign secretary to be replaced by Sir Francis Pym. 
Carrington took full responsibility for the British failure to foresee 
the invasion, something he described as a “British humiliation,” and 
acknowledged his role in the failure of diplomatic negotiations. Car- 
rington later served as the secretary-general of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (1984-1988). 


CARTER,JAMESEARL “JIMMY” (1924- ). During the presidency 
of Democrat Jimmy Carter (1977-1981), Anglo-American relations 
continued in importance on both sides of the Atlantic, although more 
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so in Great Britain than the United States. Carter’s relationship with 
British Labour Prime Minister J ames Callaghan was a warm one. 
The Labour government was less interested in the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) than the government of Edward Heath 
and was keen to maintain a strong relationship with America. Carter 
visited England in the spring of 1977 and was taken by Callaghan to 
visit Newcastle and Durham in northeast England, where the presi- 
dent had distant family roots. While in the region he visited Wash- 
ington Old Hall, the ancestral home of the first president, George 
Washington. 

Carter tried to help in finding a solution to the Rhodesia question, 
continuing the U.S. policy of economic sanctions and working with 
Britain in applying diplomatic pressure to ensure democratic elec- 
tions. The nuclear special relationship was revitalized during the 
Carter presidency when Callaghan negotiated, and Margaret 
Thatcher later concluded, a deal to secure the Trident system. There 
was some discord between Britain and America during the Carter 
years. When the Carter White House condemned the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in 1979, Prime Minister Thatcher supported him. 
However, Britain did not go along with the U.S. request to boycott 
the 1980 Olympic Games in Moscow. 


CASABLANCA CONFERENCE (1943). By 1943, the Anglo—Amer- 
ican alliance, forged during World War II, was becoming divided 
over wartime strategy. Both Washington and Moscow were becom- 
ing increasingly suspicious of Prime Minister Winston C hurchill’s 
strategy for defeating Germany’s Adolf Hitler, which appeared to be 
concerned with securing the British Empire after the war. The British 
planned to use success in North Africa— Anglo-American forces had 
landed in French North Africa in November 1942—to launch a mili- 
tary assault against Italy and weaken the Axis before a final assault 
on Hitler and Germany. President Franklin D. Roosevelt suspected 
that the motive behind this strategy was to secure the Suez Canal and 
maintain British influence in the Middle East. Between 14 and 24 
January 1943, President Roosevelt met with Prime Minister 
Churchill and leader of the Free French, General Charles de Gaulle, 
at Casablanca, Morocco, to discuss plans for Europe after the victo- 
ries in North Africa. The Americans arrived in Casablanca divided 
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among themselves over future strategy and were persuaded by the 
British of the need for a Mediterranean campaign rather than an in- 
vasion of northern Europe. Churchill and Roosevelt also decided on 
a policy of “unconditional surrender” in order to secure postwar 
peace. 


CASH AND CARRY (1939). At the onset of World War II, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt forced through Congress an amendment to 
the 1935 and 1937 Neutrality Acts— which forbade the sale of arms, 
ammunition, and weapons to belligerent nations—that allowed na- 
tions to buy war goods on a “cash-and-carry” basis. This allowed 
Great Britain and France to collect goods in their own ships once they 
were paid for. Temporarily this aided the Allied war cause, although 
very quickly Britain ordered more goods than it could pay for, lead- 
ing Roosevelt to pursue further revisions to the Neutrality Acts. See 
also LEND-LEASE. 


CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE (1869-1940), As British Conservative 
prime minister from 1937-1940, and earlier as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Neville Chamberlain had an uneasy relationship with the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. His less-than-positive atti- 
tude toward the United States appears to have developed during the 
early 1930s when he was chancellor under the National government 
led by Ramsay MacDonald. During this period, the British economy 
was in depression and the pound sterling was devalued in 1931. 
Britain defaulted on war debts to the United States and became in- 
creasingly protectionist, raising trade tariffs and implementing a sys- 
tem of imperial preference. As prime minister, Chamberlain 
presided over the Anglo-American Trade Agreement in 1938, 
which was seen as a concession to Washington’s complaints about 
imperial preference. He is best known, however, for following a pol- 
icy of appeasement in relation to Nazi Germany that culminated in 
the Munich Agreement. Chamberlain had a cordial but cool rela- 
tionship with President Roosevelt, refusing his attempt to establish a 
peace conference in 1938. 


CHAPLIN, CHARLIE (1889-1977). An iconic figure in Hollywood 
history, Charlie Chaplin was born in London, England, but spent 
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much of his working life in the United States. Chaplin had a difficult, 
poverty-stricken childhood but found solace in performing on stage 
in music halls. Chaplin began working in America in 1910 and 
starred in his first comedy film, M aking a Living, in 1914. His career 
as a comedic actor in silent movies flourished and he became known 
for his character “The Tramp.” He went on to make numerous suc- 
cessful films, including The Kid (1921), Gold Rush (1925), Modern 
Times (1935), and the Great Dictator (1940), and scripted, directed, 
and produced many of them. During the McCarthy era of the late 
1940s and early 1950s, Chaplin came under the scrutiny of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation because his films were considered pro- 
communist. His personal lifestyle was also questioned by conserva- 
tive forces in the United States, notably his short-lived marriages and 
many affairs with Hollywood actresses and very young women. AI- 
though he had been a USS. resident for 40 years, when Chaplin vis- 
ited England in 1952, his reentry visa was revoked. He did not return 
to America until 1972 when he was awarded an Honorary Oscar. 
Chaplin was made a Knight Commander of the British Empire in 
1975, having been considered for it in 1956 but not receiving it be- 
cause the Conservative government, led by Anthony Eden, feared it 
might disturb Anglo-American relations. 


CHENEY, RICHARD “DICK” (1941- ). Dick Cheney worked as an 
adviser to President Gerald Ford and ran his 1974 presidential elec- 
tion campaign. When Ford was defeated, Cheney sought political of- 
fice and was elected Republican congressmen for Wyoming in 1978. 
He later worked in the administration of Ronald Reagan and also 
served in the administration of George H. W. Bush as defense sec- 
retary. On 20 January 2001 he became vice president to President 
George W. Bush. During the lead-up to the Iraq War, Cheney was 
unsympathetic toward Prime Minister Tony Blair’s attempt to as- 
semble an international coalition through the United Nations and 
was prepared to invade Iraq without the British if necessary. 


CHEQUERS. Chequers has been the official country residence of 
British prime ministers since 1921. Located in Buckingham (40 miles 
from London), it has often been used by prime ministers on week- 
ends and during holidays. Many US. presidents and secretaries of 
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state have stayed at Chequers as guests of the British, including 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1959, Richard Nixon in 1970, George 
Shultz in 1972, and George W. Bush in 2001. 


CHESAPEAKE AFFAIR (1807). During the Napoleonic Wars, Great 
Britain antagonized the United States by impressing sailors into the 
Royal Navy. Many of these British sailors had deserted the Royal 
Navy for better pay and conditions available on American merchant 
ships. Some had even become American citizens, and for this reason 
their capture and impressment back into the Royal Navy was per- 
ceived as a slight against American sovereignty. It is estimated that 
between 1803 and 1812 approximately 6,000 Americans were im- 
pressed. This festering problem in Anglo-American relations came to 
a head on 22 June 1807 when a British warship, the HMS Leopard, 
attacked an American navy frigate, the USS Chesapeake, in waters 
near Norfolk, Virginia. After refusing to be boarded, the Leopard 
opened fire, damaged the ship severely, killed three Americans, and 
injured many others. Four “deserters” were captured on the ship by 
the British, and one deserter was later hanged. As this was the first 
time the Royal Navy had boarded an American government ship and 
seized four sailors, three of whom were now American citizens, the 
Chesapeake incident led to public outrage in the United States. Pres- 
ident Thomas J efferson remarked that the incident provoked anger 
and unity in the United States similar to that experienced at Lexing- 
ton in 1775 and led him to ask Congress to pass the Embargo Act. 


CHINA. By the end of the 19th century, both Great Britain and Amer- 
ica agreed on an Open Door policy toward China. On 6 February 
1922 the two nations signed a treaty in Washington, along with Bel- 
gium, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, to 
safeguard its main principles of stabilizing conditions in the Far East, 
encouraging trading and commercial relations on an equal basis for 
all nations, and to safeguard the rights of China. Despite this treaty, 
London and Washington stood back and watched as Japan attempted 
to strengthen its sphere of interest in China by invading Manchuria in 
1932. Although U.S. Secretary of State Henry Stimson had wanted 
to withhold diplomatic recognition of Japan’s conquests —the Stim- 
son Doctrine—Britain’s foreign secretary, Sir John Simon, had re- 
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fused because Britain had extensive commercial and diplomatic ties 
with both Japan and China. 

Since 1927 the Chinese Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek 
had been in conflict with the Communist Party of China led by Mao 
Zedong. After 1941, when China declared war on Japan after Pearl 
Harbor, the U.S. government aided the Chinese in their fight and 
continued to help Chiang’s nationalist government when civil war 
broke out again at the end of World War II. The administration of 
Harry S. Truman continued to support the Nationalist government 
when it was forced to flee from the mainland to the island of Taiwan 
after the communist victory in October 1949. When the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) was proclaimed on 1 October 1949, the British 
government responded cautiously and pragmatically. Hoping for a 
normalization in relations, the government of Clement Attlee estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the PRC on 6 January 1950. The de- 
cision to recognize Mao’s government was not only a continuation of 
British policy to recognize de facto governments but, in regard to 
China, was predicated on the need to maintain good relations with the 
new regime because of the British colony of Hong K ong and because 
of economic interests in the country. In the grip of McCarthyism at 
home, the United States’ reaction contrasted sharply with Britain’s 
swift recognition of the PRC. The United States chose to recognize the 
defeated Nationalist forces—the government of the Democratic Re- 
public of China—on Taiwan. Consequently, China became a major ir- 
ritant in Anglo-American relations for much of the Cold War. 

U.S. concerns about the new communist state were increased by 
Mao’s signing of a treaty of friendship with the Soviet Union in Feb- 
ruary 1950. With the outbreak of the Korean War later that year, 
London and Washington were temporarily united on their policy on 
the Far East, and with the intervention of Chinese forces in the war, 
fought a land war in Asia together. Britain still took a more cautious 
approach in their dealings with China, often disagreeing with US. 
unilateral actions during the war, not least of which was Truman’s 
suggestion that he was considering the use of atomic weapons. 
Anglo—American policy also differed over the entry of the People’s 
Republic of China into the United Nations. The United States 
worked actively to prevent such an occurrence, while British diplo- 
mats viewed it as a fait accompli. Britain also relaxed trade 
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controls— introduced by the Western nations under the Coordinating 
Committee for Multilateral Export Control (CoCom) — with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic much sooner than the United States, expanding its 
trade with China in 1957. Britain was perturbed by President 
Richard Nixon’s visit to China in February 1972, believing London 
should have been consulted beforehand due to its colony of Hong 
Kong. The United States finally established diplomatic relations with 
the PRC on 1 January 1979. 


CHRISTOPHER, WARREN (1925- ). A professional lawyer, Warren 
Christopher served as deputy secretary of the state (1977-1981) in 
the administration of Jimmy Carter and was secretary of state 
(1993-1997) in the first term of the administration of William Clin- 
ton. As secretary of state, Christopher attempted to realign U.S. for- 
eign policy, suggesting it had been too Eurocentric in the past. As part 
of this plan, and without consulting Britain, he advocated changing 
the composition of the United Nations permanent Security Council, 
suggesting Japan and Germany should become members. The gov- 
ernment of John Major felt this was somewhat insensitive to the 
long-standing friendship with Britain. The dispute between the 
British government and the Clinton administration over Bosnia was 
also fueled by Christopher, who stressed the need for a multilateral 
approach, played down the humanitarian angle, and stressed US. 
strategic interests. Christopher’s plan for Bosnia included the lifting 
of an arms embargo against the Muslims but no introduction of 
American ground troops. However, despite several trips to Europe, 
he failed to persuade British and European leaders of the wisdom of 
the American position. He later led the negotiations to end the war in 
Bosnia that took place in Dayton, Ohio. 


CHURCHILL, SIR WINSTON (1874-1965). British prime minister 
between 1940-1945 and 1951-1955, Winston Churchill’s iconic sta- 
tus in world history, and in the history of Anglo-American relations, 
was established during World War II. Churchill was half-American 
by birth as his mother, Jennie Jerome, later Lady Randolph 
Churchill, was from New York and the daughter of the millionaire 
proprietor of the New York Times, Leonard Jerome. Churchill was 
proud of his American heritage. From October 1911 to May 1915, he 
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served as First Lord of the Admiralty and helped ready the British 
naval fleet for war. After a period out of high office, during which he 
was a critic of appeasement, Churchill returned to the same position 
at the beginning of World War II. As prime minister of the British 
wartime coalition government (1940-1945), Churchill established a 
close working relationship with President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which he wrote about in his memoirs of the war. During the war and 
afterward, Churchill spoke and wrote about the Anglo-American re- 
lationship with an emphasis on the cultural ties between the two na- 
tions, reflecting his view that an alliance of the English-speaking 
peoples was a natural force for good in the world. With the publica- 
tion of the actual correspondence between the two leaders, however, 
it became clear that although the personal relationship was a good 
one, there were still areas of disagreements, including over British 
policy toward Greece in 1944 and over civil aviation. 

Despite U.S. neutrality in the early stages of the war, Churchill was 
able to persuade Roosevelt to provide Britain and its allies with food, 
munitions, and other vital supplies through Cash and Carry in 1939 
and Lend-Lease in 1941. While providing great inspiration to the 
British in their fight against Nazi Germany, Churchill continued to 
try to encourage the United States to enter the war. Meeting for the 
first time at Placentia Bay in August 1941, Roosevelt and Churchill 
signed the Atlantic Charter, declaring their common principles for 
a peaceful world. They went on to meet on another eight occasions. 
Churchill’s enthusiasm for transatlantic air travel facilitated his regu- 
lar meetings with the American president and in effect began modern 
summit diplomacy. Toward the end of the war Churchill was aware 
that Roosevelt (and his successor Harry S. Truman) was moving 
closer to Joseph Stalin in the Big Three summits (Tehran, Yalta, 
Potsdam). In his attempts to persuade President Truman and the 
American public to be alert to the dangers of Soviet communism, he 
delivered one of his most famous speeches on 5 March 1946 at West- 
minster College in Fulton, M issouri. With Truman on the same plat- 
form, Churchill warned that “From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended across the Continent.” In 
order to deal with this threat, Churchill called for an alliance of the 
English-speaking peoples, speaking of “a special relationship be- 
tween the British Commonwealth and the United States.” As a keen 
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historian, he stressed the theme of Anglo-American unity in one of 
his most important books, A History of the English-Speaking Peoples, 
published in four volumes between 1956 and 1958. 

During his second period as prime minister (1951-1955), 
Churchill focused his attention on the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union and was able to establish a cordial relationship with presidents 
Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower. The Truman— 
Churchill period was dominated by the Korean War. Churchill was 
able to establish a closer personal relationship with Eisenhower when 
he came into office in January 1953. He had met Eisenhower in 1941 
when visiting the White House and worked with him as supreme 
commander of Allied forces in Europe. Eisenhower, who had some 
sympathy with British claims that they had been treated unfairly at 
the end of World War II when the United States ended nuclear coop- 
eration, agreed at a meeting with Churchill in Bermuda to ask Con- 
gress to allow some exchange of information. As with Roosevelt, 
Churchill established a regular private correspondence with Eisen- 
hower. Churchill’s relationship with Eisenhower was somewhat 
strained as it became apparent to the prime minister that the president 
regarded Britain as just one of many important allies around the 
world. One of Churchill’s main aims during this period was to try to 
get the United States more involved in the Middle East, as he hoped 
to reduce the number of British forces stationed there. In December 
1954, the Anglo—Egyptian Treaty agreed to withdraw British forces 
from Egypt within two years. By the time he left office, Washington 
had decided to take on a greater and more independent role in the 
Middle East. Churchill found Eisenhower willing to listen to his con- 
cerns about Soviet influence in Iran and approved the overthrow of 
Mohammed Mossadeg in August 1953 by Central Intelligence 
Agency and MI6 action. 

In 1963, under the presidency of J ohn F. Kennedy, Churchill was 
given the unique distinction of being named an honorary citizen of 
the United States by the U.S. Congress. He remains a symbol of 
Anglo-American cooperation and has been admired by many USS. 
presidents. See also MCMAHON ACT; NEW LOOK DEFENSE 
STRATEGY. 


CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY (1850). By 1850, Great Britain and 
the United States had considered the feasibility of building a ship 
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canal through Central America to link the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
to reduce shipping costs. Although neither country wanted to under- 
take such a massive building project at the time, the treaty commit- 
ted Great Britain and the United States to joint construction and con- 
trol of any canal built in the future. This treaty was negotiated by the 
US. secretary of state, John M. Clayton, and the British representa- 
tive, Sir Henry Bulwer, and also included a provision that neither 
country would colonize Central America. The treaty proved to be 
very unpopular in the United States, despite Senate ratification, and 
by the turn of the century the United States wanted the treaty termi- 
nated. After the Spanish-American War and with the acquisition of 
other overseas territories, the U.S. government recognized the mili- 
tary advantages that a canal would bring to its navy. U.S. President 
William McKinley sent Secretary of State John Hay to London to dis- 
cuss a revised agreement, and in 1901 the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was signed, providing Washington with the legal authority to build a 
canal by itself and the British with an agreement that its ships be 
charged the same tolls as American ships. 


CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON “BILL” (1946- ). Bill Clinton 
was the Democratic president between 1993 and 2001 and presided 
over the United States in the post-Cold War decade. Despite study- 
ing at University College, Oxford, on a Rhodes scholarship in the late 
1960s, and appointing 20 other Rhodes scholars to positions within 
his administration, Bill Clinton was not known as an Anglophile on 
his arrival in the White House. 

Having developed a close relationship with President George 
H. W. Bush, during the 1992 presidential election campaign, 
British Prime Minister John Major had sent the Conservative 
campaign director, Sir John Lacy, and his deputy, Mark Fulbrook, 
to the United States to offer the Bush campaign advice on how to 
defeat Clinton. In addition, British Home Office files were scruti- 
nized to assess whether Clinton had attempted to renounce his US. 
citizenship while at Oxford and thus avoid the Vietnam War. No 
evidence of this was found but documents were released outlining 
Clinton’s anti-Vietnam War protests at Oxford. Clinton’s success 
in the 1992 presidential election meant that the new president was 
forced to work with a British prime minister who had actively tried 
to help his opponents. 
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Despite this unwelcome interference in U'S. politics, the Clinton 
administration invited Major to the White House as the first Euro- 
pean leader to meet the new president. Clinton’s attitude to the “spe 
cial relationship” was revealed in the lead-up to the visit in Febru- 
ary 1993, when he laughed at having to be reminded by his advisers 
to use the term during the discussion. Although Clinton did claim that 
the Anglo-American relationship was “special” to him personally, 
the media reported the visit negatively. The president made further 
efforts to improve relations with Great Britain by paying special at- 
tention to Major when he visited America in 1994. Major was invited 
to stay overnight at the White House, an honor last extended to Win- 
ston Churchill in 1942. The visit by Major had been upgraded partly 
in an attempt to ease Anglo—American tensions that had emerged 
over the president’s decision to grant Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams 
a visa to visit the United States in 1994. Diplomatic relations between 
the Clinton administration and Britain were put under more strain 
over disagreements on how to deal with the crisis in Bosnia between 
1993 and 1995. 

Relations improved with the election of Labour Prime Minister 
Tony Blair in May 1997. Clinton and Blair established a close 
friendship and strong working relationship based partly on a shared 
center-left political philosophy and both were lawyers, Oxford edu- 
cated, and from the same generation. President Clinton’s continued 
involvement on the issue of Northern Ireland was welcomed by the 
new Labour government, particularly the dispatch of former U'S. 
senator George Mitchell to help facilitate peace talks, and con- 
tributed to the Good Friday agreement in 1998. Although initially re- 
luctant, Clinton agreed to U.S. intervention in K osovo in 1998, partly 
as a result of pressure to do so by Blair. After leaving the White 
House, Clinton received an honorary doctorate from Oxford Univer- 
sity in June 1994. He continued to meet privately with Tony Blair, 
who sought the former president’s guidance and public intervention 
on the United Nations resolutions that led up to the Iraq War that be- 
gan in 2003. See also SEITZ, RAYMOND. 


CODY, SAMUEL FRANKLIN (1867-1913). An American by birth, 
Samuel Franklin Cody, made his name by bringing his Wild West 
show to the music halls in Britain. Cody toured Britain in the 1890s, 
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entertaining the crowds with his cowboy and Wild West show. When 
British interest in the Wild West declined, Cody turned his talents to 
aviation. He patented several kites, built gliders, and became a pio- 
neer of manned flight. In 1907, Cody began working with the British 
army at Aldershot, who helped him to fund the development of his 
airplane, British Army Aeroplane No. 1. On 16 October 1908, Cody 
flew this plane on what was deemed the first officially recorded pow- 
ered flight in the British Isles. Cody continued to the push the bound- 
aries of manned flight until his death in a plane crash in 1913. 


COERCIVE ACTS, THE (1774). Passed in response to the Boston 
Tea Party, the Coercive Acts as they became known in England 
(properly known as the Restraining Acts) were four parliamentary 
acts drafted by Lord North, with the encouragement of King George 
III, with the aim of dealing harshly with the colony of Massachusetts 
to prevent further insurrection by the other American colonies. The 
most notorious of the acts was the Boston Port Act, passed on | June 
1774, which closed Boston harbor until the destroyed tea was paid 
for. The other acts were the Administration of Justice Act and the 
Massachusetts Government Act passed on 20 May 1774 and the 
Quartering Act passed on 2 June 1774, which permitted British sol- 
diers to be billeted in occupied buildings throughout the American 
colonies. Known as the “Intolerable Acts” in America, Lord North’s 
measures further antagonized American colonists and led to the First 
Continental Congress. See also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


COLD WAR, THE. Between 1945 and 1991, the United States and the 
Soviet Union were locked in an ideological and strategic battle that 
was named the Cold War by one of President Harry S. Truman’s ad- 
visers, Bernard Baruch. Tensions between Washington and Moscow 
had their origins in the Russian Revolution of 1917 but implacable 
hostility between the archcommunist and archcapitalist nations began 
in earnest at the end of World War II when the United States and the 
Soviet Union emerged as superpowers. After working together to de- 
feat Germany and Japan, the United States and the Soviet Union be- 
came antagonistic toward each other as they became increasingly 
suspicious of the other’s motives: the United States disliked commu- 
nism and feared Soviet expansionism in Eastern Europe and the 
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Middle East, and the Soviets desired a secure western border (a 
buffer zone against external attack) and were threatened by the U.S. 
refusal to share its nuclear secrets. Disagreements at the Potsdam 
Conference in July 1945, the dropping of the atomic bombs on 
Japan in August 1945, and the abrupt ending of L end-L ease by the 
Americans fueled mistrust between the two nations. By 1947, the 
Cold War was being declared by the United States in the Truman 
Doctrine, America and its allies were committed to George Kennan’s 
policy of containing communism. With the formation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1949 and the subsequent 
formation of the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact, the Cold War became mil- 
itarized. The Cold War witnessed a nuclear arms race, and in the 
zero-sum atmosphere of the times, the rest of the world was forced to 
take sides. At the end of World War II, the British Labour govern- 
ment, led by Prime Minister C lement Attlee, pressed the Truman ad- 
ministration to take the Soviet threat seriously, and the ensuing Cold 
War proved instrumental in cementing the wartime Anglo-American 
alliance. As one of the few remaining powers with a worldwide pres- 
ence, the United States was keen to have British support during the 
Cold War. This was forthcoming, mainly because of the common en- 
emy but also because a weakened Great Britain felt a “special rela- 
tionship” with the United States, which would allow it continuing in- 
fluence on the world stage. Britain encouraged the United States to 
establish military bases on British soil, established stronger intelli- 
gence links with the United States through the UK USA Agreement 
of 1947, and played an important role in the Berlin blockade and the 
formation of NATO. Britain, as a member of NATO, also was able to 
shelter under the U.S. nuclear umbrella. Although the Anglo—Ameri- 
can alliance remained strong throughout the Cold War and witnessed 
military cooperation during the Korean War, Washington and Lon- 
don often disagreed over the best way to deal with the communist na- 
tions, with Britain willing to trade with the Soviet Union and Cuba 
and also being willing to admit communist China into the United 
Nations. The most alarming Cold War crisis, the Cuban missile cri- 
sis, saw the special relationship in action as the Americans informed 
the British in advance of the impending crisis and the British sup- 
ported the American position. There is some evidence that the United 
States may have accepted and acted upon some advice from the 
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British government during the crisis. In contrast, Anglo-American 
disagreements were also seen during the Cold War. During the Viet- 
nam War, the British supported U.S. action but refused to send 
troops. See also AMERICAN BASES IN BRITAIN. 


CONCORD, BATTLE OF (1775). The battles of Lexington Green 
and Concord marked the beginning of the American Revolutionary 
War. In an attempt to confiscate arms and munitions held by Ameri- 
can patriots in Concord, Massachusetts, and after failing to capture 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams in Lexington, British forces led by 
Major Pitcairn marched toward the village but met and fought a 
group of Minutemen on the way. After much fighting, the British 
were forced to retreat. The colonists suffered 49 killed and 39 
wounded but the British suffered more, losing 73, having 174 
wounded, and their reputation damaged. The colonists, however, re- 
alized the British were vulnerable to unconventional warfare, includ- 
ing sniper attacks. See also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


COOK, ROBIN (1946-2005). When Robin Cook became foreign sec- 
retary (1997-2001) in the Labour government headed by Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair, he pledged Great Britain would follow an ethical 
foreign policy. This ethical aspect of British foreign policy played a 
fundamental part in the decision making surrounding British inter- 
vention in K osovo and Sierra Leone on humanitarian grounds. Cook 
famously resigned as leader of the House of Commons (2001-2003) 
on 17 March 2003 over British military action in Iraq, giving a per- 
sonal statement to the House explaining his decision was based on his 
inability to support a war “without international agreement or do- 
mestic support” and explaining his doubts about the existence of 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq. The statement received a stand- 
ing ovation in the House. See also IRAQ WAR. 


COOKE, ALISTAIR (1908-2004). Print, television, and radio jour- 
nalist, Alistair Cooke became a specialist on Anglo—American rela- 
tions. Born in England, Cooke became a U.S. citizen in 1941. Cooke 
worked as the London correspondent for NBC from 1936-1937 be- 
fore serving as The Guardian’s United Nations’ correspondent be- 
tween 1945 and 1948, and then becoming their American correspondent 
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until 1972. Cooke played a key role in interpreting America for 
Britons for over 58 years. He was best known in Great Britain for his 
weekly BBC radio address, Letter from America, that began in 1947, 
in which he presented life in the United States for the rest of the 
world. In 1972, he presented and wrote a BBC documentary series 
entitled Alistair Cooke’s America that was broadcast in Britain and 
America and received a British Academy of Film and Television Arts 
(BAFTA) award and a Golden Globe award in the United States. Its 
success also led Cooke to be invited to take part in American bicen- 
tennial celebrations in 1976 by addressing the joint Houses of Con- 
gress. In America, Cooke was probably better known as the host of 
Masterpiece Theatre, broadcast on the PBS network from 
1971-1992. 


COWARD, NOEL (1899-1973). A well-known and successful British 
playwright, songwriter, actor, and director, Noel Coward appeared to 
typify the British aristocrat, dressed in a silk dressing gown, speak- 
ing in a clipped British accent, and demonstrating a keen wit. How- 
ever, Coward was born in Teddington, Middlesex, to ordinary mid- 
dle-class parents. He quickly developed a love of music and a talent 
for acting, making his first stage appearance in 1910. Coward made 
his first trip to the United States in 1921 and soon proved popular 
with American theatergoers. In 1929, he starred in a Broadway pro- 
duction of his romantic musical Bitter Sweet. By the 1930s, he was a 
successful playwright, with hits such as Private Lives and Blithe 
Spirit helping him to establish his domination of British theater. It is 
alleged that in 1940, Coward acted as an intelligence agent for the 
British Secret Service when he went to California to report back on 
American opinion on the war. He also entertained the troops on the 
battlefields during World War II. In 1943, he wrote, starred in, and 
codirected (with David Lean) the patriotic war film In Which We 
Serve (1943). The film received a special Academy Award. He went 
on to receive critical acclaim for writing the screenplay for the film 
Brief Encounter (1945). After the war, Coward spent more time in the 
United States, appearing on popular television shows such as To- 
gether with M usic with Mary Martin. Knighted in 1970, Coward died 
in Jamaica in March 1973. 
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CREOLE AFFAIR. The 1840s saw a number of commercial disputes 
between the United States and Great Britain. One major incident oc- 
curred in 1841, when 130 Virginia slaves mutinied on the ship Creole, 
killing one crewmember in the process. Sailing on to the Bahamas, the 
slaves received asylum from British officials, despite demands by the 
U.S. government for their return. The British decision reflected the 
British government’s ongoing fight against the slave trade and the af- 
fair, coming shortly after the Caroline affair, further increased An- 
glo—American tensions. See also ABOLITIONISTS. 


CUBA. When Cuba became allied with the Soviet Union after the 
1959 revolution that saw Fidel Castro come to power, the British 
and American governments took differing positions on how to pro- 
ceed. The J ohn F. Kennedy administration, under pressure from 
factions in Congress that demanded firm action in response to hav- 
ing acommunist power 90 miles off the coast of Florida, introduced 
a total economic embargo against Cuba in February 1962. Despite 
pressure from Washington, the British government refused to en- 
gage in economic sanctions against the Cuban government, feeling 
they would have little effect. This belief was based partly on 
Britain’s own attempt to use sanctions to gain concessions in the 
Middle East, which had failed against the Iranian nationalist leader, 
Mohammad Mossadeq, and Egyptian leader, Gamal Abdul Nasser. 
Britain also relied heavily on overseas trade and British shipown- 
ers were strongly opposed to the idea of trade sanctions. On 16 Oc- 
tober 1959, the United States urged Britain not to go through with 
their plan to sell jet fighters to Cuba. Although Britain agreed not to 
supply arms to Cuba, British shipping continued to trade with the 
Castro government and the issue remained a contentious one. When 
Prime Minister Alec Douglas-H ome visited Washington in Febru- 
ary 1964, he led the press to believe that he had acted firmly in re- 
sponse to American criticism about British trade with Cuba, partic- 
ularly the sale of Leyland buses. President Lyndon J ohnson was 
livid at the imputation that he had allowed an allied leader of di- 
minishing international significance to speak to him in such a man- 
ner, and apparently, Johnson never spoke to Douglas-Home again. 
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Although the U.S. trade embargo has continued, successive British 
governments have preferred a policy of “constructive engagement” 
in order to encourage democratic tendencies to flourish. Although not 
openly challenging the United States on Cuba, the government of 
Tony Blair disagreed with the judgment of the administration of 
George W. Bush that Cuba was a “rogue” nation that sponsors ter- 
rorism and was mildly critical of the detention of suspected terrorists 
at the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay. See also CUBAN MIS- 
SILE CRISIS. 


CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS (1962). The crisis over Soviet missiles sta- 
tioned on Cuban soil, which brought the world to the brink of nuclear 
war in October 1962, revealed the strengths and weaknesses of the 
so-called special relationship. It is now recognized that Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan was kept informed of the crisis by President 
J ohn F. Kennedy, to the extent that some scholars have described 
Macmillan and British Ambassador David Ormsby-G ore as de facto 
members of the executive committee of senior military, diplomatic, 
and political advisors established by the president to handle events in 
Cuba. There is little doubt that the British had advance warning of 
the missile crisis, although the timing is in dispute. It is likely that the 
British were initially told of the photographic evidence of the pres- 
ence of the missiles on Cuba via Major-General Sir Kenneth Strong 
of British Intelligence on 16 October. Strong, who happened to be in 
Washington that day, was told the news by Ray Cline, the Central In- 
telligence Agency deputy director of intelligence, who earlier that 
day had briefed President Kennedy on the matter. Macmillan was 
told of the impending crisis the next day, four days before the news 
broke. At first, the prime minister felt that a decisive military re- 
sponse was preferable, but once invasion had been ruled out, shifted 
his position to warning of possible adverse opinion in Europe to a cri- 
sis based on the proximity of enemy nuclear weapons (Europeans had 
been living with this threat for many years) and favoring a diplomatic 
settlement, suggesting the Americans trade their Thor missiles sta- 
tioned in Britain for the Soviet missiles in Cuba. 

Although Kennedy does not appear to have given this proposal any 
serious consideration, he did stay in communication by letter, tele- 
phone, cable, and through diplomatic exchanges with Macmillan and 
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Ormsby-Gore throughout the 10-day crisis, and Kennedy did listen to 
the advice of the British ambassador and reduced the line of the naval 
quarantine to 500 miles, overruling Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara, who advocated an 800-mile range. Despite some be- 
hind-the-scenes disagreements over the best way to handle the crisis, 
the British presented a united front with the U.S. government, argu- 
ing for the removal of the Soviet missiles in Cuba without deals. 
American nuclear forces stationed in Britain were on high alert, as 
was Britain’s Royal Air Force and the dual-key-controlled Thor mis- 
siles. The resolution of the crisis, involving a private deal with Nikita 
Khrushchev to remove Jupiter missiles stationed in Turkey, meant 
that the extent of British influence on American decision making did 
not face the ultimate test as a nuclear confrontation was avoided. 


CYPRUS. A British colony since 1878, Cyprus was granted its inde- 
pendence on 16 August 1960 after several years of armed struggle, 
although Great Britain would not allow its incorporation within 
Greece. In December 1963, Turkish Cypriots and Greek Cypriots be- 
gan fighting over disagreements surrounding the Cypriot constitu- 
tion; when it appeared that Turkish Cypriots were suffering the 
greater number of casualties, the United States feared Turkey would 
invade. Moreover, Washington was convinced that the Cypriot 
leader, Archbishop Makarios, had the potential to be the “Castro of 
the Mediterranean.” Britain and the United States wanted to prevent 
two important North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies 
from fighting one another. Instead, in 1964 President Lyndon J ohn- 
son sent his undersecretary of state, George Ball, on a mission to try 
to persuade all parties of the merits of partition and the introduction 
of a neutral NATO peacekeeping force. Makarios refused this sug- 
gestion and the issue was referred to the United Nations Security 
Council, which issued a resolution on 4 March 1964 that introduced 
a UN peacekeeping force that is still in place today. 

In October 1973, Prime Minister Edward Heath refused to allow 
US. planes to use a British base on Cyprus for airlifting supplies to 
Israel during the Arab-Israeli War. The following year, Cyprus 
reemerged as a major issue in Anglo-American relations. In July 
1974, inspired by the military regime in Athens, the Greek Cypriot 
military overthrew the Makarios government and declared the 
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unification of Cyprus with Greece. The government of Harold Wil- 
son in Britain hoped the United States would help defuse the crisis 
and prevent Turkish intervention but on 20 July 1974 Turkey invaded 
Cyprus. London called for an Anglo-American military intervention 
but the administration of Richard Nixon was facing the last stages of 
the Watergate crisis and the American secretary of state, Henry 
Kissinger, refused to cooperate, instead declaring U.S. neutrality on 
this issue. Prime Minister Wilson and Foreign Secretary J ames 
Callaghan felt Washington’s inaction had encouraged Turkish inter- 
vention. On 30 July 1974, the prime ministers of Great Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey signed a peace agreement to provide for a cease- 
fire and eventually allowing for the division of Cyprus into Greek 
and Turkish sectors. 


-D-— 


D-DAY LANDINGS (1944). The D-Day landings in Normandy, 
France, began the Allied invasion of Europe (codenamed Operation 
Overlord) during World War II and marked a decisive act in the 
war in Europe. The D-Day landings also came to symbolize An- 
glo—American wartime unity and cooperation. The Allied troops 
landed on the beaches of Normandy on 6 June 1944 with armored 
vehicles, guns, and other equipment. U.S. forces took the western 
beaches codenamed Utah and Omaha, British forces took the east- 
ern beaches named Gold and Sword, and British and Canadian 
forces took another eastern beach named Juno. Allied forces suf- 
fered many casualties, with the losses suffered by the American 
forces on Omaha beach being the worst with 3,000 casualties. Al- 
though the troops fought against German forces for a month in Nor- 
mandy, the landings enabled the Allied forces, under Supreme AI- 
lied Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower, to march across 
Europe, reaching Germany by 12 September. The D-Day landings 
continue to hold a place in the public imagination of Britain and 
America, not only because of the feature movie Saving Private 
Ryan (1999) and the television series Band of Brothers (2001) but 
also because the spirit and sacrifice of the wartime generation has 
been commemorated in subsequent ceremonies. 
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DALTON, HUGH (1887-1962). British chancellor of the exchequer 
(1945-1947) in the government of Clement Attlee, Hugh Dalton was 
faced with handling the British economy in the aftermath of World 
War II. Britain’s balance-of-payments problems were exacerbated 
by attempts to maintain a worldwide presence. Dalton was disap- 
pointed by the Anglo-American loan agreement finalized in De- 
cember 1946 and negotiated by John Maynard Keynes, and 
presided over the tightening of rationing in Britain when the loan 
failed to produce significant results. 


DANGERFIELD, GEORGE (1904-1986). A prominent Anglo— 
American historian and journalist, George Dangerfield is best known 
for his book The Strange Death of Liberal England (1935). Born in 
Newbury, Berkshire, and educated at Oxford University, Dangerfield 
moved to the United States in 1930 and became a USS. citizen in 
1943. He was editor of Vanity Fair magazine between 1933 and 1935. 
During World War II, he served in the U.S. Army in Europe. In 
1953, he won the Pulitzer Prize and the Bancroft Prize for his book 
on Jacksonian and Jeffersonian democracy, The Era of Good Feel- 
ings. He lectured at the University of California from 1968-1972. 


DAWES PLAN (1924). In April 1924, Charles Dawes and Reginald 
McKenna, American and British bankers, chaired respective com- 
mittees of experts (including representatives from Belgium, Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States) to recommend revisions to the 
1919 Treaty of Versailles. The Dawes Plan, as it became known, was 
agreed to in August 1924 and attempted to ensure that Germany paid 
its wartime reparations by reducing the amount. In addition, the plan 
led to a loan (half-funded by the United States, a quarter by Britain) 
to support the German central bank, and the Dawes Plan temporarily 
aided Germany in its efforts to stabilize its economy and increased 
international confidence in European finance. 


DESTROYERS-FOR-BASES DEAL. In August 1940, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt agreed to exchange 50 old World War | 
American destroyers for Britain providing 99-year leases on British 
territories in the West Indies and Canada (Antigua, Bermuda, British 
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Guiana, Jamaica, Newfoundland, St. Lucia, Trinidad) where the 
United States could establish military bases. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill had requested the destroyers to help the British repel a 
German invasion of England and to provide military escorts for mer- 
chant vessels bringing essential war material to Great Britain. Roo- 
sevelt struck a hard bargain with Churchill because U.S. neutrality 
legislation prevented him from selling or giving warships to a mili- 
tary power. Roosevelt’s use of his executive power was widely criti- 
cized at home and fears were raised about a growing American em- 
pire. In Britain, concern was expressed about selling parts of its 
empire. 


DICKENS, CHARLES (1812-1870). Charles Dickens was the pre- 
eminent British novelist of the Victorian age. Experiencing popular 
as well as critical success on both sides of the Atlantic for novels such 
as Oliver Twist (1838), A Tale of Two Cities (1859), David Copper- 
field (1850), Hard Times (1854), and A Christmas Carol (1843), 
Dickens traveled to the United States on two separate occasions. On 
3 January 1842 he sailed from Liverpool to arrive in Boston on 22 
January to be mobbed by adoring crowds, an experience that was re- 
peated wherever he went in the United States. Expecting to admire all 
things American, Dickens came away disappointed to find that his 
privacy was invaded during the visit, and he found little sympathy for 
his attempts to persuade Americans to agree to international copy- 
right protection. On returning to England, Dickens published his ex- 
periences and observations of the United States in American Notes 
(1842), particularly his abhorrence of slavery and his criticism of po- 
litical bosses in the cities. Some of Dickens’s perceptions of Ameri- 
can failings eventually appeared in the serialized novel Martin C huz- 
zlewit (1843-1844). Dickens’s second and much more positive visit 
to the United States came in 1867 when he embarked on a major, 
profitable reading tour. 


DIEGO GARCIA. In 1965, the British government led by Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson negotiated with Mauritius over the colony’s in- 
dependence. During these negotiations, Wilson made it clear that 
Mauritius would gain its independence in 1968 but without the Cha- 
gos Islands, which would be retained by Britain. The Chagos Islands 
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became part of Great Britain’s Indian Ocean Territory in 1965 but 
Wilson had already made a deal with the administration of Lyndon 
J ohnson that they would lease the largest of the islands, Diego Gar- 
cia, to the United States for use as a military base. Located in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, Diego Garcia was and is of great strate- 
gic significance, and the United States has made great use of the is- 
land as an air and naval base, and as a refueling location. There are 
now approximately 2,000 U.S. military personnel stationed there. 
The island’s status as a “stationary aircraft carrier” has meant that 
American B-52 and Stealth bombers have taken off from Diego Gar- 
cia on route to bombing raids in several conflicts, including the Gulf 
War of 1991, Afghanistan, and the Iraq War. 

The most controversial aspect of the leasing of the British territory 
to the United States was the treatment of the island’s inhabitants. 
Since the late 18th century, Diego Garcia had been populated by the 
Ilois, Chagos Islanders descended from African slaves and Indian 
plantation workers. As the U.S. administration did not want a “popu- 
lation problem” on the island they were going to lease, by 1970 the 
British government had relocated the native population of between 
1,200 and 2,000 Mois to Mauritius without choice or compensation. 
This colonial act has been challenged in the British courts but to date 
the Chagos Islanders have been unsuccessful in their attempts to be 
allowed home and have not received any compensation. 


DITCHLEY FOUNDATION. Based at Ditchley House in Oxford- 
shire, England, the Ditchley Foundation was founded in 1958 by Sir 
David Wills with the aim of promoting Anglo—American understand- 
ing. Although its aims have been widened in recent years, it has con- 
tinued to host regular conferences on transatlantic issues, and its at- 
tendees have been senior academics, politicians, business leaders, 
members of the armed forces, and the media. Its director has usually 
been a former ambassador. 


DOUGLAS-HOME, SIR ALEC (1903-1995). Alec Douglas-Home 
became prime minister in October 1963 after the resignation of 
Harold Macmillan. A Conservative politician since 1931, and the 
first peer to become prime minister since Lord Salisbury in 1885, 
Douglas-Home was perceived as aloof and aristocratic and was 
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defeated by Labour MP Harold Wilson in the October 1964 general 
election. Prior to becoming prime minister, he had acted for three 
years as British foreign secretary and had, along with Prime Minister 
Macmillan, considered calling for an international conference to 
solve the Cuban missile crisis. During his yearlong tenure in 10 
Downing Street, Douglas-Home struggled to develop a close rela- 
tionship with the United States. His relationship with President J ohn 
F. Kennedy did not have time to develop due to the assassination in 
Dallas, and his first visit to Washington in 1964 to meet President 
Lyndon J ohnson proved problematic. Johnson was reported to be 
furious after Douglas-Home suggested during his visit that he had re- 
sponded strongly to U.S. criticism of British sales of Leyland buses 
to Cuba. As foreign secretary and prime minister, Douglas-Home op- 
posed the American plan for a multilateral force (MLF) but worked 
with the United States on Cyprus. As British foreign secretary in the 
government of Edward Heath (1970-1974), Douglas-Home was 
surprised when he was not informed by Henry Kissinger of U.S. 
plans to make 1973 the “Year of Europe’ and to negotiate a “new 
Atlantic Charter.” 


DOWNING STREET, NO. 10. Since 1730, No. 10 Downing Street in 
Whitehall, London, has been the workplace of the British prime min- 
ister. It also became the home of the prime minister and his or her 
family. As well as being the political office of the prime minister and 
witnessing regular cabinet discussion and important meetings, in- 
cluding visits from several U.S. presidents, it has also been the site of 
public protest and external attack. Downing Street suffered bomb 
damage during World War II and in 1991 the Irish Republican Army 
attempted to mortar bomb the building. 


DULLES, JOHN FOSTER (1888-1959). A former lawyer, legal ad- 
viser at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, and U.S. adviser at the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945, John Foster Dulles was President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s secretary of state between 1953 and 1959. 
A stern figure and vehemently anticommunist, Dulles was willing to 
confront communism and even began to speak of “liberation” and 
plans to “roll back” the iron curtain. Dulles believed firmly in deal- 
ing with the Soviet threat by promising “massive retaliation” and in 
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1956 articulated the policy of “brinkmanship.” In Great Britain, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden, the foreign 
secretary, were alarmed by this attitude to communism, which dif- 
fered from their view that communism should be controlled and mod- 
erated. Dulles and Eden had a poor relationship. Dulles was annoyed 
over Britain’s position on Vietnam at the 1954 Geneva Conference 
and his relationship with Eden never recovered. Dulles strongly op- 
posed the Anglo-French invasion of Egypt in 1956 and was blamed 
by the British for helping to cause the Suez crisis, and certainly there 
was some confusion surrounding the American position. Dulles had 
abruptly withdrawn from an Anglo-American loan to build the 
Aswan dam and the Egyptian president, Colonel Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, subsequently turned to the Soviets for financial support. 


DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE. Between August and October 
1944, representatives of China, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States met at Dumbarton Oaks, near Washington, D.C., to 
discuss the form that the proposed United Nations would take. 


ip = 


EAST OF SUEZ DECISION (1967). On 16 January 1968, the Labour 
government headed by Prime Minister Harold Wilson announced its 
plans to withdraw all forces from the Far East (except Hong K ong) 
by 31 March 1971 and would withdraw all forces from the Persian 
Gulf by the same date. This decision was recognition by the British 
that they could no longer afford a worldwide military role and was 
made to ensure the success of the devaluation of the pound of No- 
vember 1967. The announcement to withdraw East of Suez was made 
as part of a statement on sizeable budget cuts in government spend- 
ing on 16 January 1968 and was endorsed by the cabinet and Parlia- 
ment. The military cuts resulted in a reduction of 75,000 military per- 
sonnel and 80,000 civilians. Great Britain also cancelled its order for 
50 U.S. F-111 long-range reconnaissance aircraft. The East of Suez 
decision proved a damaging blow to the “special relationship,” es- 
pecially as the United States was still fighting the Vietnam War, and 
the administration of Lyndon J ohnson, particularly Secretary of 
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State Dean Rusk, had made extensive efforts to try to persuade the 
British against such a plan. President Johnson even made a last- 
minute personal appeal direct to Wilson, claiming the decision was 
tantamount to a British withdrawal from world affairs. 


EDEN, SIR ANTHONY (1897-1977). Anthony Eden became British 
Conservative prime minister in 1955 after the retirement of Winston 
Churchill, having served as British foreign secretary on three occa- 
sions. During his first period as foreign secretary (1935-1938), he 
worked under Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald until 1937 and 
then under Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. He resigned from 
office after disagreeing with Chamberlain over his appeasement 
policies. He served his second term as foreign secretary (1940-1945) 
under Winston Churchill, and became a regular visitor to the United 
States dealing with Anglo-American cooperation during World War 
II and attending the wartime conferences, including Potsdam, until 
the election of the Labour government on 26 July 1945. During his 
third term as foreign secretary (1951-1955) under the peacetime 
Churchill government, Eden had a poor relationship with U.S. Secre- 
tary of State J ohn Foster Dulles, whom he disliked. Relations were 
made worse by disagreements between the two at the 1954 Geneva 
Conference and over the European Defence C ommunity (EDC). 

By the time Eden became prime minister in April 1955, he was a 
skilled and experienced diplomat. By this stage, he had lost faith in 
the “special relationship” with the United States as a means of deal- 
ing with British security. This partly explains the defining feature of 
his premiership—the Suez crisis. After the Suez Canal was national- 
ized by Gamul Abdul Nasser, Eden did not appreciate the sensitivity 
of the timing of British and French attempts to regain control of the 
canal. Having waited so long to become prime minister, he was to 
stay in office less than two years, resigning in January 1957 in the af- 
termath of the Suez debacle on the grounds of ill health. When Eden 
fell ill in the United States, while spending Christmas with Averell 
Harriman, Prime Minister J ames Callaghan sent the Royal Air 
Force to bring him home to die in England in January 1977. 


EDWARD VIII (1894-1972). King of the United Kingdom on the 
death of his father, George V, on 20 January 1936 until his abdication 
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on 11 December 1936, Edward VIII is most commonly remembered 
for his relationship with American divorcée Wallis Simpson. As Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, he had become a well-known celebrity figure 
on both sides of the Atlantic as a young, much-traveled, fashionable, 
and sociable royal. He made an official visit to the United States for 
the first time in 1919 when he traveled to New York after a tour of 
Canada and met with financiers on Wall Street and with President 
Woodrow Wilson. On 7 April 1920, he made an unofficial stopover 
in San Diego, California, on his way back from Australia. By the time 
of his social visit to New York in 1924, the prince of Wales’s visit was 
announced as the arrival of the “most eligible bachelor.” An unat- 
tached 29-year-old at the time of the visit, the prince embraced Amer- 
ican culture, enjoying jazz, clothes shopping, and socializing with 
New York’s elites. He made a visit to the United States in 1941, five 
years after he had abdicated the British throne, in order to marry Wal- 
lis Simpson. See also SIMPSON, WALLIS. 


EGYPT. See SUEZ CRISIS. 


EISENHOWER DOCTRINE (1957). On 5 January 1957, two months 
after the Suez crisis demonstrated the impotency of British and 
French power in the Middle East, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
proclaimed U.S. aid or military support for any state in the region that 
felt threatened by aggressive communism. Congress approved the 
doctrine on 7 March 1957. Despite the presence of the Sixth Fleet of 
the U.S. Navy in the Mediterranean, the limitations of this doctrine 
soon became apparent and it was only put into practice twice during 
the Eisenhower years. The first occasion was in April 1957 when sup- 
port was provided to King Hussein in Jordan, along with British in- 
tervention, and in July 1958 when 10,000 U.S. marines were sent into 
to Beirut in the Lebanon to help with the Iraqi-backed Muslim insur- 
gency. The Eisenhower Doctrine marked an increased level of activ- 
ity in the Middle East by the United States. 


EISENHOWER, DWIGHT D. (1890-1969). Before becoming Re- 
publican president (1953-1961), General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
served in World War II as supreme Allied commander in Northern 
Europe 1944-1945 and Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
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(SACEUR) 1950-1952. His military experience in Europe, with his 
headquarters in Grosvenor Square, London, meant that he was well 
known by the British political and military establishment. On enter- 
ing the White House he developed an easy working relationship with 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill but it was clear that in the post- 
war world he regarded Great Britain as one of a number of important 
allies. This new attitude was confirmed by President Eisenhower at 
the Bermuda C onference in December 1953, and by the New Look 
defense strategy, which placed greater emphasis on alliance systems 
such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Baghdad 
Pact. Eisenhower worked with the British in concluding the K orean 
War but found British and American interests diverging in Southeast 
Asia. At the 1954 Geneva Conference it became apparent that 
France was going to suffer a military defeat against nationalist forces 
at Dien Bien Phu in Vietnam and was likely to withdraw from In- 
dochina as a result. Eisenhower wrote to Churchill on 4 April 1954 
suggesting a joint military effort to prevent a French defeat but he re- 
fused. Both nations subsequently joined the South-E ast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). Eisenhower also found that Britain and 
America still had differing attitudes on how to deal with China. 

It was the Middle East that proved the area of greatest 
Anglo—American cooperation and dissent during the Eisenhower 
presidency. In Iran, Eisenhower agreed with British fears that the 
Mohammad Mossadeq regime was communist-inspired and in 1954 
British and American intelligence worked together to overthrow it. 
Anglo—American relations faced its biggest postwar crisis in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1956 when the United States forced the with- 
drawal of British and French troops from Egypt after their attempt to 
secure access to the Suez Canal. In Britain, Eisenhower was charged 
with devaluing the special relationship, but after the Suez crisis and 
his own reelection in November 1956, Eisenhower worked toward 
reestablishing a strong Anglo-American relationship. The Eisen- 
hower administration soon recognized that its bilateral relationship 
with Britain brought benefits, not least in terms of their joint and 
leading involvement in NATO. Meeting with the new British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan at the Bermuda Conference in March 
1957, Eisenhower agreed to provide the British with 60 Thor mis- 
siles as a stopgap until the development of the British Blue Streak 
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missile. In his final year in the White House, Eisenhower secured 
British agreement that the Holy Loch Naval Base in Scotland could 
be used by the U.S. Navy to house nuclear submarines. And, in Oc- 
tober 1957, after bilateral talks in Washington, Eisenhower and 
Macmillan issued a “Declaration of Common Purpose” that envis- 
aged close collaboration in facing the communist threat. 


ELIZABETH II, QUEEN (1926- ). Reigning over the British since 
1952, Queen Elizabeth II has contributed to a sense of Anglo—Amer- 
ican friendship through her leadership that has emphasized and rein- 
forced the strong and enduring links between the two countries. She 
first visited the country in 1951 as a princess and has made five offi- 
cial visits to the United States since becoming the British monarch. 
In October 1957, she visited President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
hosted a dinner for him in Washington as queen of Canada. On the 
same visit she addressed the United Nations General Assembly. Her 
next visit came as part of the 1976 bicentennial celebrations, when 
she arrived in New York on board the royal yacht Britannia and at- 
tend a state dinner at the White House on 7 July 1976 hosted by 
President Gerald Ford. In March 1983, Queen Elizabeth II visited 
Ronald Reagan on the West Coast of America. In May 1991, after 
the Persian Gulf War, she visited President George H. W. Bush and 
became the first British monarch to address a joint session of the U.S. 
Congress. As part of a state visit to the United States in May 2007, 
the queen contributed to the 400th anniversary of the founding of 
J amestown, Virginia, by visiting the site of the settlement, address- 
ing the Virginia State Assembly, as well as attending a state banquet 
at the White House, hosted by President George W. Bush. 

Queen Elizabeth has also played host to several U.S. presidents at 
Chequers, Windsor Castle, and Buckingham Palace: President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower visited London in 1959; J ohn F. Kennedy in June 
1961; Richard Nixon in February 1969 and October 1970; Ronald 
Reagan in June 1982, June 1984, and June 1988; George H. W. Bush 
in May 1989; Bill Clinton in June 1994, November 1995, and De- 
cember 2000; and George W. Bush in July 2001 and November 2003. 


ELLINGTON, EDWARD KENNEDY “DUKE” (1899-1974), In the 


summer of 1933, African American jazz pianist and orchestra leader 
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Duke Ellington made his first visit to Europe, spending six weeks in 
Great Britain. In addition to receiving critical acclaim, Ellington also 
played at a private event for royal guests, where Edward, Prince of 
Wales (later Edward VIII) played drums with him. Ellington re- 
mained a popular jazz musician in Britain. See also JAZZ. 


EMBARGO ACT (1807). The Embargo Act was passed by the U.S. 
Congress in an attempt to ensure American neutrality during the 
Napoleonic wars. The United States had profited as its vessels up- 
held their freedom to trade with the French and the British in goods 
that were not war materials. After many years of American ships be- 
ing seized and boarded by both belligerents, President Thomas J ef- 
ferson responded by trying to highlight how important it was to both 
France and Britain not to restrict neutral trade. The Embargo Act con- 
fined American ships to port, except those engaging in coastal trade, 
and banned British ships from entering American waters. The act 
backfired on Jefferson, as the economic sanctions hit the United 
States harder than Great Britain. See also CHESAPEAKE AFFAIR. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION. Formed by British journalist Evelyn 
Wrench and launched on 4 July 1918, the English-Speaking Union is 
an educational charity with branches throughout Great Britain and 
the world. Established at the end of World War I and based at Dart- 
mouth House in London, the aim of the union was to encourage in- 
ternational understanding by promoting closer ties between English- 
speaking peoples. Its first chairman was Sir Winston Churchill. 
Since its foundation, the union has become best known for its educa- 
tional exchange programs and its debating and public speaking com- 
petitions. In the United States, British war brides were helped to set- 
tle in their new country by clubs organized by the English-Speaking 
Union. 


EUROPEAN DEFENCE COMMUNITY (EDC). In the post-World 
War II period, Europe attempted to form a supranational army with 
common institutions, including a rearmed Germany. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had suggested the idea but it was formally pro- 
posed by French Prime Minister Rene Pleven in October 1950 and a 
treaty to establish the European Defence Community was signed on 
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27 May 1952 by six countries about to enter the forerunner to the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, the European Coal and Steel 
Community —France, Italy, West Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. Great Britain declared its support for the 
EDC but did not sign the treaty due to its overseas commitments. De- 
spite being proposed by the French, the vexing question of German 
rearmament led the French Assembly to veto ratification of the treaty 
in August 1954. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY (EEC)/ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (EC)/EUROPEAN UNION (EU). In the aftermath 
of World War II, the United States supported efforts to create a strong 
and stable Europe. The American C ommittee for a United E urope 
(ACUE) encouraged British public opinion to be more pro-European 
in outlook by financing the European M ovement, which worked for 
the political and economic integration of Europe. The administration 
of Harry S. Truman implemented the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP) to aid the reconstruction of war-torn Europe, organized 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and established 
diplomatic relations with the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) on 11 August 1952. The European Economic Community 
was formed on 25 March 1957 after the signing of the Treaty of 
Rome by its six original members: France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. The EEC was known as 
“the Common Market” and was founded as an economic association 
to promote free trade, abolish trade and tariff barriers, establish the 
free movement of capital and labor among member nations, and to 
follow joint financial and social policies. The ultimate agreed aim of 
the EEC was to create a single economic market in Europe. However, 
some supporters of the EEC hoped for a supranational organization 
that would include political and military union. This prospect made 
the British suspicious of entry into the union but by the late 1950s 
they were persuaded by the economic success of the EEC to apply for 
membership. At first, the United States protested the Treaty of Rome, 
arguing that it violated the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), but by the time of the administration of J ohn F. 
Kennedy, the United States had decided it must try to increase 
its trade with the EEC. In addition, the British received much 
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encouragement from the United States to join the EEC not only be- 
cause of their desire to see a strong, integrated Europe as a bulwark 
against Soviet communism but also because by the 1960s the United 
States was hoping that Great Britain could help modify the EEC’s in- 
creasingly protectionist policies, especially the Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP). Moreover, Washington believed that an EEC with 
Britain as a member would be much more outward looking. 

The first British application for full membership of the EEC came 
under the government of Harold Macmillan on 31 July 1961, and 
the second under the government of Harold Wilson on 10 May 1967. 
Both these applications were vetoed by the French under President 
Charles de Gaulle, who feared Britain would act as a “Trojan horse” 
for the Commonwealth nations and the United States. The United 
Kingdom finally became a member of the EEC on 1 January 1973 af- 
ter Prime Minister Edward Heath negotiated British entry. 

After joining the EEC, known officially as the European Commu- 
nity after July 1967, British governments struggled to reconcile their 
foreign policy objective of closer European ties and a continuing 
strong political relationship with the United States. This became an 
increasing problem as the European Community began to move to- 
ward increased political as well as economic cooperation. In 1987, 
the Treaty of Rome was revised in the Single European Act and co- 
operation between the United States and the European Community 
became formalized in 1990 in the Transatlantic Declaration and 
was built on in 1995 with the signing of the New Transatlantic 
Agenda, when common action was agreed on a variety of economic, 
environmental, and security issues. The European Union was created 
after the Treaty of Maastricht was signed on 7 February 1992 and 
came into force in November 1993. The EU soon established a sin- 
gle market for European goods, services, and people, and in 1999 a 
European currency—the euro—came into circulation within 11 
member states. The EU also began to increase its foreign policy role 
under the Common Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP). Increas- 
ingly, Britain has worked with the EU to address foreign and defense 
policy problems, notably in humanitarian aid and in joint action on 
peacemaking and peacekeeping initiatives in the Balkans, Africa, and 
in relation to the Russian invasion of Georgia in August 2008. The 
U.S.—EU economic relationship remains the most important trading 
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relationship in the world. With 27 members, the European Union’s 
trade in goods and services with the United States amounted to over 
$600 billion annually in 2007. 

On 30 April 2007, further steps toward the harmonization of trade 
between the EU and the United States were taken with the founding 
of the Transatlantic Economic Council. 


EUROPEAN MOVEMENT, THE. Established on 25 October 1948, 
the European Movement was founded as an extragovernmental group 
to promote the economic and political integration of democratic 
Western Europe as a buffer against Soviet communism. Founded by 
former British prime minister Winston Churchill and Conservative 
politician Duncan Sandys, the European Movement played an active 
role throughout Europe in supporting and coordinating efforts in 
achieving a united Europe. In its early years, the European Move- 
ment was supported financially by the American Committee on a 
United Europe (ACUE). Still in existence, the European Movement 
continues to promote the merits of membership in the European 
Union. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM. See MARSHALL PLAN. 
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FALKLANDS WAR (1982). Between April and June 1982, Britain en- 
gaged in an undeclared war with Argentina in order to regain control 
of the Falklands Islands (the Malvinas) and liberate the 1,800 British 
settlers after General Leopoldo Galtieri ordered the invasion of the is- 
lands on 2 April. The Falklands Islands in the southern Atlantic 
Ocean had been under British rule since 1833 but Argentina had long 
protested British occupation of the islands and laid claim to the terri- 
tory on the grounds of proximity, pointing out the United Kingdom 
was 8,000 miles away. For Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
Britain had no choice but to resort to a military conflict as it was a 
question of external invasion and the self-determination of the is- 
landers. At the time there was speculation that Britain did not want to 
lose the Falklands as there might be oil deposits in the seas of the 
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south Atlantic, although this has remained speculation. At the outset 
of the conflict, and much to Margaret Thatcher’s anger, the United 
States adopted a public role as a neutral mediator. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig engaged in shuttle diplomacy in an attempt to pre- 
vent war, partly because the United States had treaty obligations to 
both sides in the dispute. Most advisers in the administration of 
Ronald Reagan, including Haig and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs Lawrence Eagleburger, argued that failure to support 
the British could undermine the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. But despite Argentina being led by a military junta, Washington 
also viewed Argentina as a staunch anticommunist ally and a fellow 
member of the Rio Pact (the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance); some, including the U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, J eanne Kirkpatrick, feared that support for Britain might 
scupper U.S. plans in Latin America. 

While the United States was still considering its best response, the 
Thatcher government in London assembled a military task force that 
included 30 warships, supporting ships, and the Queen Elizabeth || 
liner (which was requisitioned to transport troops to the conflict). 
Once it was clear that Thatcher’s government was determined to re- 
take the islands and that Haig’s attempts at mediation had failed, 
Washington’s loyalty to Great Britain superseded any damage that 
might be done to American interests in Latin America and by the end 
of April the United States formally ended its neutrality. By the be- 
ginning of May, Washington agreed to supply all the military re- 
sources it could, although Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
had already begun to supply Great Britain with military intelligence 
and supplies, and had authorized British use of the U.S. airbase on 
Ascension Island, halfway between Britain and the Falklands. Amer- 
ican support proved crucial to the British effort and its forces in re- 
capturing Port Stanley on 13 July, and Argentina surrendered the fol- 
lowing day. British forces suffered 255 killed and lost six ships and 
Argentina lost 746 personnel, almost half of these during the sinking 
of their cruiser General Belgrano by torpedo attack. General Galtieri 
and his military government lost power, largely as a result of the 
Falklands War, and Argentina became a democratic country in 1983. 
Margaret Thatcher’s popularity was boosted by the war and played a 
part in her electoral victory in 1983. 
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FENIAN BROTHERHOOD. Formed in the United States in 1858, the 
Fenian Brotherhood aimed to overthrow British rule in Irdand. Be- 
coming active after the American Civil War and prepared to take up 
arms to achieve their goal, the Fenians launched several raids into 
British North America (Canada) in an attempt to force their case. 
The most famous raid took place from 1—3 June 1866 on the Niagara 
border when the Fenians managed to defeat a small Canadian militia 
at the battle of Ridgeway. Fenian activity died down after 1871 but 
the Americans’ failure to deal with the secret society antagonized the 
British and contributed to strained Anglo-American relations in the 
aftermath of the American Civil War. 


“FLEXIBLE RESPONSE” STRATEGY. Robert McNamara, U:S. 
secretary of defense, moved the Kennedy administration away from 
the “massive retaliation” strategy by introducing “flexible response” 
in 1961. During the 1960 presidential election campaign, J ohn F. 
Kennedy criticized President Dwight D. Eisenhower for allowing 
the United States to fall behind the Soviet Union in terms of con- 
ventional forces and missile technology, referring to it as the “missile 
gap.” On entering the White House, Kennedy was informed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) that there was no gap but began a 
military buildup based on the strategy of flexible response: the abil- 
ity to make the most appropriate kind of war, from guerrilla warfare 
to full-scale nuclear war. For the British, “flexible response” might 
include a tactical nuclear warfare contained to the European conti- 
nent and for this reason its centrality in the Kennedy foreign policy 
caused alarm. 


FORD, GERALD (1913-2006). A Republican politician, Gerald Ford 
was the 38th president of the United States who had been vice presi- 
dent until Richard Nixon’s resignation in August 1974. President un- 
til January 1977, Ford lost the 1976 presidential election to J immy 
Carter, and therefore had the distinction of not having been elected 
to national office, despite being vice president and president. Ford es- 
tablished a good working relationship with prime ministers Harold 
Wilson and J ames Callaghan, despite disagreements during the 
1976 sterling crisis. During Ford’s time in office, the United States 
celebrated its bicentennial, and as part of the commemoration Queen 
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Elizabeth II and Prince Philip arrived in the country aboard the royal 
yacht Britannia to embark on a state visit. The president hosted a 
state dinner at the White H ouse for the queen and Prince Philip on 7 
July 1976 and, as a great admirer of the Anglo-American cultural re- 
lationship, paid tribute to the role played by British custom, fortitude, 
law, and government in the history and culture of the United States. 
See also IMF CRISIS. 


FORRESTAL, J AMES (1892-1949). Appointed as secretary of the 
navy toward the end of World War II, James Forrestal oversaw the 
integration of the American armed forces that was dictated under the 
1947 National Security Act. He went on to become the American sec- 
retary of defense (1947-1949) until he was asked to resign by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. Forrestal committed suicide shortly after- 
ward. During his time as secretary of defense, he negotiated with his 
counterpart in Great Britain, Ernest Bevin, over the introduction of 
B-29 bombers to Britain during the Berlin crisis of 1948. See also 
AMERICAN BASES IN BRITAIN. 


FOUR FREEDOMS. Prior to U.S. entry into World War II, in his 
State of the Union address on 6 January 1941, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt outlined what he believed were the four freedoms that all 
humans should enjoy as a basis for world peace and security. The 
four freedoms—freedom of speech and expression, freedom to wor- 
ship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear—reflected Roo- 
sevelt’s internationalist perspective on U.S. foreign policy. 


FOUR POLICEMEN. During planning for the United Nations or- 
ganization of collective security, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the U.S. State Department were determined not to repeat the mis- 
takes of the L eague of Nations, and decided that the Great Powers — 
China, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States— 
should have more power within the United Nations and, recognizing 
the regional and global power of these nations, referred to them as the 
“four policemen” of the world. 


FOURTEEN POINTS. On seizing power in Russia and gaining pos- 
session of the tsar’s papers, the Bolsheviks published secret treaties 
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that confirmed that the Allied powers in World War I intended to 
carve up Europe on the defeat of Germany and the Central Powers, 
with Great Britain expected to be the main beneficiary of the defeat 
of the Turkish Empire. On 8 January 1918 President Woodrow Wil- 
son made his Fourteen Points address to Congress outlining his plan 
for a lasting peace after the end of World War I that would help shape 
the Old World in the image of the New World. He did not consult his 
major allies in Europe over the Fourteen Points, and the first five 
points appeared to be a direct challenge to British power as they 
called for (1) an end to secret diplomacy and secret treaties, instead 
of “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at,” (2) freedom of nav- 
igation upon the seas, (3) the removal of trade barriers, (4) arms re- 
duction and disarmament, and (5) the referral of colonial disputes to 
international arbitration. Points 5-13 dealt with specific territorial 
disputes among the European powers. Point 14 called for “a general 
association of nations . . . formed on the basis of covenants designed 
to create mutual guarantees of the political independence and territo- 
rial integrity of the States, large and small equally.” This last point re- 
sulted in plans to create a L eague of Nations. 

When the fighting ended in October 1914 Wilson insisted the 
Fourteen Points should provide the basis of the peace settlement 
and negotiated an armistice with Germany independently. Great 
Britain refused to accept point 2, which struck at Britain’s naval 
power, and other European powers disputed several of the Fourteen 
Points. While Wilson was away in Europe attending the Paris 
Peace Conference in early 1919, the mood of the U.S. Congress 
had changed. In the midterm election of November 1918, the Re- 
publicans had achieved a majority in both houses of Congress, and 
opposition to the Versailles Treaty had grown, particularly in rela- 
tion to Wilson’s cherished League of Nations. To many in Congress, 
the Versailles Peace Treaty violated George Washington’s guid- 
ance that the United States should avoid “entangling alliances” and 
compromised the Monroe Doctrine. Despite making minor com- 
promises and appealing directly to the U.S. public—traveling over 
8,000 miles by train across America to deliver over 40 speeches on 
the issue— Wilson was unable to convince Congress and was un- 
able to gain the approval of the treaty by the necessary two-thirds 
of the U.S. Senate. 
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FRANKS, SIR OLIVER (1905-1992). Sir Oliver Franks was the 
British ambassador to Washington between 1948 and 1952. Franks 
developed a close working relationship with U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and in the process helped improve and cement Great 
Britain’s relationship with the United States. Acheson and Franks met 
weekly to discuss world events, and the ambassador encouraged the 
government of Clement Attlee to commit ground troops to the Ko- 
rean War because he believed this was the price that needed to be 
paid in order to ensure the continuation of the “special relationship” 
and for support in Europe. 


FREEMAN, J OHN (1915- ), Former British Labour MP John Free- 
man served as British ambassador to the United States during the first 
administration of Richard Nixon from 1969-1971. During his time 
in Washington, Freeman established a warm working relationship 
with presidential adviser Henry Kissinger through lengthy, in-depth, 
off-the-record discussions. This relationship helped smooth over 
some of the difficulties evident in Anglo-American relations during 
these years. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WAR (1793-1802). In 1794, the U.S. 
Congress passed a Neutrality Act that prohibited Americans from 
fighting in the war between France and Great Britain (1793-1802). It 
also prevented the navies of belligerents in the war from using Amer- 
ican ports. Until the agreement reached under the J ay Treaty in No- 
vember 1794, relations between the U.S. and Great Britain worsened 
when the British seized American cargo ships that carried nonwar 
goods. See also NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


FRIENDLY FIRE INCIDENTS. So-called friendly fire incidents, or 
“blue-on-blue” incidents as the British military term them, involve 
allied forces firing on one another instead of the enemy. There have 
been several incidents of this kind involving British and American 
forces, most notably in the Gulf War of 1991, during the campaign 
in Afghanistan, and the Iraq War. In some British circles, friendly 
fire incidents have become synonymous with American military in- 
competence, and on several occasions American attacks on British 
forces have caused tensions in the Anglo-American defense and po- 
litical relationship. 
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FUCHS, KLAUS (1911-1988). A Germany nuclear physicist who fled 
to Great Britain from Nazi Germany in the 1930s, Klaus Fuchs 
worked with British scientists on the atomic bomb project and was 
later convicted of supplying atomic secrets to the Soviet Union. He 
was arrested on 2 February 1950 as a communist spy, convicted, and 
served nine years in prison. Fuchs’s arrest damaged prospects for re- 


newed Anglo—American nuclear cooperation in the aftermath of the 
McMahon Act. 


FULBRIGHT, WILLIAM J. (1905-1995). A member of the U.S. 
Senate representing Arkansas (1945-1974) and chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee (1959-1974), William Fulbright in- 
troduced legislation that established the Fulbright Program with the 
aim of promoting peace and understanding through educational ex- 
changes. Fulbright was a Rhodes scholar who had studied at Oxford 
University and as part of the Fulbright Program, the U.S —U.K. Ful- 
bright Commission was created in 1948. This included the U.S. Edu- 
cational Advisory Service to provide information and advice to stu- 
dents considering studying in the United States, and the U.S—U.K. 
Fulbright Scholarship Program. 


FULTON, MISSOURI, SPEECH. On 5 March 1946, former British 
prime minister Winston Churchill delivered a speech at Westminster 
College in Fulton, Missouri (the hometown of President Harry S. 
Truman). Although on a private visit to the United States, it is clear 
that Churchill intended to alert the Truman administration and the 
American public to the dangers of the Soviet threat in Europe. 
Churchill warned that “From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the 
Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended across the Continent.” Urging 
Western resolve in the face of the threat from the Soviet Union, he 
said he was “convinced that there is nothing they admire so much as 
strength.” With Truman sitting on the stage, Churchill argued for the 
need of an Anglo—American partnership to resist the challenge. This 
speech was welcomed by President Truman (in private) as it coin- 
cided with a hardening of his attitude to the Soviet Union that came 
with the 22 February 1946 “Long Telegram” from the American 
chargé d’affaires in Moscow, George Kennan, which warned the 
president of the Kremlin’s “neurotic view of world affairs” and ar- 
gued that short-term understanding with the Soviets was impossible. 
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However, the speech shocked the American people and Truman was 
forced to dissociate from it in public. The adverse public reaction to 
the speech appeared to indicate that the United States was not yet 
ready for a close alliance with Great Britain but did contribute to the 
beginning of the Cold War. 


FYLINGDALES RADAR INSTALLATION. As part of Anglo— 
American defense cooperation, Britain agreed to the stationing of an 
American early warning station at RAF Fylingdales in Yorkshire. 
Completed in 1962, the radar base’s main function during the Cold 
War was to detect incoming ballistic missiles, but as part of the wider 
“special relationship,” intelligence data collected by Fylingdales has 
been shared with the United States. It is has been the site of anti- 
American and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND) 
protests, including after 2003 when Britain agreed to let the United 
States use the base for its proposed National Missile Defense 
(NMD) system. 


a 


GALLATIN, ALBERT (1761-1849). Albert Gallatin was U.S. secre- 
tary of the treasury and a diplomat who negotiated the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 and was later appointed minister to Britain 
(1826-1827). 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT). 
In an attempt to avoid a recurrence of the economic woes witnessed 
during the interwar period, on 10 April 1947 representatives from 23 
nations met in Geneva, Switzerland, to discuss how to achieve a 
world trading system that was free and open. Signed on 1 January 
1948 by 21 nations, including Great Britain and the United States, 
GATT was an international treaty that encouraged free trade between 
member states by regulating, reducing, and eliminating tariff duties. 
Although Britain and the United States had been the key promoters 
of GATT, there were significant disagreements over certain aspects 
of the treaty. Washington insisted that Article I of the treaty was the 
most-favored nation clause that aimed at nondiscrimination in trade, 
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and in the process aimed to prevent discrimination against U.S. prod- 
ucts by the British system of imperial preference. Although largely 
successful in its aims of reducing protectionism—due to periodic ne- 
gotiations such as the Kennedy round of talks during the 1960s and 
the Tokyo round of the 1970s—certain areas of world trade, notably 
agriculture, have been more difficult to liberalize and in recent years 
preferential bilateral and regional trade agreements have threatened 
the multinational emphasis of GATT. GATT was succeeded by the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) in 1995, and currently has 153 
members. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE (1954). The first major gathering of the 
world’s leaders since the Potsdam C onference in 1945, this confer- 
ence was convened to discuss the formal ending of the Korean War 
(1950-1953) and France’s colonial struggle in Indochina (Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia). The major participants throughout the confer- 
ence were France, Great Britain, the People’s Republic of China, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States, but were joined by other coun- 
tries concerned with the issues being discussed. Prior to the confer- 
ence, it was clear that London and Washington had differing hopes 
and expectations for the conference, especially in relation to South- 
east Asia. U.S. secretary of state J ohn Foster Dulles had little confi- 
dence that the conference would produce sufficient compromise from 
the communists in attendance, and had already begun to organize a 
regional pact—the South-East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO)—while British foreign secretary Anthony Eden favored 
accommodation with the communists and proper negotiations and 
was reluctant to preempt them by agreeing in advance to the organi- 
zation of SEATO. 

The conference opened on 27 April 1954 and ended almost three 
months later on July 21. Britain, along with the Soviet Union, was 
appointed cochair of the Geneva Conference. Although the confer- 
ence began by discussing the holding of all-Korean elections and the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces, it ended without an agreement on 
the matter. On Indochina, the conference was forced into more deci- 
sive action due to the defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu on 7 May 
1954. The United States had considered helping the French militarily 
at Dien Bien Phu but President Dwight D. Eisenhower had wanted 
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British involvement, which was not forthcoming. The conference 
agreed to the Geneva Accords and, on 21 July, it adopted a final dec- 
laration that brought about an end to the war in Indochina and tem- 
porarily divided Vietnam at the 17th parallel pending elections two 
years later to decide the fate of the nation. Although Britain signed 
the declaration, the United States did not and prepared to defend 
Western interests in the region through the establishment of SEATO 
in September 1954. 


GEORGE III, KING (1738-1820). Hanoverian monarch, King 
George III, sat on the British throne between 1760 and 1820 and it 
was under his rule that Britain lost the American colonies. As a ruler 
George III believed he should take a personal role in government, no- 
tably in appointing his ministers, and took a hard line in relation to 
the American colonies, disfavoring any concessions to the rebels who 
viewed him as a tyrant. He had gained this reputation due to the in- 
creasing numbers of taxes collected from the American colonies 
without consultation, levied largely in an attempt to pay for the high 
costs of the Seven Years’ War. He proclaimed the colonies to be in 
open rebellion on 23 August 1775, although fighting had been ongo- 
ing since April 1775. George HI ignored the Olive Branch petition is- 
sued by the Continental Congress on 5 July 1775, which was a direct 
appeal to the king to try to resolve the problems. See also WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


GHENT, TREATY OF (1814). The Treaty of Ghent was signed on 24 
December 1814 after four months of talks in Ghent, Belgium, to end 
the War of 1812 between the United States and Great Britain that had 
begun in 1812. The treaty was ratified by the U.S. Senate on 16 Feb- 
ruary 1815 but failed to deal with many of the issues that had led the 
two countries to war, including the issue of neutral rights, impress- 
ments, fisheries, and boundaries. 


GRANT, CARY (1904-1986). Born Archibald Leach in Bristol, Eng- 
land, Cary Grant became one of Hollywood’s most celebrated and 
successful actors. Although British born, Grant settled in the United 
States and became famous for his work in screwball comedies such 
as Bringing Up Baby (1938) with Katharine Hepburn and His Girl 
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Friday (1940) with Rosalind Russell. Grant later went on to make a 
series of thrillers and was one of Alfred Hitchcock’s favored actors, 
working with him on Suspicion (1941), Notorious (1946), To Catch a 
Thief (1955), and North by Northwest (1959). During World War II, 
Grant stayed in Hollywood to promote the British cause and in 1942 
he became an American citizen. 


GREAT AWAKENING. Between the 1730s and 1750s, the British 
colonies in America experienced a period of fervent religious activ- 
ity. A series of intermittent evangelical revivals, the “Great Awaken- 
ing” was characterized by attacks on rationality in religion, authori- 
tarian religion, a belief in personal conversion and salvation, and 
religious piety. The revivals were encouraged by the English preacher 
George Whitefield, who traveled around the United States begin- 
ning in 1738 on a mission to convert the people to spiritual equality 
and the power of the Holy Spirit in revivals. The Great Awakening 
led more Americans to break away from established churches and es- 
tablish new denominations. 


GREAT RAPPROCHEMENT. The term “great rapprochement” has 
been used by Anglo—American scholars to describe the growing cor- 
diality in relations between Great Britain and the United States that 
emerged in the late 19th century. Although for much of the 19th cen- 
tury it appeared that the two countries would be rivals, or even ene- 
mies as they became great power competitors, by late in the century 
Anglo—American relations improved noticeably, described as peace 
“breaking out.” After the successful resolution of the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, it was clear that both Britain and America wanted 
to avoid future confrontations that might lead to war between the two 
countries. In January 1897, a treaty was signed that agreed to submit 
major disputes to arbitration, although it failed to be ratified in the 
USS. Senate. 

The two countries recognized that as leading democratic nations 
they had objectives in common, noticeably in relation to the rise of 
the autocratic empires of Russia, Japan, and Germany. As German— 
British rivalry intensified —over empire and arms—and as the United 
States rose to world-power status, so London became keener on 
friendship with Washington. Much of this improvement appears to 
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have come through the rise of Anglo- Saxonism and the recognition 
of mutual bonds of language, race, history, and culture. British author 
and poet Rudyard Kipling encouraged Americans to take up the 
“white man’s burden” of empire. Trade and investment ties be- 
tween the two countries also fed the rapprochement. By 1914, more 
than 140 U.S. companies operated in Great Britain. Anglo-American 
elites also established societies such as the Pilgrims Society and the 
English-Speaking Union to help secure closer relations between 
Britain and America. A key manifestation of better relations came in 
1898 during the Spanish-American War when the British were 
largely supportive of the United States and in 1901 were cooperative 
over the Panama Canal. See also HAY-PAUNCEFORTE TREATY. 


GREECE. In October 1944, Prime Minister Winston Churchill met 
with Soviet leader Joseph Stalin to discuss the influence each nation 
would have in southeast Europe. The “percentages agreement” that 
was reached divided control 90/10 in Britain’s favor. Although the 
Soviet Union did not interfere in events in Greece, the country faced 
communist insurgency and was embroiled in civil war from 1944 on- 
ward. On 21 February 1947, the British government led by Clement 
Attlee informed the administration of Harry S. Truman that it could 
no longer afford to aid Greece in its civil war, stressed its importance 
(along with Turkey) in the emerging Cold War, and expressed the 
hope that the United States would take over the assistance. The 
British government, still in financial and economic difficulty since 
World War II, had spent millions of pounds in Greece trying to pre- 
vent a communist victory. It is now clear that the British foreign sec- 
retary, Ernest Bevin, had serious doubts over the likelihood of the 
anticommunist regime in Greece succeeding in the civil war. The 
Truman administration had been expecting Britain to make this deci- 
sion but was surprised by its suddenness. Although there was some 
debate among congressman about helping Britain yet again, Dean 
Acheson, undersecretary of state, was able to effectively warn that a 
communist victory in Greece would lead to further “infection,” like 
“apples in a barrel infected by one rotten one,” with France and Italy 
the next affected. In order to persuade Congress and the American 
public of the necessity of fighting the battle of containment of com- 
munist, Truman addressed a joint session of Congress on 12 March 
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1947, issuing what became known as the Truman Doctrine. Con- 
gress approved an extra appropriation of $400 million in aid for 
Greece and Turkey, and Britain handed power in the area over to the 
United States. 


GREENHAM COMMON. In 1983, Greenham Common Royal Air 
Force Base in Berkshire was the site of the first American cruise mis- 
siles on British soil. In response to the Soviet Union’s deployment of 
the medium-range SS-20 nuclear missile in the mid-1970s, in De- 
cember 1979 the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
agreed to deploy over 400 ground-launched cruise missiles in Europe 
to counter the perceived threat to Europe from the SS-20s. As part of 
this agreement, it was announced in June 1980 that 96 missiles would 
be based at Greenham Common and it would become a maximum se- 
curity base that would include nuclear shelters. This decision was the 
subject of protest by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND) but it was peaceful protest by women’s groups that made the 
headlines. After failing to engage the military in a debate over the 
wisdom of siting cruise missiles at the base, the women set up camp 
on the perimeter of the base. Living in tents and caravans in primitive 
conditions, many of these women lived at the base for a number of 
years. The Women’s Peace Camp activists used nonviolent direct ac- 
tion, including fence cutting and human blockades, in an attempt to 
disrupt the activities of the U.S. Air Force. Some of the women were 
arrested, charged, and imprisoned for their activities but still returned 
to the camp. The cruise missiles were removed from Greenham Com- 
mon after the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force (INF) Treaty of 
1987. The “Greenham women” attracted publicity to their cause and 
remained at the base until it was closed in 2000. 


GREENSTOCK, SIR JEREMY (1944- ), In the prelude to the Iraq 
War, Sir Jeremy Greenstock played a crucial part in the unfolding 
events in his capacity as British ambassador to the United Nations 
(1998-2003). In September 2002, at a meeting at Camp David, 
Prime Minister Tony Blair persuaded President George W. Bush 
that before planning an invasion of Iraq he should go back to the 
United Nations to gain a resolution on suspected Iraqi weapons of 
mass destruction. Greenstock helped draft UN Security Council 
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Resolution 1441 and secure its passage on 8 November 2002. Reso- 
lution 1441, accusing Iraq of violating cease-fire agreements and pre- 
vious resolutions on disarmament, allowed for the reintroduction of 
inspectors, led by Dr. Hans Blix, but was unclear on what would hap- 
pen if Iraq did not comply. Some countries on the Security Council 
were adamant that there was no “trigger” for war contained in the res- 
olution, which the United States felt there was. When in February 
2003 Blair pressed for further diplomacy and a second resolution on 
Iraq, largely to appease his critics at home who were not convinced 
of the need for war, Greenstock was less successful, partly because 
Washington was not fully behind the endeavor but largely because 
Germany, France, and Russia felt further time should be given to the 
arms inspectors. After the invasion and capture of Baghdad on 9 
April 2003, Greenstock was appointed the first British envoy to Iraq, 
working with U.S. envoy Paul Bremer on the establishment of a 
transition government. He later criticized Blair for losing focus and 
not ensuring security in Iraq after its liberation from Saddam Hus- 
sein. Greenstock’s memoirs, entitled Costs of War: Iraq and the Para- 
dox of Power, were due for publication in 2006 but faced heavy cen- 
sorship from the Foreign Office and were delayed. 


GRENADA. On 25 October 1983, the United States launched a surprise 
invasion of the small Caribbean island of Grenada ostensibly in an ef- 
fort to secure the safety of 1,000 American students—and avoid an- 
other Iran-style hostage crisis—in the aftermath of a bloody coup d’é- 
tat. Grenada had achieved independence from Great Britain in 
February 1974 but was a British Commonwealth country that still had 
Queen Elizabeth II as its head of state. But, despite last-minute ef- 
forts by Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to persuade President 
Ronald Reagan not to sanction an invasion, the Americans pressed 
ahead. The Reagan administration had long had serious concerns 
about the strength of communist forces in the Caribbean, and since the 
left-wing New Jewel Movement seized power in March 1979, led by 
Maurice Bishop, the United States had noted with alarm the alliance 
between Grenada, Cuba, and the Soviet Union. Specifically, Cuban 
aid had allowed the Grenadians to begin work on a new and larger air- 
port. Although the airport was meant to promote tourism on the island, 
the United States suspected it might have a military purpose. 
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When Bishop was toppled, and subsequently executed, by a more 
extreme Marxist leader, Prime Minister Bernard Coard, on 19 Octo- 
ber 1983, the United States was asked by some of Grenada’s neigh- 
bors to intervene. Also fearing for the safety of its medical students 
on the island, the United States agreed to intervene, supplying over 
7,000 troops alongside a small number of troops from the islands of 
Antigua, Jamaica, Saint Lucia, Barbados, Bermuda, and Dominica. 
Fighting lasted only a few days and resulted in 19 US. fatalities. By 
December 1983, U.S. forces had left the island after an advisory 
council had been named that would administer the country until free 
and fair general elections could be held in December 1984. British 
Prime Minister Thatcher condemned the Americans for the invasion. 
Considering American support for Britain in the Falklands War dur- 
ing the previous year, Thatcher’s response to Grenada was consid- 
ered disappointing in U.S. political circles. In Britain, where the in- 
vasion was unpopular, it was felt a diplomatic solution to the crisis 
could have been found and Mrs. Thatcher’s inability to influence 
Reagan on Grenada illustrated the limits of their personal relation- 
ship. Disagreements over the crisis led to short-term diplomatic ten- 
sions between Britain and America. 


GRENVILLE, GEORGE (1712-1770). Serving as British Whig 
prime minister for just two years (1763-1765), George Grenville had 
a major impact on the history of Anglo-American relations due to his 
attempts to pay off the British national debt. To help raise tax revenue 
he decided to enforce the Navigation Acts and introduced the Sugar 
Actin 1764 and the Stamp Act in 1765. All these actions were aimed 
at the American colonies and were instrumental in aggravating Amer- 
ican grievances against the mother country that ultimately led to the 
War of Independence. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE. Since 1785, when John Adams became the 
first U.S. minister to Great Britain and lived at a house on Grosvenor 
Square in Mayfair, London, it has been the site of the U.S. diplomatic 
presence in Britain. During World War II, the United States occu- 
pied two sides of the square as General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
headquarters were housed there and consequently the British public 
began to refer to it as “Little America.” Since 1960, the U.S. Embassy 
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has been housed in a large modern building (133,300 sq. ft) that oc- 
cupies the west side of the square. In 1968, Grosvenor Square was the 
focus of British anti-Vietnam War protests. The square is also the 
site of several statues and memorials commemorating key figures in 
the history of Anglo-American relations, including President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the 
September 11 memorial garden. Since 9/11 and the Iraq War, up- 
graded security measures led to the installation of security barriers 
around the U.S. Embassy building, which has since acquired the 
nickname “Little Iraq.” 


GUANTANAMO BAY. Following the military invasion by the United 
States and Great Britain of Afghanistan in late 2001, the U.S. gov- 
ernment established a prison and interrogation center at the US. 
naval base in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to deal with those captured 
during the “war on terror.” The U.S. detention facility led to tensions 
between the administration of George Bush and the government of 
Tony Blair and was the subject of protest by human rights groups 
around the world. Gitmo, or Camp X-Ray as it was known, has been 
used to detain suspected al-Qaeda and Taliban terrorists who are de- 
scribed as “enemy combatants” by the U.S. government. Critics 
around the world have alleged that the prisoners have been ill treated 
and argued these detentions, mostly without trials, are illegal and that 
the detainees should be treated as prisoners of war and treated ac- 
cordingly under the Geneva Conventions. While never directly criti- 
cizing Guantanamo, Prime Minister Blair described the camp as an 
“anomaly” that must be addressed eventually and pressed for the re- 
lease of Britons. See also BECKETT, MARGARET. 


GULF WAR (1991). When Saddam Hussein’s Iraqi forces invaded 
Kuwait on 2 August 1990, British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher was in the United States and she immediately urged Pres- 
ident George H. W. Bush to resist this breach of international law 
and assured him of British military support. Bush’s own resolve on 
the matter led to Anglo-American diplomatic cooperation in the 
United Nations where a mandate for military action was sought. De- 
spite this unity there were disagreements between Thatcher and U.S. 
Secretary of State James Baker over whether a UN resolution was 
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needed for military action. Thatcher felt that Kuwait could respond 
militarily (with its allies) under the right to self-defense enshrined in 
Article 51 of the UN Charter. 

The United Nations immediately condemned the invasion and on 
29 November passed Resolution 678 giving Iraq a deadline of 15 
January 1991 for withdrawal. Great Britain became part of the 33-na- 
tion coalition force assembled by the United States, eventually send- 
ing the largest European military contingent of 43,000 troops to fight 
in the conflict (and members of the Special Air Service [SAS] to en- 
gage in crucial reconnaissance operations), which began in earnest on 
17 January with a massive strategic bombing campaign (codenamed 
Operation Desert Storm) that focused on targets in Baghdad and in- 
volved British Royal Air Force aircraft. The British government, now 
led by Prime Minister J ohn M ajor, secured approval to take military 
action against Iraq during a House of Commons debate on 15 Janu- 
ary, on a vote of 534 to 57. Political support for military action 
against Iraq had been less convincing in the United States. The air 
campaign was followed by a ground assault beginning on 24 Febru- 
ary and lasting four days. By 28 February, Kuwait had been retaken 
and President Bush ended the war. 

As the United States sent over 500,000 troops to the region, it was 
clear that the war was being directed by the Americans, but Anglo— 
American military cooperation was aided by the close working rela- 
tionship between U.S. Commander General Norman Schwarzkopf 
and British Commander General Sir Peter dela Billiére. It was clear, 
however, that military operating practice often differed, with the most 
notable difference being the wearing of Arab headdress by some 
British soldiers. Tensions between the U.S. and British military did 
develop over a friendly fire incident in which nine British soldiers 
from the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers were killed and 12 seriously in- 
jured when an American A10 Tankbuster aircraft targeted them be- 
lieving they were Iraqi troops. 

The decision to call a cease-fire to the war just four days into the 
ground war, and after the liberation of Kuwait, was made by the 
United States without consultation with its allies and raised some de- 
bate over whether the coalition forces should have pressed on to 
Baghdad to overthrow the regime of Saddam Hussein. Without a UN 
mandate to do so, and recognizing that the wartime coalition, involving 
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several Arab nations, was unlikely to hold together in such circum- 
stances, the United States was instead persuaded to implement a plan 
suggested by Major to establish “safe havens” for Iraqi Kurds in the 
north of the country. The successful achievement of the UN objective 
to liberate Kuwait and the military cooperation between British and 
American forces appeared to revitalize Anglo-American relations in 
the post-Cold War period. 


-H- 


HAIG, ALEXANDER MEIGS (1924- ). American secretary of state 
(1981-1982) under President Ronald Reagan, Alexander Haig is 
best remembered for his attempt to play honest broker during the 
Falklands crisis. He engaged in shuttle diplomacy in order to 
demonstrate the United States’ desire to prevent a war between two 
of its allies, Great Britain and Argentina. He famously characterized 
the American reaction to the crisis as “a Gilbert and Sullivan battle 
over a sheep pasture between a choleric old John Bull and a comic 
dictator in a gaudy uniform.” Although sympathetic to Britain, Haig, 
responding partly to pro-Latin American diplomats within his State 
Department, felt Argentina should gain something from the crisis, 
and proposed that Argentina leave the islands but be allowed to have 
representation on the Falkland Islands councils. He traveled 33,000 
miles in 12 days in search of a settlement to the crisis, visiting Lon- 
don (8 April) and Buenos Aires (12 April, 19 April) following the Ar- 
gentine invasion and while the British navy was sailing to the Falk- 
land Islands. 


HAIG, FIELD MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS (1861-1928). Comman- 
der-in-chief of the British Expeditionary (BEF) in World War | from 
December 1915, Haig was in charge during the battle of the Somme 
and criticized by many for his tactics. Haig was annoyed with the de- 
lay in the U.S. Army entry into the fighting on the Western Front, 
complaining to General J ohn Pershing—commander of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces (AEF)—that the Americans did not realize 
the urgency of the situation. 
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HALEY, BILL (1825-1981). Bill Haley and the Comets introduced the 
British public to American rock ’n’ roll. In December 1954, Haley’s 
version of “Shake, Rattle, and Roll” became the first rock ’n’ roll sin- 
gle to enter the British music charts. Although it reached number four 
in the British charts, it was the re-release of “Rock Around the Clock” 
in October 1955, after its use in the film Blackboard J ungle, which 
made Haley synonymous with rock ’n’ roll when it reached number 
one, bringing it to mass attention. In 1956, Haley’s film Rock Around 
the Clock arrived in Britain and he had several more chart hits in 
Britain, including “See You Later Alligator” and “Rip It Up.” In 1957, 
Haley was the first rock ’n’ roll star to tour in Britain. Despite being 
mobbed by adoring crowds on his arrival in Britain, he was quickly 
overshadowed by the younger and better-looking Elvis Presley. 


HALIFAX, LORD (1881-1959). Nicknamed “the Holy Fox” by Win- 
ston Churchill because of his churchgoing nature and political guile, 
Edward Wood, 3rd Viscount Halifax, was a Tory aristocrat who has 
gone down in history as one of the key architects of British appease- 
ment in the 1930s. Halifax served as viceroy of India (1926-1931), 
foreign secretary (1938-1940), and British ambassador to the United 
States (January 1941—-May 1946). Viewed as pro-German, unlike 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, Neville Chamberlain sent Lord 
Halifax to meet with Adolf Hitler and German propaganda minister 
Joseph Goebbels in November 1937. Halifax expressed admiration of 
the Nazi regime, acknowledging its domestic achievements and firm 
handling of communists, and called it a “bulwark against bolshe- 
vism.” By the time of the Munich Agreement of 1938, Halifax had 
begun to demand the destruction of Nazism. Although he stayed on 
as foreign secretary when Winston Churchill became prime minis- 
ter in May 1940, the two men did not like each other and Churchill 
sent Halifax off to Washington as British ambassador. In this capac- 
ity, Halifax oversaw the strengthening of the Anglo-American 
wartime alliance. In an attempt to encourage America away from its 
isolationist tendencies, he traveled around the United States explain- 
ing Britain’s perilous situation, despite often being received by hos- 
tile crowds. Halifax was heavily involved in the negotiation over the 
Anglo-American loan agreement in 1945 and was a British dele- 
gate at the San Francisco Conference. 
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HARLECH, LORD (1918-1985). David Ormsby-Gore, 5th Baron 
Harlech, served as a Conservative Party MP from 1950 until 1961 
when he became British ambassador in Washington, serving in the 
post until 1965. Ormsby-Gore is credited with having a close, 
friendly relationship with President J ohn F. Kennedy. The two had 
met in London during the 1930s when JFK was living there while his 
father, Joseph P. Kennedy, served as U.S. ambassador to Great 
Britain, and the two were distantly related. It is believed that on be- 
coming president, Kennedy asked that Ormsby-Gore serve as British 
ambassador and it is clear that once in post Ormsby-Gore acted as a 
trusted confidant and adviser to the president, visiting the White 
House often. Ormsby-Gore played an important role in the Cuban 
missile crisis, consulting on several occasions and suggesting to 
Kennedy that the line of the naval quarantine be reduced from 800 
miles to 500 miles in order to provide the Soviets with more time to 
consider their position. 


HAY,J OHN (1838-1905). Believing that U.S. foreign policy should be 
predicated on friendly relations with England, John Hay was impor- 
tant in helping to establish a rapprochement between Britain and 
America. In his position as secretary of state (1898-1905), the Re- 
publican politician was often criticized in his own country as a Yan- 
kee Anglophile. He is remembered for describing the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 as a “splendid little war.” His key impor- 
tance in relation to Britain was his negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty in 1901 and his Open Door notes in 1899. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY (1901). This treaty was an impor- 
tant indicator of the improvement in Anglo—American relations that 
was described as the “great rapprochement” and superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer Agreement of 1850. In the hope of establishing 
closer relations with the United States, Britain stepped aside from 
the Panama Canal project. The treaty, negotiated in November 1901 
by U.S. Secretary of State John Hay and British ambassador to 
Washington Lord Julian Pauncefote, stated that the Panama Canal, 
to be constructed by the United States beginning in 1908 and link- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, should be open on equal terms 
to the ships of all nations. 
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HEALEY, DENIS (1917- ). Denis Healey served as British secretary 
of state for defense from 1964-1970 and as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer between 1974-1979. He was also Opposition spokesman 
for foreign affairs between 1980 and 1987, and narrowly missed out 
on becoming Labour leader in 1980. In his youth, Healey had been 
a member of the Communist Party but by the time he became a 
Labour MP in 1952 he was firmly pro-American and remained so 
throughout his political career. When Healey became defense secre- 
tary he had the advantage of already having established relationships 
with Dean Rusk, secretary of state, and presidential adviser Walt 
Rostow, whom he had met at Oxford University. As secretary of de- 
fense, Healey made severe defense cuts, including the cancellation 
of the TSR-2 aircraft, and was instrumental in the decision in 1967 
to remove British troops E ast of Suez. As chancellor of the excheq- 
uer, Healey presided over the negotiations that took place between 
the British and American governments during the IMF crisis of 
1976. Healey famously turned back from Heathrow Airport on his 
way to Washington in order to visit the Labour Party conference in 
Blackpool to brief its delegates on the IMF loan and was booed as 
he took to the podium. 


HEATH, EDWARD (1916-2005). Edward Heath served as British 
leader of the Conservative party between 1965 and 1975 and prime 
minister between 1970 and 1974. On a personal level, Heath was not 
instinctively pro-American and viewed the “special relationship” as 
a possible obstacle to his aim of securing British entry into the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community (EEC). He reassured French Presi- 
dent George Pompidou that Britain would not be a “Trojan horse,” 
representing the United States in Europe. Consequently Heath asked 
Washington not to proffer special status on him, preferring instead to 
be treated like any other European leader. Heath did not intend to al- 
ter the fundamentals of the “special relationship” such as the nuclear 
or intelligence relationship but sought to reexamine it in light of 
Britain’s closer relations with Europe. Heath negotiated the British 
entry into the EEC in January 1973. 

The greatest crisis faced by London and Washington during the 
Heath years came over the October 1973 Arab-Israeli War. The 
Heath government feared that the United States might take military 
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action in the Middle East to secure access to oil supplies and might ask 
to use the Diego Garcia base in the process. Heath was furious when 
the United States declared a full-scale nuclear alert on October 25— 
in response to Soviet naval activity in the eastern Mediterranean— 
without informing him, only learning about it on the news. The British 
prime minister did not feel the alert was necessary. During the crisis, 
Henry Kissinger prevented President Richard Nixon from speaking 
to Heath because the president appeared too drunk to talk. 


HELMS-BURTON ACT. In 1996, President Bill Clinton signed the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity (Libertad) Act. Known as 
the Helms—Burton Act, after Republican Senator Jessie Helms and 
Republican Representative Dan Burton who sponsored it, the act 
tightened the economic blockade against Cuba by extending it to 
cover foreign firms trading with the Castro government. Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair, along with the European Union, Canada, and Mex- 
ico, made complaints to the Clinton administration objecting to the 
act’s extraterritorial provisions and fearing that British businesses 
trading with Cuba might face restrictive penalties. Britain agreed 
with U.S. calls for democratic reform in Cuba and condemned 
breaches of human rights under the Castro government, but by 1997 
the United Kingdom’s exports to Cuba totaled £15 million and it im- 
ported even more. The Blair government opposed the U.S. trade em- 
bargo against Cuba and sent a strongly worded diplomatic note to the 
United States when it was extended under the Helms—Burton Act. 
British law was amended to help protect British companies who fell 
under the provisions of Helms—Burton. 


HENDERSON, SIR NICHOLAS (1919- ). As British ambassador to 
the United States, 1979-1982, Sir Nicholas Henderson helped to se- 
cure U.S. support for Great Britain during the Falklands War. 


HEREN, LOUIS (1919-1995). One of Great Britain’s most famous 
journalists, Louis Heren worked for the Times from 1933 to 1981. 
During this time, he became an important commentator on American 
affairs for the British public. In 1961, he became chief Washington 
correspondent for the Times and became the paper’s deputy editor in 
1970. While stationed in Washington, he spent time covering the civil 
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rights movement in the American South, reported on the assassina- 
tion of President J ohn F. Kennedy on 22 November 1963, and later 
established close links with President Lyndon B. J ohnson that al- 
lowed him insights into the Vietnam War. He wrote two books on 
American politics, The New American Commonwealth (1968), which 
covered the Kennedy years, and No Hail, No Farewell (1970), which 
spanned the Johnson years. 


HITCHCOCK, ALFRED (1899-1980). Anglo-American film direc- 
tor Alfred Hitchcock began his film career in silent movies in his na- 
tive Great Britain and went on to become one of the most important 
film directors and producers of the 20th century. Born in London in 
1899, in the 1920s and 1930s Hitchcock established a successful ca- 
reer in British movies by making films characterized by suspense and 
fear, including The Man Who Knew Too Much (1934), The 39 Steps 
(1935), and The Lady Vanishes (1938). In 1939, Hitchcock moved to 
Hollywood to work with David O. Selznick but was committed to 
furthering the British cause in World War II by improving repre- 
sentations of British characters in Hollywood films. His first film 
with Selznick, Rebecca, earned an Academy Award for Best Picture. 
By 1946, Hitchcock had begun to produce his own films, many of 
which received critical acclaim, notably Notorious (1946) and Rope 
(1948), but his own production company, Transatlantic Pictures, 
proved short lived. Despite living in the United States, many of his 
films were based in Britain. In the 1950s, Hitchcock made several 
thrillers that were popular successes featuring actress Grace Kelly — 
Dial M for Murder (1954), Rear Window (1954), and To Catch a 
Thief (1955). He went on to make several more suspense films that 
were viewed as some of his best works, including Vertigo (1959), 
North by Northwest (1959), Psycho (1960), and The Birds (1963). 
Hitchcock became an American citizen in 1956, although maintain- 
ing his British citizenship at the same time, thus allowing him to re- 
ceive a knighthood in 1980. See also GRANT, CARY. 


HOLY LOCH NAVAL BASE. In March 1960, during a meeting with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Prime Minister Harold M acmil- 
lan agreed to let the U.S. Navy have a base for its Polaris nuclear 
submarines at Holy Loch in Scotland. Macmillan agreed to this 
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reluctantly after reaching an understanding with Eisenhower that 
Britain would be allowed to purchase Polaris nuclear missiles from 
the United States in the future. The decision to site the nuclear base 
on the west coast of Scotland, close to the densely populated city of 
Glasgow, proved unpopular with much of the Scottish population and 
antinuclear protesters, who feared that the move meant it would be a 
key target for Soviet attack. The base was closed in 1992. See also 
COLD WAR. 


HONG KONG. In the postwar period, the status and future of Great 
Britain’s colony in Hong Kong played a part in U'S. strategic inter- 
ests in the Far East. As a result, Hong Kong became an issue in An- 
glo—American relations. Hong Kong was an important colony to the 
British economically and was symbolic of their world role. During 
World War II, the surrender of Hong Kong to Japanese forces in De- 
cember 1941 meant the recapture of the colony became crucial to the 
maintenance of Britain’s empire. This was achieved by August 1945 
after the United States defeated Japan in Asia. With the coming of the 
Cold War, and especially after the communist victory in China in 
1949, Hong Kong took on a new importance to Washington and Lon- 
don. Britain now faced defending Hong Kong from a strong Chinese 
government and, unlike the United States, adopted a moderate stance 
in dealing with Mao Zedong’s China in order to prevent retaliation 
that might threaten their control of the lucrative colony. The Labour 
government of Clement Attlee therefore argued that it agreed with 
the containment policy by preventing Chinese aggression toward 
Hong Kong through its conciliatory approach to Beijing. Washington 
understood that the colony was important to the British and therefore 
important to Anglo—American relations, and by the early 1950s, with 
the closure of its embassies in China, the United States had begun to 
base its intelligence gathering operations in Hong Kong. Continuing 
numbers of Vietnamese refugees entering Hong Kong in the 1980s 
and early 1990s led to some Anglo—American tension over their fate. 
Britain’s 90-year lease on Hong Kong expired on 30 June 1997. 


HOON, GEOFF (1953- ). Appointed secretary of defense by Prime 
Minister Tony Blair in 1999, Geoff Hoon oversaw British military 
operations in Sierra Leone in 2000, Afghanistan in 2001, and Iraq 
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in 2003, and engaged in a defense review that resulted in plans to 
make major changes to British armed forces. In the months preced- 
ing the war in Iraq, Hoon liaised with his counterpart in the United 
States, Donald Rumsfeld, over military planning and postwar strat- 
egy. In February 2003, Hoon telephoned Rumsfeld to warn that Blair 
might not be able to get House of Commons backing for the war in 
Iraq without a second United Nations’ resolution authorizing war. 
Controversially, in an interview with David Frost on the BBC on 2 
February 2003, Hoon said that nuclear weapons might be used in Iraq 
in conditions of extreme national self-defense. Hoon disagreed with 
Rumsfeld over the decision to dismiss the Iraqi Army and police 
force before reconstruction and later argued that other fatal errors 
were made in Iraq, partly because the U.S. administration, particu- 
larly Vice President Dick C heney, was not willing to listen to British 
arguments. Recognizing that British forces were fighting simultane- 
ous conflicts in Afghanistan and Iraq, Hoon extended his government 
white paper on defense by publishing “Delivering Security in a 
Changing World: Future Capabilities” on 21 July 2004 that an- 
nounced troop reductions, restructuring and reorganization, and a 
strengthening of British “special forces.” 


HOPE, BOB (1903-2003). One of America’s most cherished comedi- 
ans, Bob Hope was born in Eltham, London, England, in 1903 before 
immigrating with his family to Cleveland, Ohio, in 1908. He later 
quipped that he left England when “I found out I couldn’t be king.” 
As one of many immigrants working in vaudeville in the 1920s, 
Hope quickly established a reputation as a talented singer, dancer, 
and fast-talking comedic actor and by 1933 was starring in the suc- 
cessful theater musical Roberta. He then turned his talents to radio 
and film. In 1938, he starred in The Big Broadcast and gained a 
theme song, “Thanks for the Memory.” The same year he began a 10- 
year stint on the radio series The Pepsodent Show on NBC. His movie 
career went from strength to strength, notably with Bing Crosby and 
Dorothy Lamour in The Road to Singapore (1940) and the subse- 
quent six “Road” movies. One of Britain and America’s favorite en- 
tertainers, throughout his life Hope retained his connection with Eng- 
land, not only by entertaining American troops stationed there during 
World War II but also by regular visits to the country. He raised 
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money to save a theater close to where he was born in Eltham, now 
named the Bob Hope Theatre, and also organized golf tournaments in 
Britain. 


HOPKINS, HARRY L. (1890-1946). A close friend and advisor to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry Hopkins played a crucial 
role in ensuring the solidity of the Anglo-American relationship that 
developed during World War II. Known as one of the main archi- 
tects of the New Deal of the 1930s, Roosevelt asked Hopkins to act 
as an unofficial diplomat during the war, focusing in particular on 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. As a result, Hopkins was sent on 
a number of missions to London and acted as a mediator between 
Roosevelt and British Prime Minister Winston Churchill. During 
Hopkins’s first mission in January 1941, when he met Churchill for 
the first time and stayed at 10 Downing Street for six weeks, from 9 
January to 10 February, Hopkins sent numerous cables to Roosevelt 
listing British armament needs and established a strong working re- 
lationship with Churchill. Visiting Britain during the German blitz, 
Hopkins observed the war-ravaged country and advised Roosevelt 
that contrary to the opinion of the former American ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Britain still had the will to fight on and was 
worth supporting. Hopkins’s reports were therefore essential in ex- 
plaining Roosevelt’s decision to provide war materials to Great 
Britain under the L end-L ease program. Hopkins also visited London 
in July 1941 before continuing on to Moscow to discuss the role of 
the Soviet Union in the war and the extension of Lend-Lease aid to 
the Soviets. In August 1941, he again acted as go-between during the 
meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill at the Atlantic C onference. By 
1942, Hopkins’s skills as an intermediary were needed when sharp 
disagreements emerged between Roosevelt and Churchill over the fu- 
ture of the British Empire, particularly over Churchill’s refusal to al- 
low India’s independence. In 2004, there were reports in the press 
that Hopkins was rumored to have been a Soviet spy. 


HOUSE, EDWARD M. (1858-1938). “Colonel” Edward House was 
one of President Woodrow Wilson’s most trusted advisers and be- 
came the major figure in U.S. relations with Britain during World 
War I. Drawing on his personal links with key members of Prime 
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Minister Herbert Henry Asquith’s Liberal government, he was influ- 
ential in smoothing over the dispute with Great Britain over the 
Panama Canal. In 1913, he was sent on an unofficial visit to meet 
with Sir Edward Grey, British foreign secretary, and the following 
spring was sent on a mission to Europe to attempt to prevent world 
war. After the outbreak of war and while the United States remained 
neutral, House was dispatched to Europe on three occasions to at- 
tempt to negotiate an end to the war. With the U.S. entry into the war 
in 1917, House spent much time in England and worked closely with 
Asquith, Arthur Balfour, David Lloyd-G eorge, and Edward Grey. 
House was part of the U.S. delegation at the Paris Peace C onference 
in 1919 and carried on negotiations for the United States when Wil- 
son returned home in February 1919. 


HOWARD, ESME (1863-1939). Esme Howard served as a British del- 
egate at the Paris Peace C onference of 1919 and later became British 
ambassador to the United States (1924-1930). While serving in Wash- 
ington he announced that the British Embassy would become “dry” 
after local residents had criticized the abuse of diplomatic immunity 
that had allowed the importation of intoxicants despite prohibition. 


HULL, CORDELL (1871-1955). Longest-serving U.S. secretary of 
state (1933-1944), Cordell Hull was instrumental in formulating the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement of 1938. Hull masterminded a 
series of reciprocal trade treaties that were aimed at encouraging the 
liberalization of world trade in an attempt to boost the U.S. economy 
and reduce the potential for world conflict. Britain’s system of impe- 
rial preference was the target of Hull’s fierce criticism, calling such 
economic discrimination an evil. Once Britain was embroiled in 
World War II, Hull supported President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
his bid to provide military support to the British in order to keep the 
United States out of the war. As a well-known internationalist, Hull 
also worked with the British on the creation of a collective organiza- 
tion that eventually became the United Nations in 1945 and for 
which he received the Nobel Peace Prize. 


HURD, DOUGLAS (1930- ). A former diplomat, Douglas Hurd became 
British foreign secretary in 1989 in the Conservative government led 
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by Margaret Thatcher. He continued to serve under Thatcher’s suc- 
cessor, J ohn Major, until 1995. Hurd worked hard at establishing a 
close relationship with President George H. W. Bush and oversaw 
the British response to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 
and the subsequent British role in the Gulf War of 1991, including 
the involvement of over 45,000 British troops. Hurd’s only real dis- 
agreement with the Bush administration over the conduct of the Gulf 
War came when the United States declared ground operations at an 
end after just four days and refused to allow allied forces to encircle 
Iraqi forces, press on to Baghdad, and oust Saddam Hussein. Believ- 
ing the military mission was complete and wanting to prevent further 
casualties, Washington took the decision without consultation with 
the British, and Hurd considered arguing the point with the American 
leadership. Relations between the Major government and the admin- 
istration of William Clinton were so strained that Hurd later recalled 
that in late 1994 Anglo—American relations were at their lowest point 
since Suez. The major clash came over European and American re- 
sponses to events in Bosnia. Hurd refused to be persuaded of the wis- 
dom of President Clinton’s plan in 1995 to lift the arms embargo 
against Bosnian Muslims, arguing that this would only provide a 
“level killing field.” Hurd wanted to take a much harder line against 
Serbian aggression in Bosnia and urged the Clinton administration to 
join the United Nations’ peacekeeping operation that was attempting 
to provide safe havens for the Muslims. 


HYDE PARK MEETING (1942). Prime Minister Winston C hurchill 
met with President Franklin D. Roosevelt at his home in Hyde Park, 
New York, on 19 and 20 June 1942 to discuss the latest developments 
in World War II. During this third meeting of the “Big Two,” the 
two leaders reaffirmed their commitment to a “Europe first” strategy. 
It was also at this meeting that the two agreed to share “as equal part- 
ners” the research needed to develop an atomic bomb. 


IMF CRISIS (1976). In March 1976, the British pound began to slide 
against the U.S. dollar and by June the British government appealed 
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to the United States for help. The administration of Gerald Ford 
helped to arrange a standby credit of $5.3 billion with central banks, 
with the Americans putting up £2 billion. This arrangement came 
with the proviso that the loan would come with a six-month time 
limit, after which it must be repaid in full. Although this time-limit 
was resented by the British government, the loan was accepted. How- 
ever, tense negotiations ensued; by September 1976, the pound was 
still in trouble as industrial action at British Leyland and a threatened 
seaman’s strike further unnerved international markets, and the 
British government was forced to consider applying to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) for a bailout. It was clear that the IMF 
would demand concessions, notably heavy cuts in public expendi- 
ture, and the British considered making severe defense cuts, includ- 
ing scrapping Polaris, in order to avoid going to the IMF for help. 
Many within the Ford administration feared such action as it threat- 
ened the stability of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, not 
least because it would leave France as the only European power with 
a nuclear capability, and an economic crisis in Britain might lead the 
country in a leftward, protectionist direction and harm the European 
Economic Community (EEC). 

Nevertheless, key members of the Ford administration, including 
US. Treasury Secretary William Simon, were not sympathetic to the 
British plight, having lost patience with recurrent sterling crises, and 
had no intention of underwriting the Labour government’s spending 
plans, instead believing the British government must address its fi- 
nancial and economic malaise. Despite appealing directly to Presi- 
dent Ford, Prime Minister J ames Callaghan was forced to accept the 
IMF’s deflationary terms in exchange for a loan of £2.3 billion. When 
Callaghan announced the cuts in public expenditure to the House of 
Commons required under the IMF loan agreement, he received an ex- 
tremely hostile response from Labour members of Parliament who 
believed international capital was bullying the left-wing government. 
See also HEALEY, DENIS. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. During the Great Depression of the 
1930s, Great Britain implemented a policy of imperial preference in 
an attempt to ease the country’s economic difficulties. At the Imper- 
ial Economic Conference in Ottawa in 1932, it was agreed to build 
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up trade within the British Empire by implementing lower tariffs on 
imports from member-nations. The policy was viewed as protection- 
ist by the United States and was heavily criticized as a form of pro- 
tectionism that increased the likelihood of war. The trade barriers 
against goods from non-empire countries meant that the percentage 
of imports into Britain from the United States was much lower than 
that from the empire. See also ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT; CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE; GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE; HULL, CORDELL; TRADE. 


IRAN. Iran became an Anglo-American concern with the coming of 
the Cold War. After World War II, it was clear that the United 
States and the Soviet Union needed greater access to Middle East oil 
and Britain’s traditional dominance in the region was challenged. The 
United States was instrumental in ensuring that Iran did not succumb 
to Soviet penetration in 1946. In addition to increasing superpower 
interest in the region, in Iran the British-dominated Anglo—Iranian 
Oil Company (renamed British Petroleum in 1954) was also seen by 
many Iranians as a symbol of imperial exploitation. After negotia- 
tions with the British failed to gain greater oil royalties, nationalist 
forces headed by Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadeq threatened 
to nationalize the oil industry in Iran in the early Cold War years and 
eventually did so in May 1951. The initial British response, led by 
Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison, to the nationalization of a major 
company and key revenue earner was to consider an armed attack on 
Iran to recover Anglo-Iranian property, including the Abadan oil re- 
finery. The administration of Harry S. Truman opposed such a plan, 
believing the British government had invited nationalization by not 
modernizing its oil policy by involving Iranians more closely in its 
operations and engaging in greater profit-sharing with them. Britain 
abandoned its plan for a military recovery of its assets but attempted 
to gain concessions form the Iranians by seeking legal redress, with- 
drawing British oil personnel from Iran, and urging other major com- 
panies not to buy Iranian oil. As a result, and with oil production 
halted, the Iranian economy began to falter, leading Washington to 
fear that Mossadeq might turn to communism. 

When the administration of Dwight D. Eisenhower came into of- 
fice in January 1953, the British found a more receptive audience for 
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their concerns about Mossadeq, and the president and his secretary of 
state, John Foster Dulles, were persuaded of the need for a non- 
communist leadership in Iran. Not wanting to use military force 
overtly, the U.S. and British intelligence forces cooperated in identi- 
fying Iranian opposition forces and planned to overthrow Mossadeq. 
In its first major “covert operation,” Operation Ajax, the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) , led by Kim Roosevelt (Teddy R oosevelt’s 
grandson and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s cousin) and working with 
MI6, helped Iranian military forces to overthrow Mossadeq in August 
1953. In the aftermath, although Britain’s control of oil in Iran had 
ended, the government secured the Anglo—Iranian Oil Company a 40 
percent share of the country’s oil and the U.S. companies gained an- 
other 40 percent. As a result, the United States now had a major in- 
terest in Middle Eastern affairs and in the fate of their new ally, the 
shah of Iran. 


IRAQ. Britain’s interest in Iraq has longer historical roots than those of 
the United States, which developed in the period after World War II. 
A part of the Ottoman Empire in the 19th century, Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) was taken from the Ottoman Turks during World 
War I by invading Britons. At the Paris Peace C onference of 1919, 
Iraq was made a British mandate under Article 22 of the L eague of 
Nations Covenant. Arab nationalist unrest meant that British rule 
was relatively brief and Iraq entered the League of Nations as an in- 
dependent nation in 1932. The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 tied Iraq 
to Britain in a 25-year military alliance, and the oil fields in Iraq 
meant that Britain retained interest in the country’s future. Oil strikes 
in Kirkuk in October 1927 meant that Iraq began to export crude oil 
by 1934 and constructed pipelines to the Mediterranean coast. In- 
deed, until 1961, Britain dominated the Iraq Petroleum Company, but 
by 1971 it had been nationalized by the Iraqi government. U.S. inter- 
est in Iraq increased after World War II when it became reliant on 
Middle Eastern oil supplies, was keen to prevent Soviet domination 
of the region, and became increasingly alarmed by Arab nationalism. 
Although the leading foreign oil power in the Middle East by the 
mid-1950s, initially the United States refused to join Britain, Iran, 
and Iraq in the Baghdad Pact formed in 1955. With the issue of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine in January 1957, the United States indicated 
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its deepening commitment to the Middle East and on 14 July 1958, 
when the pro-Western regime was overthrown in Iraq, the United 
States intervened in Lebanon. 

By 1979 the Baath Socialist Party led by Saddam Hussein ruled 
Iraq. Both Britain and the United States backed Iraq during the 
Iran—Iraq War (1980-1988), providing crucial intelligence, arms, and 
equipment to Saddam’s regime. When Saddam Hussein invaded 
Kuwait in August 1990, President George H. W. Bush worked with 
Prime Minister M argaret Thatcher on organizing a United Nations 
response. When Iraqi forces failed to leave Kuwait, British and 
American forces worked with other allied nations to secure its liber- 
ation. Despite friendly fire incidents, the Gulf War helped to im- 
prove Anglo—American relations, not least in demonstrating the abil- 
ity of British and American military and intelligence forces to work 
effectively together. In the aftermath of the war, under a UN Security 
Council resolution of 6 April 1991, British and American aircraft 
continued to police a no-fly zone in order to protect the Kurdish peo- 
ple from possible chemical attack by the Saddam Hussein regime. In 
the lead-up to the Iraq War that began in March 2003, attacks 
against Iraqi targets in the no-fly zone increased. 


IRAQ WAR (2003- ). As part of the cease-fire agreements after the 
Gulf War of 1991, the United Nations adopted Security Council 
Resolution 687 on 3 April that year, requiring Iraq to destroy its 
chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons, commonly known as 
weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). By 2002, the United States 
and many of its key allies, including Tony Blair’s Labour govern- 
ment in Great Britain, believed Iraq had failed to comply with this 
resolution and had instead actively developed its WMD program. De- 
spite denials from the Iraqi regime and a failure by UN arms inspec- 
tors, led by Hans Blix, to find evidence of stockpiles of such 
weapons, President G eorge W. Bush began to plan for an invasion of 
Iraq, by this stage believing it was a necessary requirement of the 
“war on terror” that he had initiated in the aftermath of the Septem- 
ber 11 attacks. In a series of meetings in 2002 and early 2003, Prime 
Minister Blair and President Bush discussed future policy on Iraq. 
During a meeting in April 2002 between Blair and Bush at the presi- 
dent’s ranch in Crawford, Texas, it became clear to the British prime 
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minister that the U.S. administration was determined to force Saddam 
Hussein from power. Blair was adamant that rather than emphasizing 
regime change, in Britain he would have to emphasize the dangers 
posed by Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. On 10 and 11 October 
2002, President Bush was boosted by a joint resolution passed by 
Congress giving him authority to use force if necessary in dealing 
with threats posed by Iraq (House Joint Resolution 114). 

The Bush White House and the Blair government used intelligence 
sources in their attempts to persuade their respective public and en- 
countered similar problems regarding its reliability. On 24 September 
2002, Blair announced to the House of Commons that the intelli- 
gence service had evidence that Iraq had chemical and biological 
weapons and that these could be ready to use in 45 minutes. The 
British government published a dossier on WMDs providing further 
detail but the debate about the necessity for a military intervention 
continued in Great Britain. In order to help secure the backing of the 
House of Commons and the British public, Blair insisted on securing 
a UN resolution for military action in Iraq. Britain’s ambassador to 
the United Nations, J eremy Greenstock, helped secure the passage 
of the U.S —U.K. sponsored UN Security Council Resolution 1441 on 
8 November 2002, which offered Iraq a final opportunity to comply 
with previous UN resolutions on disarmament. During negotiations, 
it was made clear that there was no automatic trigger to war con- 
tained in Resolution 1441, and in Britain it was believed that an ad- 
ditional UN resolution would be required before military action 
against Iraq could be undertaken. When the UN weapons inspectors 
reported on 13 February 2003 that no WMDs had been found in Iraq, 
Britain and the United States proposed an additional resolution to 
mandate the invasion of Iraq. When it became clear that the UN was 
unlikely to pass another resolution—Germany, Russia, and France 
were strongly opposed to a military attack—the Bush administration, 
backed by the British government, began to prepare for war. 

On 17 March 2003, the diplomatic process on Iraq ended and the 
arms inspectors were evacuated. The following day, in a televised ad- 
dress, President Bush gave Saddam Hussein two days to leave Iraq or 
face war. On the same day, a debate was held in the British Parlia- 
ment on a government motion endorsing military action in Iraq, 
which was then passed 412 to 149. Unlike the previous allied action 
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during the Gulf War of 1991, the United States only managed to se- 
cure a large-scale military commitment from Great Britain. Although 
the Bush administration had assembled a “coalition of the willing” 
that involved over 30 nations, only Poland and Australia were will- 
ing to send combat forces to join the Anglo-American invasion force. 

The invasion of Iraqg—Operation Iraqi Freedom—led by General 
Tommy Franks, began in the early hours of 20 March 2003 (shortly 
after the 48-hour deadline had passed) when U'S. aircraft bombed 
Baghdad, leading to an invasion from the south by coalition forces, 
including British marines who invaded the Faw peninsula. Washing- 
ton committed 250,000 troops to the war in Iraq and took charge of 
occupying central and northern Iraq, including Baghdad, while 
Britain sent 46,000, taking responsibility for securing Basra in the 
South. By 9 April 2003, U.S.-led coalition forces had taken control of 
Baghdad and by 1 May 2003 President Bush felt confident enough to 
announce that major operations had ended in Iraq. Paul Bremer was 
appointed U.S. envoy to Iraq and worked with British envoy Jeremy 
Greenstock in establishing a transitional government in Iraq. In the 
aftermath of the occupation of Iraq, a multinational force was ap- 
proved on 16 October 2003 by the United Nations Security Council 
to support the reconstruction. Saddam Hussein was captured in Iraq 
in December 2003, was brought to trial, found guilty of crimes 
against humanity, and executed on 30 December 2006. Blair did not 
believe in the death penalty but kept quiet on the issue. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Gordon Brown spoke out against the filmed scene of 
the execution and abuse directed at Saddam. 

On 6 December 2006, the Iraq Study Group reported a bleak pic- 
ture of the situation in Iraq. As a result of increasing attacks against 
U.S. and Iraqi government forces, including suicide bombings and 
vehicle attacks, and because of growing domestic criticism of USS. 
involvement in Iraq, in February 2007 the Bush administration 
adopted a new military strategy in Iraq, known as “the surge,” which 
involved the introduction of an extra 30,000 troops in and around 
Baghdad to step up security. On 21 February 2007, the British gov- 
ernment announced that it would cut its troop numbers in Iraq but 
would remain in Iraq into 2008. After five years of war, 134 British 
soldiers had been killed in action in Iraq (173 deaths in total), and the 
United States had suffered 4,000 dead. 
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From the beginning of its plans for invasion, the Bush administra- 
tion and Blair government faced significant opposition to actions in 
Iraq. Not all the British cabinet agreed with Blair’s assessment of the 
threat posed by Iraq or the need for immediate military action. For- 
eign Secretary Robin Cook and Secretary of State for International 
Development Claire Short resigned shortly after the beginning of 
military action in Iraq, acknowledging their disagreement with the 
Labour government’s decision to go to war without a second UN res- 
olution. Protests against the invasion of Iraq took place throughout 
the world, including mass marches and student walkouts throughout 
Britain in early 2003. 

In July 2004, the Butler Report criticized the Blair government for 
leading the public to believe that the intelligence on Iraq’s WMDs 
was much “firmer and fuller” than was actually the case. The same 
month, the Senate Intelligence Committee reported that the United 
States and its allies went to war in Iraq on the basis of “flawed” in- 
telligence from the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and other 
agencies. See also BAKER-HAMILTON COMMISSION. 


IRELAND. Since the mid-19th century, Ireland has been a recurrent is- 
sue in Anglo-American relations. Ireland was part of the British Em- 
pire until it was granted its independence under the Anglo—Irish 
Treaty of 1921. Irish immigration to the United States had begun in 
the late 18th century but increased markedly from 1846 as the potato 
famine took hold in Ireland, resulting in mass starvation and disease. 
In less than a decade, over two million emigrated from Ireland to the 
United States, most settling in the largest cities. Irish Americans 
formed the Fenian Brotherhood in 1858 to fight for an end to 
British rule in Ireland. Anglo-American tension during the Ameri- 
can Civil War was exacerbated by Fenian activity as they sought to 
press their case by engaging in border raids into British North Amer- 
ica (Canada). Although Britain felt the Americans were unhelpful in 
dealing with the Fenians, tension over this issue decreased after the 
Treaty of Washington of 1871. 

The increasing numbers of Irish Americans in the United States by 
the late 19th century meant that they were able to become an effec- 
tive pressure group and a political force within the Democratic Party, 
Catholic Church, and labor unions. The same period also saw a 
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growth in Irish American societies with political aims, such as the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the American Protective Associa- 
tion. By the turn of the 20th century, British and American foreign 
policymakers were well aware that Irish nationalists on both sides of 
the Atlantic, frustrated at the continuing battle for home rule in Ire- 
land, were working together to put increasing pressure on their re- 
spective governments to find a solution to the “Irish problem.” 

When World War I broke out in Europe, President Woodrow 
Wilson understood that Irish Americans within the Democratic Party 
were wholly opposed to American intervention on the side of Britain, 
especially after the brutal suppression of the Easter rising in Dublin 
by the British in 1916. With American entry into the war, Irish Amer- 
icans were reassured by President Wilson’s commitment to his Four- 
teen Points, and particularly by his reference to the “self-determina- 
tion” of peoples, which they took to mean an American commitment 
to independence in Ireland. Although Wilson had given a vague com- 
mitment to press the British on the Irish question—and despite con- 
stant Irish American lobbying to put Ireland on the agenda at the 
Paris Peace Conference—he did not want to risk antagonizing 
Prime Minister David Lloyd-George on the matter, and the Ver- 
sailles Treaty made no reference to it. As a result, Irish Americans 
made great efforts to ensure Congress did not ratify the treaty. 

In 1921 the Anglo-Irish Treaty was signed granting independence 
to Ireland and leading to the formation of the Irish Free State the fol- 
lowing year. Independence had only been granted to 26 counties in 
Ireland, with the six predominantly Protestant counties in the north 
remaining part of the United Kingdom. For Irish Americans, the 
struggle to end partition of Ireland became their major focus but for 
the White House it was not worth jeopardizing Anglo-American re- 
lations by interfering in a domestic concern for the British. The emer- 
gence of “the troubles” in Northern Ireland in the late 1960s brought 
some tension between Washington and London as it was believed in 
British circles that Irish American groups, including Noraid, had be- 
gun financing the armed struggle in the province, but it was only af- 
ter the end of the Cold War that the administration of William Clin- 
ton was able to actively intervene on the issue. President Clinton 
caused great controversy by granting the Sinn Fein leader, Gerry 
Adams, a visa to visit the United States in 1994. Clinton believed it 
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might encourage an Irish Republican Army (IRA) cease-fire but in 
Britain, the Conservative government led by Prime Minister J ohn 
Major was outraged, not least because his party had a close alle- 
giance to the unionist politicians. After the IRA declared a cease-fire 
in August 1994, the United States remained engaged in the peace 
process, with President Clinton traveling to Belfast to encourage fur- 
ther engagement by all concerned. An international commission on 
the decommissioning of arms was established and led by Senator 
George Mitchell. Further progress was made after the Labour gov- 
ernment was elected to power in May 1997 and the new prime min- 
ister, Tony Blair, welcomed American involvement on Northern Ire- 
land. Dublin, Washington, and London worked together on the issue 
and the Good Friday peace agreement— allowing for devolved gov- 
ernment for Northern Ireland—was reached on 10 April 1998. 


-j- 


J AMES, HENRY (1843-1916). A prolific and celebrated writer, Henry 
James became a major figure in transatlantic literature. Born in New 
York City to wealthy parents, he spent much of his time in England 
as a child and an adult. His most famous works were the classic nov- 
els The American (1877) and The Portrait of a Lady (1881), but he 
also published his travel writings in The Nation and other periodicals, 
including his observations of the English from his travels around the 
country. In 1876, he immigrated to England and took British citizen- 
ship in 1915, partly because he objected to American neutrality in the 
early years of World War I. 


J AMESTOWN. In 1607, English settlers arrived in Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, establishing the first permanent English colony in America. Af- 
ter crossing the Atlantic Ocean in three ships—the Susan C onstant, 
Discovery, and Godspeed—on 24 May 1607, 104 men and boys, 
sponsored by the Virginia Company of London, arrived in Jamestown 
hoping to make money trading local resources, including minerals. In 
the early years, the settlers faced harsh conditions in the swampy, 
mosquito-ridden area on the James River, particularly poor quality 
drinking water and encounters with local Native Americans from the 
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Powhatan tribe. Consequently, by 1611 most of the first settlers had 
died from heat, infections, dysentery, and Indian attack. The colony 
endured, however, as women and indentured servants arrived and the 
settlers began to grow and trade in tobacco and wheat. The settling 
of Jamestown marked the start of British rule that lasted 176 years. 
In May 2007, Queen Elizabeth II visited the site of the settlement as 
part of the 400th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown. 


JAY TREATY (1794-1795). In 1794, President George Washington 
sent Supreme Court Chief Justice John Jay to England to resolve 
maritime, territorial, and financial issues that dated back to the Amer- 
ican War of Independence and not settled by the 1783 Treaty of 
Versailles. By then engaged in the Napoleonic Wars, the British had 
since November 1793 seized over 250 American ships sailing from 
the West Indies bound for France and had confiscated their cargoes 
of sugar as wartime contraband. The treaty, signed by Jay and Lord 
Grenville for the British on 19 November 1794, provided for the 
withdrawal of British garrisons from six forts in the American North- 
west, agreed to establish a commission to resolve outstanding bound- 
ary disputes in the northwest and northeast, and agreed to arbitration 
of American commercial claims arising from the seizure of American 
ships. Although ratified by the U.S. Senate, the treaty was seen as 
pro-British by many American critics, especially as it required the 
United States to compensate British creditors for all prewar debts 
owed by its citizens and acknowledged Britain’s right to board neu- 
tral ships and remove French property. 


J AZZ. An all-American form of music, jazz emerged in the early 20th 
century in the African American communities of the South but be- 
came popular with a broader audience in big cities such as Chicago 
and New Orleans. Characterized by improvisation and syncopation, 
jazz was an American art form that was adopted by the British in the 
1920s. Jazz arrived in Great Britain in 1919, when the all-white Orig- 
inal Dixieland Jazz Band arrived to play and record in London and 
the all-black Southern Syncopated Orchestra toured Britain. Arriving 
in Britain just after the end of World War I, jazz appealed to young 
people who listened to it on 10-inch, 78-rpm phonograph discs. Be- 
cause of its association with speakeasies and underground clubs, its 
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encouragement of free-form dancing, and its sexual and racial con- 
notations, jazz was seen as risqué music. Its popularity with British 
youth, combined with the arrival of American films, prompted fears 
of Americanization in Britain and was often spoken of as a “jazz in- 
vasion.” Although the British establishment viewed jazz as immoral 
when it first arrived and banned jazz bands from touring, by 1926 the 
Royal Albert Hall in London was hosting a Charleston ball, and a 
magazine, the M elody Maker, was actively promoting American jazz 
in Britain. Edward, Prince of Wales (later Edward VIII), also helped 
make it fashionable by playing jazz with Duke Ellington in 1933. 
Over the decades, jazz took on many forms in Britain, often emulat- 
ing American jazz but appealing to a range of British peoples. Swing 
bands remained popular throughout the 1930s and early 1940s. In 
1944, American jazz musician Glenn Miller played with the U.S. 
Army Air Force Band in wartime England, performing across the 
country entertaining the troops and boosting wartime morale with 
such numbers as “Chattanooga Choo-Choo” and “In the Mood.” In 
the 1940s and 1950s, traditional jazz, or “trad jazz” as it became 
known, was popular with a predominantly white working-class audi- 
ence. Trad jazz was an imitation of black American jazz (also known 
as the New Orleans revival) and saw Louis Armstrong and Jelly Roll 
Morton become popular artists on the scene. Skiffle music — blending 
blues, jazz, and folk and emphasizing the guitar, bass, and wash- 
board—also came out of the trad-jazz scene and saw vocalist and gui- 
tarist Lonnie Donegan achieve cult status among British youth look- 
ing for their own culture. Donegan popularized skiffle—and in the 
process influenced many of the famous musicians of the 1960s, in- 
cluding members of the Beatles and the Who—through his speeded- 
up version of Led Belly’s “Rock Island Line” released in 1954. In the 
1980s, another British jazz movement emerged led by saxophonist 
Courtney Pine, the all-black Jazz Warriors fused jazz with contem- 
porary British drum and bass music as well as hip-hop. Jazz has re- 
mained popular on the British club scene, helped by the notoriety of 
Ronnie Scott’s jazz club, which did much to popularize jazz in 
Britain. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826). Thomas Jefferson was the 
third president of the United States (1801-1809) and principal author 
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of the American Declaration of Independence. He is also reputed to 
have been the first to use the term “Anglophobia” in May 1793 ina 
letter written during his time as the first secretary of state to his friend 
James Madison. As one of the Founding Fathers, Jefferson played an 
influential part in the American Revolution; as a leading republican, 
his negative views on the British system of government never dimin- 
ished. Jefferson’s own Anglophobia was most apparent during the pe- 
riod of the French Revolutionary Wars (1793-1802) and the 
Napoleonic Wars (1804-1815) when he supported the French Revo- 
lution and later disagreed with President George Washington’s ap- 
parent pro-British stance when Britain and France went to war in 
1793. In particular, Jefferson attacked Britain’s violation of U.S. neu- 
trality during the wars, especially the impressment of sailors seized 
from American ships, including the Chesapeake, and British interfer- 
ence with American trade through the naval blockade of American 
ports in 1805. Attempts at diplomacy with the British were carried out 
by James Madison and William Pinkney, but relations between Britain 
and the United States deteriorated still further when the British said 
that any American ships sailing to Europe had to stop in England to 
receive permission. President Jefferson then introduced the Embargo 
Act into Congress that prevented any ships sailing into or out of the 
United States. This act was considered a failure for Jefferson as it fur- 
ther enflamed tensions with the British and damaged American trade 
more than it hurt the British. See also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


JEROME, JENNIE (1854-1921). Famous for being a beautiful so- 
cialite and the mother of British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
Jennie Jerome was the daughter of wealthy American businessman 
and financier Leonard Jerome. As an American heiress, born in New 
York, Jenny Jerome traveled to England and as a 19-year-old debu- 
tante, met Lord Randolph Churchill, and within three days they were 
married. Although some English peers married wealthy American 
heiresses for financial reasons, and some rich American heiresses 
married to gain English titles, Churchill and Jerome appear to have 
married for love. Either way, the marriage lasted until Churchill’s 
death in 1895. Their son, Winston, who was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Anglo-American “special relationship,” would often em- 
phasize his mother’s origin. 
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J OHNSON, LYNDON BAINES (1908-1973). Texan Democrat and 
vice president, Lyndon Baines Johnson became 36th president of the 
United States after the assassination of President J ohn F. K ennedy 
in Dallas, Texas, on 22 November 1963. Johnson believed strongly 
in the value of the Anglo-American relationship and spoke ex- 
tremely highly of Winston Churchill and his role in World War II. 
Unlike his East Coast, urbane predecessor, he did not have espe- 
cially strong links with Great Britain. His relationship with British 
Prime Minister Alec Douglas-H ome was not strong. Douglas-Home 
annoyed Johnson by coming to Washington in February 1964 and 
making a public statement that indicated he had dealt strongly with 
American criticism of British sales of buses to Cuba. Johnson’s re- 
lationship with Douglas-Home’s successor, Labour Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson, elected in October 1964, was also mixed. Although 
Wilson was keen to establish a close Anglo-American relationship, 
based on regular meetings with President Johnson, this was unlikely 
to occur after the new British prime minister refused to contribute 
troops to the American effort in Vietnam during their first summit 
meeting at the White House in December 1964. Johnson, whose 
presidency became dominated by the Vietnam War, became in- 
creasingly frustrated by Wilson’s requests to visit Washington and 
his attempts to broker peace in Vietnam. 

Johnson was able to work effectively with Britain on other foreign 
policy issues. In December 1964, he agreed to consider Wilson’s sug- 
gestion of an Atlantic Nuclear Force (ANF) instead of a multilat- 
eral force (MLF). Despite reservations about the lack of British mil- 
itary support in Vietnam and also feeling uneasy about the Wilson 
government’s domestic spending on social programs, Johnson agreed 
that the United States should support the ailing pound sterling. 
Britain and the United States also cooperated in their response to the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War. The Anglo-American relationship came 
under further strain in 1967 when it became clear that the British gov- 
ernment was planning to withdraw its military forces from East of 
Suez. Johnson hoped to persuade the British to maintain a worldwide 
military commitment, but failed, and on 16 January 1968 the Wilson 
government announced its plans to withdraw all forces from the Far 
East (except Hong Kong) on 31 March 1971 and to withdraw all 
forces from the Persian Gulf by the same date. 
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KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT. Named after U.S. Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg and French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, this 
multilateral pact was signed in Paris on 27 August 1928 by the rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Canada, Germany, Great Britain, India, the 
Irish Free State, Italy, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United 
States. Signatory states renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy and, although the pact did not prevent the outbreak of World 
War II, the premise that aggressive war should be considered a 
breach of international law was later built upon by the United Na- 
tions Charter. 


KENNEDY, J OHN F. (1917-1963). When John F. Kennedy became 
president of the United States in January 1961, he faced a healthy An- 
glo—American relationship that had recovered much ground since the 
low point of Suez. An Irish American Democrat, Kennedy neverthe- 
less had Anglophile tendencies. He had spent a lengthy period in 
Britain during the tenure of his father, J oseph K ennedy, at the Court 
of St. James, and had written his undergraduate thesis on British ap- 
peasement during the Munich crisis of 1938, which was published 
as a book, While England Slept, in 1940 and became a bestseller. As 
a Massachusetts congressman, Kennedy also visited London on a pri- 
vate visit in early June 1951, meeting with Queen Elizabeth Il and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. Kennedy was well prepared for 
dealing with Anglo-American relations when he entered the White 
House. Kennedy was able to establish a very close relationship with 
Macmillan despite the 23-year age gap, partly facilitated by the ef- 
forts of British Ambassador David Ormsby-Gore and American Am- 
bassador David Bruce. Kennedy’s first year in office saw some dis- 
agreement between London and Washington over Berlin and Laos, 
when Macmillan felt the Kennedy administration needed to be re- 
strained from taking confrontational action. Relations improved after 
Kennedy’s summit meeting with Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union in Vienna in June 1961, when the president was con- 
fronted by Moscow’s intransigence. Kennedy met with Macmillan a 
few days later at 10 Downing Street, where he was able to have an 
informal and friendly discussion about the meeting. 
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Kennedy’s relations with Great Britain were part of his “grand de- 
sign” for the United States and Europe, outlined in his “Declaration 
of Interdependence” speech on 4 July 1962. He expressed his desire 
for “a true partnership” for Europe and the United States, although 
Britain was disappointed to find that in reality Kennedy intended the 
United States to control the Western alliance. While the British felt 
interdependence should mean a pooling of efforts and resources, the 
Kennedy administration was interested in “burden sharing” and US. 
leadership. The limits of interdependence were exposed when the 
United States cancelled the Skybolt missile, and Anglo-American 
relations were strained when Kennedy met with Macmillan at Nassau 
in December 1962. During the C uban missile crisis in October 1962, 
Kennedy rang Macmillan regularly to keep him informed of devel- 
opments and gain reassurance from the experienced British politi- 
cian. Kennedy received encouragement from the British over the sub- 
sequent Nuclear Test Ban Treaty that was signed in the aftermath of 
the missile crisis in August 1963. 

When Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas, Texas, on 22 Novem- 
ber 1963, the British public mourned his loss and at his funeral 
Britain was represented by the Duke of Edinburgh, Prime Minister 
Sir Alec Douglas-H ome, and leader of the Opposition, Harold Wil- 
son. In May 1965, a British memorial to JFK was dedicated at Run- 
nymede, Surrey (the site of the Magna Carta), with Jacqueline 
Kennedy in attendance. The memorial, a stone tablet with JFK’s fa- 
mous inaugural speech inscribed on it, was placed on a one-acre site 
donated to the United States of America by the British people. See 
also HARLECH, LORD; NASSAU AGREEMENT. 


KENNEDY, JOSEPH PATRICK (1888-1969). Irish American busi- 
nessman and father of President J ohn F. Kennedy, Joseph Kennedy 
served as British ambassador to Great Britain between 1938 and 
1940. A Bostonian of Irish extraction, Kennedy lobbied President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to be sent to the Court of St. James. Arriving 
in London as appeasement was proving ineffective at halting Adolf 
Hitler’s advance through Europe, Joe Kennedy witnessed the drift to 
war. After Britain declared war on Germany in September 1939, 
Kennedy remained noninterventionist and in May 1940, as Germany 
began bombing Britain, did not support Winston Churchill’s pleas 
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for further American military equipment. He was encouraged to re- 
sign from his office after offending his host country, and his own, 
when he declared democracy finished in Britain during the battle of 
Britain in November 1940. 


KEYNES, J)OHN MAYNARD (1883-1946). British economist John 
Maynard Keynes played a key role as adviser to the treasury 
(1940-1946) in negotiations surrounding the establishment of the 
Bretton Woods system and later in negotiating the Anglo- American 
loan agreement of 1945. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD (1865-1936). In February 1899, British author 
and poet Rudyard Kipling wrote a poem entitled “The White M an’s 
Burden: The United States and the Philippine Islands” that was pub- 
lished in M cClure’s magazine in the United States. The poem was re- 
ceived by U.S. imperialists as a call to “empire” as it was written in 
the aftermath of the Spanish-American War of 1898 when the 
United States annexed the Philippines, and its publication coincided 
with the beginning of the U.S—Philippine War (1899-1903). The 
controversial poem appeared to encourage Anglo- Saxonism and its 
notions of racial superiority, prevalent in Britain and the United 
States during that time. 


KIRKPATRICK, JEANNE (1926-2006). Jeanne Kirkpatrick was the 
first woman to serve as the U.S. ambassador to the United Nations 
and was a member of President Ronald Reagan’s cabinet and Na- 
tional Security Council. During the Falklands crisis in 1982, Kirk- 
patrick’s pro-Argentine views led to clashes not only with the British 
but also with Secretary of State Alexander Haig. Kirkpatrick had 
studied Argentina for her doctorate, and in relation to the Falklands 
believed it best to avoid alienating Argentina, a potential U.S. ally in 
the anticommunist struggle in Latin America. Kirkpatrick had dined 
with the Argentines on the evening of the invasion. Famously, in June 
1982 during a vote in the UN Security Council on a resolution call- 
ing for an immediate cease-fire in the Falklands, Kirkpatrick cast a 
U.S. veto, only to announce minutes later that she had been instructed 
to abstain. Kirkpatrick blamed this confusion on a delay in commu- 
nication but many believed it indicated a split in the Reagan admin- 
istration between Kirkpatrick and the pro-British Haig. 
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KISSINGER, HENRY (1923- ). Serving as special assistant for na- 
tional security affairs (1969-1973) and as secretary of state 
(1973-1977) under President Richard M. Nixon and his successor 
President Gerald Ford, Henry Kissinger contributed to a cooling of 
Anglo-American relations. In 1973, Kissinger formulated the “Year 
of Europe,” a policy initiative that only served to confuse and annoy 
the British government led by Prime Minister Edward Heath. 
Kissinger was annoyed in return when Heath refused to allow the 
United States to use its base in Cyprus to airlift supplies to Israel dur- 
ing the 1973 Arab-Israeli War. In 1974, Kissinger refused British 
requests to intervene to help stop the intercommunal fighting in 
Cyprus. Relations between Britain and the United States remained 
cordial, partly due to the warm relationship that developed between 
Kissinger and the British ambassador in Washington, J ohn Free- 
man, to whom he confided his anxieties about the Nixon administra- 
tion. In 1976, with British support, Kissinger intervened in Rhode- 
sia, introducing a six-step plan to ensure black majority rule in the 
country. 


KOREAN WAR (1950-1953). In the early hours of 25 June 1950, the 
communist forces of North Korea crossed the 38th parallel to invade 
South Korea with the aim of destroying its regime and reunifying the 
country. In that moment, the Cold War extended from Europe to 
Asia. The United States quickly organized an allied military response 
through the United Nations, assembling a 16-nation coalition force, 
with the aim of repelling the North Koreans to north of the 38th par- 
allel. Under pressure from Washington, and agreeing with the Amer- 
ican view that the Soviet Union was behind the invasion, the British 
cabinet agreed to send British troops to Korea, eventually sending 
over 63,000 personnel. On 15 September 1950, U.S. and South Ko- 
rean marines landed at Inchon, led by General Douglas MacArthur. 
The North Koreans were soon pushed northward, reaching the Yalu 
River—the border between Korea and China— on 24 October 1950. 
This move beyond the 38th parallel led the British government to en- 
courage Washington to change the aim of operation to the reunifica- 
tion of Korea and the British organized UN endorsement of 
MacArthur’s actions. 

On 30 November 1950, in response to the Chinese intervention in 
the war and in an unguarded moment during a press conference, 
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President Harry S. Truman admitted that the United States had con- 
sidered the use of nuclear weapons in Korea and acknowledged the 
choice of targets would be a military matter and thus a decision for 
General MacArthur. The British government was so alarmed by these 
comments that Prime Minister Clement Attlee flew to Washington 
immediately. As Great Britain had recently permitted the stationing 
of B-29 bombers at U.S. Air Force bases in Britain, Truman’s re- 
marks had again raised the issue of consultation on the use of the 
bomb. Although Truman managed to allay Attlee’s fears over an im- 
minent use of the bomb, the remarks had resulted in increasing anti- 
Americanism in Britain, and Attlee was only able to get the White 
House to promise to keep its allies informed over any potential use of 
the bomb. 

In reaching the Yalu River, MacArthur prompted Chinese inter- 
vention in the war and by January 1951 the North Koreans had re- 
taken Seoul, the capital city of South Korea. Although UN forces 
managed to retake some ground, by 8 July 1951 peace talks had be- 
gun. A cease-fire agreement was signed on 27 July 1953 by repre- 
sentatives of the UN, China, and North Korea. Although relatively 
small in numbers, in comparison to American forces, the British 29th 
Infantry Brigade faced Chinese attack at the Battle of Imjin River, 
22-25 April 1951, suffering many casualties. The United States suf- 
fered 36,934 deaths in Korea, while the British death toll was 1,109. 
See also FRANKS, SIR OLIVER. 


KOSOVO (1998). In 1998, Prime Minister Tony Blair put great pres- 
sure on President Bill Clinton to use U.S. military force to help end 
Serbian aggression against K osovo. World attention had been drawn 
to the “ethnic cleansing” of Albanians in the Kosovo region of Serbia 
(former Yugoslavia) by Serbian government and paramilitary forces. 
In addition to the thousands murdered, hundred of thousands of 
refugees fled the province. Blair took a hard line against the Serbian 
president, Slobodan Milosevic. Taking the moral high ground, Blair 
spoke of Milosevic’s barbaric acts in Kosovo and appealed to other 
Western nations to join a crusade to save the Muslim victims of ag- 
gression. President Clinton was willing to allow U.S. forces to con- 
tribute to a North Atlantic Treaty Organization bombing campaign 
against Serbia but only reluctantly. Sensitive to American public 
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opinion over U.S. casualties, Clinton resisted pressure from Tony 
Blair to commit ground troops to Kosovo. Between 24 March and 11 
June 1999, NATO forces bombed Serbia, changing the nature of 
NATO strategy in the process (shifting from a defensive role to an of- 
fensive one), and on 10 June 1999 Milosevic agreed to withdraw his 
troops, allowing international peacekeepers to enter the province. 
Clinton sent U.S. troops to contribute to this peacekeeping force, 
which included British, French, and other NATO forces. 


KUBRICK, STANLEY (1928-1999). Disillusioned by the lack of in- 
dependence for filmmakers in Hollywood, American-born director 
and producer Stanley Kubrick moved to England in 1962. Known in 
the United States as the director of the blockbuster Spartacus (1960), 
Kubrick felt he would have more artistic freedom working in Britain. 
His most famous works include Dr. Strangelove (1964), 2001: A 
Space Odyssey (1968), A Clockwork Orange (1971), The Shining 
(1980), and Full Metal J acket (1987). He remained in England until 
his death, and rarely appeared in public. 


KYOTO PROTOCOL. The Kyoto Protocol to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change was the first international 
agreement on global warming and was negotiated by world leaders in 
Kyoto, Japan, in December 1997. The treaty— which went into effect 
on 16 February 2005 and expires in 2012—was designed to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, setting targets for each of the treaty’s sig- 
natories. While Great Britain endorsed the treaty and began to plan for 
a 60 percent reduction in its carbon dioxide emissions by 2050, the 
United States did not ratify the treaty. President William J. Clinton 
signed the treaty but the U.S. Senate refused to ratify it. Clinton’s suc- 
cessor in the White House, President George W. Bush, maintained a 
steadfast objection to it, arguing until recently that the evidence for 
man-made global warming was not convincing, that the U.S. economy 
would be damaged by it, and that the treaty was flawed because China 
(the second-largest emitter of greenhouse gases) was not required to 
reduce its emissions. The Labour government came under pressure 
from MPs and environmental groups to urge the United States to rat- 
ify the Kyoto Protocol. Prime Minister Tony Blair acknowledged that 
he “agreed to differ” with Bush on climate change. 
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LAOS. By 1961, Laos was a “hot spot” in the C old War and viewed in 
Washington as the key to maintaining a noncommunist Indochina 
(Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam). A crisis arose in the former French 
colony after the civil war between the U.S.-backed royal Lao gov- 
ernment and communist insurgents, the Pathet Lao, supported by 
North Vietnamese communists, threatened to end with the commu- 
nists taking control of Laos. Prior to a meeting between Russian 
leader Andrei Gromyko and President J ohn F. K ennedy at the White 
House, the British prime minister, Harold Macmillan, flew to Key 
West, Florida, to discuss a British cease-fire proposal. Macmillan 
suggested, and Kennedy agreed, to press Gromyko for a three-nation 
control commission in Laos and a 14-nation international conference, 
leading to a coalition government that would include members of the 
Pathet Lao. The Kennedy administration also had a military contin- 
gency plan in place should a cease-fire not be possible. Macmillan 
was willing to consider a British troop commitment to a U.S.-organ- 
ized military intervention in Laos aimed at defeating the communist 
Pathet Lao. Kennedy rejected the military plan, instead favoring a ne- 
gotiated settlement, and during his meeting with Gromyko on 27 
March 1961 gained an agreement for a three-part government that in- 
clude pro-communist, pro-American, and neutral groups. A cease-fire 
was agreed to on 3 May 1961. This policy of neutrality was agreed to 
in 1962 at a Geneva Conference that issued a Declaration on the Neu- 
trality of Laos. 


LAUREL AND HARDY. Stan Laurel (1890-1965) and Oliver Hardy 
(1892-1957) established the most famous Anglo-American comedy 
partnership in feature film history. Laurel was born in Ulverston, 
Cumbria, England, and Hardy was born in Harlem, Georgia. After es- 
tablishing himself within British music hall theater as an actor and di- 
rector, Laurel immigrated to the United States in 1912. He worked 
with Hardy for the first time in 1917 when they starred in a short 
silent film, The Lucky Dog. It was not until 1927 that Laurel and 
Hardy worked together as a comedy duo playing “Stan” and “Ollie” 
for the first time in The Second Hundred Years. They quickly became 
famous for their verbal humor as well as slapstick comedy. The phys- 
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ical and intellectual contrast between the two comedy partners— 
“Stan” was shorter, thinner, and dim, while “Ollie” was taller, fatter, 
and the ideas man—worked ideally, with their onscreen friendship 
characterized by failed ventures but enduring loyalty. They made 106 
films together between 1927 and 1950 and among their most popular 
films were Sons of the Desert (1933), Way Out West (1937), Block- 
Heads (1938), and A Chump at Oxford (1939). 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The League of Nations was first proposed 
as Point 14 in President Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points ad- 
dress to the U.S. Congress on 8 January 1918 in which he outlined 
the conditions of peace once the fighting in World War I had ended. 
The league became an integral part of the Versailles Treaty negoti- 
ated at the Paris Peace C onference in 1919. Although Wilson was 
able to convince the European nations of the need for an international 
organization aimed at maintaining world peace by promoting coop- 
eration between all nations, the U.S. Congress refused to ratify the 
treaty; consequently, the United States’ noninvolvement in the league 
weakened the organization from its beginning. Great Britain was an 
original member of the league with a permanent seat on the council 
and was frustrated by the United States’ refusal to take its seat on the 
council, along with the other great powers, and Prime Minister David 
Lloyd-G eorge noted that “America had been offered the leadership 
of the world, but the Senate had tossed the sceptre into the sea.” 


LEIGH, VIVIEN (1913-1967). Academy Award-winning British ac- 
tress, Vivien Leigh is most famous for securing the part of American 
Southern heroine Scarlett O’ Hara in the film version of Gone with the 
Wind (1939). She was also known as a successful stage actress and 
later played another Southern character, Blanche DuBois, in A Street- 
car Named Desire in a London production of the play and in the Hol- 
lywood film version (1951). Married to British Shakespearian actor 
Laurence Olivier, Leigh received two Oscars for her American roles 
and was the first Englishwoman to win an Academy Award, for her 
performance in Gone with the Wind. 


LEND-LEASE (1941). Building on the destroyers-for-bases deal and 
Cash and Carry, the Lend-Lease Act of March 1941 allowed the 
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United States to provide war goods to the Allied nations without 
breaching its official position of neutrality. The Lend-Lease program 
allowed President Franklin D. Roosevelt to “sell, transfer title to, 
exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment [whose defense the president deems vital to the defense of the 
United States] any defense article.” Lend-Lease was arranged largely 
as a result of pressure from British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill who wrote to Roosevelt explaining the dire state of the 
British economy and the British government’s inability to pay for 
much-needed war materials. The program was of symbolic as well as 
material importance as Lend-Lease aid was only extended to Allied 
nations and indicated the United States’ increasing involvement in 
wartime events and its gradual abandonment of neutrality. Lend- 
Lease proved extremely important in the months before U.S. entry 
into World War II and was also significant after December 1941 
when much of Britain’s aircraft, ships, munitions, vehicles, and food 
were provided for through Lend-Lease. In total, more than $50 bil- 
lion of aid was distributed to Great Britain and the Allies during 
World War II under Lend-Lease. The program strengthened 
Anglo—American relations, especially as Roosevelt described the de- 
cision to implement Lend-Lease to the American people as “helping 
to put out the fire in your neighbor’s house before your own house 
caught fire and burned down.” Lend-Lease was cancelled by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman on 11 May 1945 after the end of the war in 
Europe. The abrupt ending of Lend-Lease left Britain devastated eco- 
nomically. See also NEUTRALITY ACTS. 


LEXINGTON GREEN, BATTLE OF (1775). The battle of Lexing- 
ton Green was the military skirmish that started the American War of 
Independence in Concord, Massachusetts, on 19 April 1775. The 
colony of Massachusetts had been the scene of colonial unrest for 
several years, and after Lord North introduced the Coercive Acts in 
1774 to punish the colony for the Boston Tea Party, the colony be- 
gan preparations for war against the mother country, including the 
collection of arms and munitions, and the training of local militias, 
including the Minutemen. In an attempt to deal with the growing 
threat, the governor of Massachusetts, General Thomas Cage, sent an 
expeditionary force from Boston to confiscate weapons stored in the 
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village of Concord and to arrest two major patriot leaders, John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, in the village of Lexington. The patriot 
forces in the colony had sufficient intelligence sources to hear of the 
departure, by boat, of the British troops, and three messengers — Paul 
Revere, William Dawes, and Samuel Prescott—rode on horseback to 
alert villages. At dawn on 19 April 1775 British forces led by Major 
John Pitcairn faced approximately 70 Lexington Minutemen on the 
village green; when they refused to disperse, shots were fired leaving 
eight Minutemen dead. Having failed to find Hancock and Adams, 
the British forces moved on to the village of Concord, where further 
fighting broke out. See also CONCORD, BATTLE OF. 


LIBYA, BOMBING OF (1986). When the United States bombed 
Libya on 14 April 1986 they used British Royal Air Force bases to re- 
fuel and launch over 40 U.S. Air Force F-111 fighter jets on route to 
the attack. The United States had decided to launch a strike against 
General Muammar el-Qaddafi’s regime, after claiming they had evi- 
dence that linked Libya to acts of international terrorism, including 
the murder by a Palestinian terrorist of 16 passengers at Rome and 
Vienna airports; the bombing of a TWA plane en route from Rome to 
Athens, killing four Americans; and the bombing of a West German 
nightclub, La Belle, in which one American was killed and dozens 
were injured. The decision by the government of Margaret 
Thatcher to allow the U.S. Air Force to use British bases to launch 
the attack caused great controversy in Great Britain and according to 
opinion polls over two thirds of the British public condemned her ac- 
tions. Although Thatcher had previously spoken out against retalia- 
tory strikes in response to terrorism—and indeed a British policeman, 
Yvonne Fletcher, had been killed by shots from the Libyan Embassy 
in London in April 1984—she reasoned in public that the use of the 
F-111s stationed on British soil was essential to the success of the 
mission due to their greater accuracy. President Ronald Reagan’s 
desire for political support from a European ally—France and Spain 
had denied the United States the use of their airspace — was also part 
of Thatcher’s thinking, and given her condemnation of the U.S. inva- 
sion of Grenada, her positive response on Libya repaid her debt to 
the Reagan administration over its support for Britain during the 
Falklands War. See also AMERICAN BASES IN BRITAIN. 
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LINCOLN, ABRAHAM (1809-1865). Abraham Lincoln was elected 
president in 1860 shortly before the outbreak of American Civil 
War in 1861. Consequently, his foreign policy toward Britain fo- 
cused on preventing its intervention in the war on the side of the Con- 
federacy. The diplomacy of his ambassador to Great Britain, Charles 
Adams, proved important in preventing serious incidents escalating 
into war, particularly the Trent affair. Lincoln’s policies toward 
Britain proved successful, and when Lincoln was assassinated on 15 
April 1865, Queen Victoria sent a letter of condolence to Mary Todd 
Lincoln. 


LLOYD-GEORGE, DAVID (1916-1922). Before becoming prime 
minister in December 1916, Liberal MP David Lloyd-George had 
served as minister of munitions in 1915 and then minister of war in 
1916 in the wartime coalition government. Serving in 10 Downing 
Street until 1922, Lloyd-George presided over the end of World 
War I and was Great Britain’s representative at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919. David Lloyd-George’s relationship with Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson during the war gradually deteriorated as the 
two leaders became increasingly more suspicious of each other’s mo- 
tives. Lloyd-George was considered an aggressive war-maker and 
was dismissive of Wilson’s attempt to discuss the postwar world and 
his plan for a L eague of Nations while the conflict was still ongoing. 
During the war itself, the two leaders disagreed over military strat- 
egy, with each pursuing his nation’s interests, and Lloyd-George re- 
questing additional U.S. troops. After the war, Lloyd-George played 
a mediation role at the Paris Peace C onference as he attempted to 
forge a way forward between the idealism of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points and the vengefulness of the French delegates. Although agree- 
ing with most of Wilson’s Fourteen Points in private, Lloyd-George 
often sided with French Prime Minister George Clemenceau because 
he knew that, like the French, the British electorate wanted Germany 
to suffer a harsher peace settlement. Lloyd-George also became in- 
creasingly annoyed at Wilson’s constant focus on the L eague of Na- 
tions but continued to support it. Lloyd-George remained a popular 
figure in the United States. When he went on a tour of North Amer- 
ica in 1923, hundreds of thousands turned out to hear him speak. 
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LLOYD, SELWYN (1904-1978). Selwyn Lloyd served as British for- 
eign secretary on two separate occasions. During 1951-1954, he was 
foreign secretary under Prime Minister Winston Churchill. His sec- 
ond period as foreign secretary, from 1955-1960, was dominated by 
the Suez crisis and its aftermath. In the weeks before the crisis, Lloyd 
sought a meeting with President Dwight D. Eisenhower. After Great 
Britain was forced to withdraw from Egypt because of a lack of USS. 
support, on 17 November, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
confused Lloyd by asking why the British did not “go through with 
it and get Nasser down.” 


LONDON DECLARATION (1990). As the Soviet Union disinte- 
grated, President GeorgeH .W. Bush met with Premier Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in Washington and the meeting resulted in the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks (START) treaty and a treaty on conventional forces 
in Europe. As the North Atlantic Alliance looked forward to a 
post-Cold War world, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Council of Heads of State and Government met in London and on 6 
July issued a Declaration on a Transformed North Atlantic Alliance. 
In a switch from its previous policy, NATO stressed a no-first-strike 
policy, and developed policies to encourage closer relations with the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 


LOTHIAN, LORD (1882-1940). Philip Kerr, 11th Marquess of Loth- 
ian, became known as an advocate of improving Anglo—American re- 
lations. Lord Lothian’s earlier diplomatic career was spent serving in 
the South African government but he became private secretary to 
David Lloyd-George in 1916. He was influential during the Paris 
Peace C onference in 1919 and in the interwar years became a lead- 
ing proponent of appeasement. However, he eventually came to be- 
lieve Adolf Hitler was evil and not be trusted, was appointed British 
ambassador to the United States in 1939, and remained in the posi- 
tion until his death in 1940. Lord Lothian played an important part in 
establishing the wartime Anglo-American alliance by winning the 
trust and support of American politicians in the White House and 
Congress. Lothian helped to convince President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt to agree to the destroyers-for-bases deal in 1939 and the 
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Lend-Lease program of aid for the British in January 1941 and 
helped improve impressions of the British Embassy in Washington. 


LUSITANIA. On7 May 1915, without warning, a German U-boat sub- 
marine sank the British Cunard liner Lusitania off the coast of Ire- 
land, killing 1,200 noncombatants, including 128 Americans. The 
Germans had declared unrestricted submarine warfare in response to 
a British blockade of Germany during World War II and had placed 
advertisements in newspapers warning Americans not to travel on the 
Lusitania, charging the liner with carrying munitions and other con- 
traband. The United States, officially neutral in relation to the Euro- 
pean war, asserted the right to travel unharmed. After the sinking of 
the Lusitania, U.S. popular opinion became more sympathetic to the 
British and President Woodrow Wilson warned that another German 
attack on merchant ships and liners that affected U.S. citizens would 
lead to war between the two nations. 


LYONS, LORD (1817-1887). Richard Bickerton Pernell Lyons served 
as British envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from December 1858 to February 1865, sending regu- 
lar dispatches back to London during the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) and helping to prevent a conflict between the United 
States and Great Britain, mostly notably in relation to the Trent af- 
fair and the Alabama claims. 


-M-— 


MACDONALD, RAMSAY (1866-1937). A Scottish MP, Ramsay 
MacDonald became the first Labour prime minister in January 1924. 
Taking an active interest in foreign affairs, he acted as both foreign 
secretary and prime minister during his first period in office from 
January to November 1924. During this time, he focused his attention 
on dealing with what he viewed as the shortcomings of the Versailles 
Treaty and organizing the London Reparations Conference, a gath- 
ering of representatives of the Allied governments. Taking place be- 
tween 16 July and 16 August 1924, the conference saw the former al- 
lies adopt the Dawes Plan. During his second period in 10 Downing 
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Street, when he was prime minister of a National government 
(1929-1931), he was the first British prime minister to visit Wash- 
ington in October 1929. His visit to meet with President Herbert 
Hoover was extremely successful and included a ticker-tape parade 
in New York and an address to the U.S. Senate. In January the fol- 
lowing year, an agreement on naval arms control was reached during 
another conference in London. As unemployment increased in 
Britain, after the stock market crash of October 1929 and the subse- 
quent economic crisis, its budget deficit began to threaten sterling. 
MacDonald was forced to ask J. P. M organ for assistance. The help 
came with strings attached, and the British government had to make 
cuts in its unemployment benefits. MacDonald served as prime min- 
ister in the second National government between 1931 and 1935, 
when he was criticized by Winston Churchill for failing to stand up 
to Adolf Hitler. 


MACMILLAN, HAROLD (1894-1986). Becoming Conservative 
prime minister in January 1957, just two months after the Suez crisis, 
former foreign secretary (1955) and chancellor of the exchequer 
(1955-1957) Harold Macmillan was determined to restore the 
Anglo-American relationship as soon as possible. An experienced, 
gentlemanly politician, Macmillan had an American-born mother and 
was well disposed toward the United States. He had the advantage of 
having worked with Dwight D. Eisenhower as a political adviser dur- 
ing the North African campaign in World War II. Keen to regain 
American confidence, Macmillan’s first chance to improve relations 
came at the Bermuda Conference in March 1957 when he was able 
to persuade Eisenhower to provide Thor missiles to Great Britain. 
Macmillan also attempted to play the role of middleman between 
Moscow and Washington, noticeably when he flew to Moscow in Feb- 
ruary 1959 to have discussions with Nikita Khrushchev over the 
Berlin crisis, becoming the first Western leader to visit the Soviet 
Union since World War II. As well as wanting to strengthen Britain’s 
Atlantic link, Macmillan also made efforts toward a British entry into 
the European Economic Community, encouraged by the United 
States. Macmillan and Eisenhower made history by making the first 
live television broadcast from 10 Downing Street on 31 August 1959, 
discussing their views on the communist threat and global poverty. 
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Despite the age difference between the two leaders, Macmillan 
was also able to establish a friendly working relationship with Presi- 
dent J ohn F. Kennedy after the Democratic president came to power 
in January 1961. Despite this, Macmillan found that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was only interested in minimal consultation when it 
came to some major issues. Since 1957, Macmillan had been en- 
couraging the United States and the Soviet Union to consider a nu- 
clear test ban treaty. He pressed this issue with Kennedy as a better 
method of dealing with Khrushchev rather than taking any hawkish 
action on Berlin or Laos. A treaty was signed in 1963 in the aftermath 
of the Cuban missile crisis. During the crisis of October 1962, 
Kennedy discussed events in Cuba with Macmillan on the telephone 
and through diplomatic channels, and the British prime minister ex- 
pressed real concern about possible Soviet action in Berlin in re- 
sponse to the situation. Macmillan recalled the week of the crisis as 
the most stressful of his life and admitted to not sleeping for most of 
it. His first real conflict with the Kennedy administration came, how- 
ever, over the cancellation of the U.S. Skybolt missile, which had 
been promised to the British by President Eisenhower. Macmillan 
met with Kennedy at Nassau in December 1962 and negotiated suc- 
cessfully over the maintenance of Britain’s status as an independent 
nuclear power, with the president agreeing to allow the British to pur- 
chase the Polaris missile instead. 


MAJOR, JOHN (1943- ). John Major became British Conservative 
prime minister after the resignation of Margaret Thatcher in No- 
vember 1990. He had served previously as the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer from 1989 to 1990. Relatively inexperienced in foreign af- 
fairs, Major came into the office in the middle of the Gulf War crisis. 
He worked well with President George H. W. Bush during the war 
and helped persuade him to implement no-fly-zones in Iraq to help 
protect the Kurds in southern Iraq from the regime of Saddam Hus- 
sein. One minor disagreement with the Bush administration came 
over British plans to forcibly repatriate Vietnamese refugees being 
held in detention centers in Hong K ong. A more major problem came 
over the ethnic warfare in the Balkans following the disintegration of 
Yugoslavia that began in 1991. The Bush administration viewed it as 
a European affair and looked to the European nations to deal with the 
problem. When Bush was defeated in the 1992 presidential election, 
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Major found the new administration of William Clinton was also re- 
luctant to get involved. However, President Clinton became increas- 
ingly more activist with regard to Bosnia and played a key role in the 
Dayton Peace Accords of 1995. The Clinton administration’s rela- 
tionship with Major’s Conservative government was nevertheless 
strained after it appeared that the latter had supported Clinton’s Re- 
publican opponents during the presidential election campaign, in- 
cluding providing details of Clinton’s time at Oxford University as a 
Rhodes scholar. Major was annoyed by Clinton’s decision to grant a 
visa to Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams to visit the United States in 
1994 and his subsequent invitation to the White House for St. 
Patrick’s Day in March 1995. John Major lost the 1997 general elec- 
tion to Labour candidate Tony Blair. 


MAKINS, ROGER (1904-1996). Roger Makins, later Lord Sherfield, 
was minister at the British Embassy in Washington between 1945 and 
1947 and ambassador to the United States between 1952 and 1956. 
Makins’s relationship with U.S. Secretary of State J ohn Foster 
Dulles was considered less close than that of his immediate prede- 
cessor, Sir Oliver Franks, whose relationship with Dean Acheson 
was considered particularly cordial. However, Makins did play an 
important role in securing continued Anglo-American cooperation in 
the decade after the end of World War II. Most obviously, Makins 
was intimately involved in negotiating the atomic energy agreements 
in the late 1940s and mid-1950s. He has been held largely responsi- 
ble for the modus vivendi of January 1948 and the atomic agreement 
of 15 June 1955. Makins was also in Washington at the time of the 
Suez crisis and forewarned the British government of the U.S. deci- 
sion to withdraw the offer to finance the Aswan dam that came on 19 
July 1956. 


MALAYAN EMERGENCY. In July 1948, Great Britain declared a 
state of emergency in Malaya after communist guerrillas began at- 
tacking rubber plantations and their owners and workers. In an at- 
tempt to defeat the communist forces, the British authorities organ- 
ized military resistance, which included their forces along with 
troops from Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, and East Africa. The emer- 
gency lasted until 1960, although the communist forces were 
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defeated by 1958. Despite relentless pressure from British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, the United States refused to provide military 
assistance in Malaya. Although Washington supported British action 
in Malaya and understood the importance of the dollar-earning ca- 
pacity of Malaya’s rubber and tin to Britain’s economy, it was felt 
Southeast Asia was the sphere of influence of France and Britain. 
Fearing the Malayan Communist Party was Soviet inspired and thus 
part of a Cold War advance in Asia, Britain committed to an expen- 
sive, military intervention in Malaya, sending almost 50,000 troops 
there. See also MALAYSIA. 


MALAY SIA. Just as Washington put pressure on Great Britain to step 
up its involvement in Vietnam, Britain was faced with its own crisis 
in the same region of the world. Although the Foreign Office had ex- 
pected a reduced overseas military burden due to having fewer 
colonies to defend, in the short term the opposite happened as the 
British government felt forced to commit large numbers of troops in 
Malaysia. The Malaysian Federation had been established in Sep- 
tember 1963 and comprised Malaya, Sabah, Sarawak (former British 
colonies), and Singapore (which seceded from the federation in Au- 
gust 1965). It was hoped that Malaysia would be aligned with Britain 
and, in exchange for offering base facilities, Britain would provide 
Malaysia with protection if needed. Britain was soon called on to 
honor its commitment. The Republic of Indonesia, under the leader- 
ship of Achmed Sukarno and backed by the communist bloc, opposed 
the union and announced a “state of confrontation” with Malaysia 
aimed at ending British influence in the area. Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand gave military support to Malaysia in its attempts to de- 
fend itself against Indonesia, whose guerrillas fought intermittently 
between 1963 and the end of the confrontation in August 1966. 

The British took a firm stance on Malaysia, refusing to make con- 
cessions to Jakarta and, after the United States made it clear that it 
would not help out militarily, committed large numbers of troops to 
the effort. There were 30,000 British servicemen stationed in 
Malaysia at the peak of the conflict (out of a total of 54,000 on duty 
in Southeast Asia)—the largest commitment of British troops to any 
one area since World War II. The Americans gave Britain verbal 
support in its campaign in Malaysia but did not offer any military as- 
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sistance. Instead, the United States tried to mediate between the par- 
ties involved, hoping a diplomatic solution could be found before In- 
donesia turned to communism. Britain’s defense of Western interests 
in Malaysia— Singapore was a key base in the effort to contain Chi- 
nese communism—meant that the governments of Harold M acmil- 
lan, Alec Douglas-H ome, and Harold Wilson could emphasize their 
own efforts in the Cold War battle and thus avoid a commitment to 
the Vietnam War. However, the British lack of military restraint in 
Malaysia meant that it would appear hypocritical to Washington’s 
ears to receive criticism of their own actions in Vietnam. American 
and South Vietnamese soldiers were trained in guerrilla tactics at the 
British-sponsored Jungle Warfare Training School in Jahore, 
Malaysia. See also MALAYAN EMERGENCY. 


MANNING, SIR DAVID (1949- ). A career diplomat, Sir David Man- 
ning acted as foreign policy adviser to Prime Minister Tony Blair 
from 2001 to 2003. In this role, he developed a close working rela- 
tionship with President George W. Bush’s national security adviser, 
Condoleezza Rice. Manning was in New York when the terrorist at- 
tacks on the Twin Towers took place on September 11, 2001, having 
met with Deputy Secretary of State Richard Armitage in Washington, 
D.C., on the previous day. Manning also spoke with Rice most days 
during the Iraq crisis. He was influential in the development of 
Blair’s Iraq policy and was sent to Washington in 2002 to try to per- 
suade the Bush administration to go to the United Nations over Iraq. 
In 2003, he was appointed as British ambassador to the United States 
to replace Sir Christopher M eyer. The Iraq Study Group spoke with 
Manning during its investigations into the situation in Iraq before 
publishing its final report in December 2006. See also BAKER- 
HAMILTON COMMISSION. 


MARSHALL, GEORGE C. (1891-1967). General George Marshall 
was an American general and chief of staff of the army during World 
War II and also served as secretary of state between 1947 and 1949 
and secretary of defense between 1950 and 1951. During the Arca- 
dia C onference of December 1941, as U.S. Army chief of staff, Gen- 
eral Marshall proposed a unified command structure for the British 
and American forces fighting in the war. Despite overall cooperation 
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between the two militaries, General Marshall clashed with his British 
counterparts over the timing of a cross-channel invasion. Marshall is 
best known, however, for being the architect of the European Recov- 
ery Program. See also MARSHALL PLAN. 


MARSHALL PLAN (1947). The European Recovery Program (ERP) 
was outlined in a speech at Harvard University on 5 June 1947 by its 
architect, U.S. Secretary of State George C. Marshall. The Marshall 
Plan, as it became known, was a program to provide significant fi- 
nancial aid to help with the recovery and reconstruction of war-torn 
Europe. Marshall invited the European nations to present the United 
States with their own requests for aid and plans for recovery. The 
plan was approved by Congress 10 months later and by July 1947 the 
first aid shipments were arriving into Europe. The ERP lasted for five 
years, from 1947-1952, and invested $13.3 billion in 17 countries, 
with Britain receiving the largest share at just over £3 billion. The 
British government, led by Prime Minister C lement Attlee, was ex- 
tremely grateful for the Marshall aid and the Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin called the plan “a lifeline to sinking men.” While there 
is some argument over the motives behind the Marshall Plan, it is 
clear that Washington was acting from a mixture of humanitarian 
concerns for the suffering of the European peoples and a desire to 
create strong economic foundations in Europe to prevent the spread 
of communism and provide sustained markets for American goods. 
See also COLD WAR. 


MASON, GEORGE (1725-1792). George Mason was an American 
statesman who was so appalled by the brutalities committed by the 
British during the American War of Independence that he argued that 
hostility between the United States and Great Britain would endure. 


MASSIVE RETALIATION. Building on the New Look defense 
strategy and the concept of mutually assured destruction (MAD), 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles spelled out the doctrine of 
massive retaliation in a speech in January 1954. Dulles made it clear 
that the United States would respond to a Soviet attack by conven- 
tional or nuclear forces, with “massive retaliatory power,’ implying 
a disproportionate U.S. attack. See also COLD WAR. 
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MAYFLOWER. In 1620, the ship Mayflower carried 102 English set- 
tlers to Plymouth, Massachusetts, to form a successful colony in New 
England. Leaving Southampton, England, on 16 September 1620, the 
voyage to Massachusetts lasted 65 days and many of the passengers 
were Pilgrims. On landing at Cape Cod on 11 November 1620, the 41 
free adult males pledged the Mayflower Compact, agreeing to a pro- 
visional form of government, the Civil Body Politic, and to abide by 
its laws. The ship finally landed at Plymouth on 21 December 1620. 
The ship returned to England on 15 April 1621. A replica model of 
the ship, Mayflower ||, was built in 1957 and given as a gift to the 
United States by the British government, sailing across the Atlantic 
to be housed in the dock at Plymouth Rock. 


MCMAHON ACT (1946). Passed by the U.S. Congress in August 
1946, the McMahon Act made it illegal for the United States to share 
nuclear research with other nations. Having worked with the U.S. 
government on the development of nuclear weapons during World 
War II and coming after President Harry S. Truman and Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee had agreed at a meeting in Washington on 
9 November 1945 that there should be “full and effective co-opera- 
tion in the field of atomic energy” between the two countries, the 
British were annoyed by the subsequent act and began developing 
their own nuclear technology the following year. The act was re- 
pealed in 1958. See also ATOMIC BOMB. 


MCNAMARA, ROBERT S. (1916- ). Robert McNamara was ap- 
pointed secretary of defense by President J ohn F. Kennedy in 1961. 
He stayed in that position in the administration of Lyndon B. J ohn- 
son until he resigned in 1968. Before becoming secretary of defense, 
McNamara had been the president of Ford and had a reputation as an 
intelligent computer specialist who made cold, statistical analyses. In 
terms of Anglo-American relations, McNamara created a crisis 
when, in late 1962, he proposed the cancellation of Skybolt as a cost- 
cutting exercise, also believing nuclear deterrence was a matter best 
left to the United States. The government of Harold M acmillan was 
dismayed and humiliated by this prospect as Skybolt had been prom- 
ised to the British government by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Also, coming shortly after the Cuban missile crisis, when Great 
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Britain had been somewhat sidelined by the Kennedy administration, 
the plan to scrap Skybolt left the Macmillan government feeling mar- 
ginalized and dependent on the United States. Macmillan then ap- 
proached Kennedy, who reversed the decision. McNamara also intro- 
duced “flexible response” to the Kennedy foreign policy, causing 
some concern in Britain and encouraging Macmillan to push for nu- 
clear arms talks. His central role in the escalation of the Vietnam 
War also meant that he was disappointed in his search for allies when 
the Labour government led by Harold Wilson refused to commit 
troops to the war. See also NUCLEAR (LIMITED) TEST BAN 
TREATY. 


MEYER, SIR CHRISTOPHER (1944- ). Sir Christopher Meyer 
served as British ambassador to the United States between 1997 and 
2003. Meyer was in Washington at the time of the September 11 at- 
tacks and the Iraq War; after ending his post, he published his mem- 
oirs. The memoirs were an insider’s account of the decision-making 
process surrounding the decision to go to war in Iraq and criticized 
Prime Minister Tony Blair in his discussions with President G eorge 
W. Bush for not being in command of the policy detail. Instead, 
Meyer described Blair as a man of moral certitude but a prime min- 
ister who allowed the Foreign Office, and its concerns about the wis- 
dom of the war, to be marginalized. 


MILIBAND, DAVID (1965- ). Appointed British foreign secretary by 
Prime Minister Gordon Brown in June 2007, David Miliband is the 
second-youngest person to have occupied that office and the son of 
the late Marxist professor Ralph Miliband. Although Miliband stud- 
ied in the United States at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT), he has urged Washington to take a stronger position on cli- 
mate change and has also criticized Israeli attacks on Hezbollah. 


MITCHELL, GEORGE J. (1933- ). Former Democratic senator 
George Mitchell was appointed U.S. special envoy to Northern Ire- 
land by President Bill Clinton in 1995 and was crucial to the estab- 
lishment of all-party peace talks that culminated in the Good Friday 
peace agreement in 1998. Mitchell worked closely with Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair and Northern Ireland secretary Marjorie (Mo) 
Mowlam. See also IRELAND. 
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MONROE DOCTRINE (1823). The Monroe Doctrine is a fundamen- 
tal tenet of American foreign policy that has been in place since 1823. 
Since the 1810s, Spain had gradually lost control of its colonies in the 
Americas and fearing that Spain might try to regain these colonies 
with the help of Russia and France, the United States considered a 
suggestion from British Foreign Secretary George Canning that the 
two should issue a joint declaration to prevent this. Britain had es- 
tablished healthy trading relations with the newly independent na- 
tions and was keen for this to continue. After much discussion with 
U.S. Secretary of State John Quincy Adams and former presidents 
Thomas] efferson and James Madison, President James Monroe de- 
cided to maintain U.S. independence. In December 1823, in his State 
of the Union address before Congress, Monroe warned Spain and its 
allies that the United States would “consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety” and that any attempt at recolonization would 
be viewed as “the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, as it became known, was perceived as a 
warning to Great Britain and the rest of Europe to keep out of the af- 
fairs of the Western hemisphere and in exchange the United States 
would not interfere in the internal concerns of Europe. At the time the 
United States would have had difficulty in enforcing the doctrine, and 
in 1833 when Great Britain seized the Falkland Islands from Ar- 
gentina no action was taken. With the growth of American naval 
power in the late 19th century, the doctrine took on greater signifi- 
cance, and in 1904 President Theodore Roosevelt added the Roo- 
sevelt Corollary that asserted the United States’ right to intervene in 
Latin America. The doctrine was reasserted during the Cold War 
when the United States used it to justify its military, intelligence, and 
aid operations in Latin America to prevent the extension of commu- 
nist regimes in the region, most notably in its support of anticommu- 
nist forces in Nicaragua and El Salvador. See also VENEZUELAN 
BOUNDARY CRISIS. 


MORGAN, J . P. (1837-1913). In 1895, J. Pierpont Morgan established 
an American investment and banking company, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
commonly known as the House of Morgan. The firm had its origins 
in Victorian Britain and thus Morgan had links to British financial 
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houses. Morgan had been a successful financier since the American 
Civil War, and in the 1880s and 1890s organized the mergers of sev- 
eral steel and electric companies. At the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, the House of Morgan was one of the world’s most prestigious 
and influential banking firms. Morgan began to arrange cash and 
credit for the British government, notably helping to finance the An- 
glo- Boer War (1899-1902). On the death of his father, J. P. Morgan 
Jr. (1867-1943) headed the firm. A natural Anglophile, Morgan Jr. 
spent much of his time in London, working with the London partner 
firm, Morgan Grenfell. Although the United States was neutral when 
World War I broke out, the House of Morgan aided the Allied cause 
by arranging the supply of military supplies from the United States 
on credit. 


MORGENTHAU, HENRY (1891-1967). American secretary of the 
treasury between 1934 and 1945, Henry Morgenthau is best known 
for the Morgenthau Plan of 1944. The plan envisaged dealing with 
postwar Germany by disempowering it through harsh measures, such 
as deindustrialization and partitioning. On 16 September 1944, at the 
Second Quebec Conference, President Franklin D. Roosevelt man- 
aged to convince British Prime Minister Winston Churchill to ac- 
cept the Morgenthau Plan, although both leaders backed away from 
it shortly afterward. As treasury secretary, Morgenthau also partici- 
pated in the Bretton Woods Conference. 


MULTILATERAL FORCE (MLF). In the early 1960s, in an effort to 
dissuade the British from continuing with its unilateral nuclear deter- 
rent, and in order to deal with the issue of German rearmament, the 
administration of J ohn F. Kennedy proposed a mixed-manned mul- 
tilateral force. As a naval force, MLF would be crewed by North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization member forces and would carry nuclear 
weapons that would be under United States’ control. The MLF 
proved unpopular with the British, who preferred to retain their inde- 
pendent nuclear capacity, not least because this provided a backup in 
the case of a U.S. withdrawal from the European theater. In 1964, 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson proposed an alternative Atlantic Nu- 
clear Force (ANF) to President Lyndon J ohnson and plans for the 
MLF were shelved. 
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MUNICH AGREEMENT (1938). In an attempt to prevent war with 
Germany, in September 1938, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
flew to Munich to meet with Adolf Hitler of Germany, Benito Mus- 
solini of Italy, and Edouard Daladier of France, over the Sudetenland 
crisis. Seen as the last and most significant attempt at appeasement 
by Great Britain, the agreement gave Germany half of Czechoslova- 
kia, including the Sudetenland, in exchange for Hitler’s agreement 
that he would make no more imperial demands. In addition, Britain 
and Germany pledged that they would never fight each other again. 
Chamberlain returned to England waving the paper containing the 
agreement and calling it a “peace for our time.” President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was relieved that war was averted and cabled Cham- 
berlain to express his support but increasingly suspected Hitler would 
not stick to the agreement and began to argue for American rearma- 
ment. Winston Churchill denounced the agreement. Hitler reneged 
on the agreement by invading Poland on 1 September 1939 and 
Britain declared war on Germany on 3 September 1939. A generation 
of foreign-policy makers in Britain and America perceived the lesson 
to be learned from Munich is that aggressors should not be appeased. 
See also APPEASEMENT. 


MURROW, EDWARD R. (1908-1965). One of America’s most re- 
spected broadcast journalists, Edward Murrow played a crucial role 
in portraying the terrors of “the Blitz” on London to the American 
public and thereby encouraging them to reconsider the United States’ 
neutrality in World War I. A novice journalist at the time, Murrow 
traveled to Britain in 1937 to become CBS’s chief radio correspon- 
dent in Europe. He was able to draw on contacts he had made when 
he first visited London in 1935 as a representative of the International 
Institute of Education and made great efforts to understand British 
society. Murrow became a familiar voice in American living rooms 
when he reported on the Munich crisis for radio news; before the out- 
break of World War II in 1939, Murrow negotiated with British gov- 
ernment officials over the extent of censorship his reports would face. 
When World War II broke out, he became famous for his rooftop re- 
ports that began “This is London” and reported on the German bomb- 
ing campaign that devastated London. 
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MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (MDAP). On 6 
October 1949, President Harry S. Truman signed the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act, which was designed to strengthen the North At- 
lantic Treaty (signed on 4 April 1949) by providing military assis- 
tance to free nations around the world. Great Britain was one of seven 
nations to receive initial assistance under the agreements, including 
Super Fortresses (B-29 bombers) in the early 1950s. See also 
BERLIN CRISIS; NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


-N- 


NAPOLEONIC WARS (1803-1815). When the Napoleonic Wars be- 
gan in Europe, the United States intended to remain neutral. This 
proved exceedingly difficult to achieve as neither Great Britain nor 
France respected its neutrality. Much to British annoyance, it soon 
became clear that America was prospering from its ability to trans- 
port goods from French and Spanish colonies in the Caribbean to Eu- 
rope. Moreover, Britain felt this trade was aiding the French leader 
Emperor Napoleon by ensuring he received sufficient supplies. Con- 
flict between Britain and America grew closer when in 1803 Presi- 
dent Thomas J efferson agreed to the Louisiana Purchase with 
Napoleon. Prompted by the Royal Navy’s policy of impressment, in 
June 1807 tensions increased due to the Chesapeake affair. A direct 
war between Britain and America was avoided as Congress passed 
the Embargo Act in 1807 prohibiting American ships from trading 
with other nations. The act was repealed two years later when Con- 
gress acknowledged the damage being done to its own economy and 
it failed to force France and Britain to respect U.S. neutrality. When 
USS. trade began again, it remained a risky business. British trade de- 
crees, known as Orders in Council, were still in force and in 1807 
Britain implemented a blockade around continental Europe to try to 
strangle the French war effort. As France implemented a similar 
blockade around Great Britain, U.S. ships continued to be seized by 
both belligerents. In 1812, President James Madison persuaded Con- 
gress to declare war on Great Britain in order to gain respect for 
America’s rights as a neutral nation. See also WAR OF 1812. 
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NASSAU AGREEMENT (1962). The Nassau Agreement was negoti- 
ated between President John F. Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Harold M acmillan at Nassau in the Bahamas between 18 and 21 De- 
cember 1962. The United States agreed to provide Britain with Po- 
laris missiles as a substitute for Skybolt. The agreement was viewed 
as advantageous to Great Britain in financial terms as Britain was 
only required to pay 5 percent of the development costs plus the man- 
ufacturing. Kennedy envisaged that these missiles would be used in 
a multilateral North Atlantic Treaty Organization force. The agree- 
ment was seen as evidence of the recovery of Anglo-American rela- 
tions after the Suez crisis and was partly attributed to the close rela- 
tionship between Kennedy and Macmillan. The Nassau deal 
confirmed General Charles de Gaulle’s view that Britain would be a 
Trojan horse in Europe if Britain were allowed to enter the European 
Economic Community. See also MULTILATERAL FORCE. 


NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE (NMD). Known as the “Son of 
Star Wars,” National Missile Defense (NMD) was a successor to 
President Ronald Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) of the 
1980s and became a political issue in Anglo-American relations dur- 
ing the first administration of George W. Bush when it was unclear 
what form it would take. While SDI’s ambitious plan was to develop 
a shield in space against nuclear attack, NMD eventually evolved 
into a system of ground-based interceptors to prevent strategic bal- 
listic missile attacks by so-called rogue states, such as North Korea, 
Iran, and Iraq. For the government of Tony Blair, NMD was polit- 
ically sensitive as most of Europe opposed it because they feared 
U.S. commitment to it would spark off an arms race, and possibly re- 
vive the Cold War with Russia and China. Moreover, at that stage 
Britain was concerned about its cost, the likelihood of its effective- 
ness, and was not convinced of the nature of the threat from the 
named states. More pressingly, it would have a direct impact on 
Britain because it entailed the upgrading of RAF Fylingdales radar 
installation in North Yorkshire. 

British Foreign Secretary Robin Cook expressed British concerns 
to U.S. Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, U.S. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell, and National Security Adviser C ondoleezza Rice on 
6 February 2001. Washington pressed on with NMD and on 17 
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December 2002 made a formal request to the British government to 
use Fylingdales for this purpose, which was agreed to the following 
year. As a result, the radar station was the subject of increased 
protests by members of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND). 


NAVIGATION ACTS. In the 1650s and 1660s, the British Parliament 
passed a series of navigation acts aimed at protecting British trade 
from overseas competition and ensuring that trade with the colonies 
was carried out in British vessels, trade between colonies and other 
nations passed through Britain first, and certain goods could only be 
traded within the British Empire, including sugar and tobacco. In 
1765, Prime Minister George Grenville insisted on enforcing the 
navigation acts and passed the Stamp Act. Restrictions on American 
trade were one of the major causes of the revolutionary war. See also 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


NEUSTADT, RICHARD E. (1919-2003). An American political his- 
torian specializing in the U.S. presidency, Richard Neustadt served as 
an advisor to Democratic presidents Harry S. Truman, J ohn F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. J ohnson, and William J. Clinton. Neustadt 
wrote many notable books on the presidency and was one of the 
founding fathers of the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard 
University in 1966. Based on his insider knowledge of Anglo—Amer- 
ican relations over three decades, in 1970 he published a book, Al- 
liance Politics, drawing in particular on his knowledge of the Skybolt 
crisis. Following the death of his first wife, Neustadt later married 
the former British politician Baroness (Shirley) Williams of Crosby. 
In 2002, he lectured in Edinburgh on President G eorge W. Bush’s re- 
sponse to the September 11 attacks and was supportive of Prime 
Minister Tony Blair’s decision to try to influence Washington by act- 
ing as a close ally. 


NEUTRALITY ACTS (U.S.). After World War I, the United States 
was determined not to be dragged into another European war, and in 
the 1930s (1935, 1937, and 1939) the U.S. Congress passed a series 
of neutrality acts to ensure this did not happen. The acts prohibited 
Americans from selling arms and other war materials to belligerents. 
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Amendments to the acts were made to accommodate the changing 
situation in Europe, particularly in relation to the situation in Great 
Britain and France after 1939. See also CASH AND CARRY; LEND- 
LEASE. 


NEW LOOK DEFENSE STRATEGY. In May 1953, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower established Operation Solarium to investi- 
gate U.S. military strategy in the Cold War and its related costs. 
Prompted by the high costs involved in the ground war in Korea, 
Eisenhower wanted a more cost-effective foreign policy. As a result 
of the Solarium findings, Eisenhower developed the New L ook de- 
fense strategy. Eisenhower agreed to a containment strategy that 
combined nuclear and conventional forces but increased markedly 
the number of U.S. nuclear weapons, particularly bomber technology. 
The New Look strategy led Eisenhower to outline a policy of “mas- 
sive retaliation” in the event of a Soviet military attack. The “more 
bang for the buck” policy impacted Anglo-American relations be- 
cause it placed increased emphasis on alliances in order to encourage 
more burden sharing and avoid overlap. This led to British involve- 
ment in the U.S.-organized South-E ast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) in 1954. Anglo-American nuclear cooperation, which had 
been prohibited by the McMahon Act of 1946, was reestablished af- 
ter the revision of the act in 1954. By 1955, an agreement had been 
reached to allow the exchange of information on limited aspects of 
civil and military atomic energy. More crucially for Anglo-American 
relations, in June 1956 an agreement was signed that provided suffi- 
cient information on nuclear submarine technology to allow Britain 
to develop its own submarine fleet that would be able to take advan- 
tage of the U.S. Polaris missile offered to Britain at the Nassau 
meeting in 1962. See also ATOMIC BOMB. 


NEW TRANSATLANTIC AGENDA (1995). Building on the 
Transatlantic Declaration of November 1990, the New Transat- 
lantic Agenda (NTA) was signed at a European Union—United 
States summit meeting in Madrid on 3 December 1995 by President 
Bill Clinton, European Commission President Jacques Santer, and 
Spanish Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez, then president of the Euro- 
pean Council. Through joint action, the NTA set out to achieve global 
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political and economic aims, including promoting peace and stabil- 
ity; fighting international crime, terrorism, and drug trafficking; and 
reducing trade barriers. 


NIXON, RICHARD M. (1913-1994). Becoming Republican presi- 
dent in 1969 after having served as vice president under President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower between 1953 and 1961, Richard Nixon’s 
time in the White House witnessed a cooling of the Anglo—Ameri- 
can relationship. Nixon became president hoping to maintain a good 
working relationship with Great Britain. He paid an informal visit to 
Britain in February 1969, when he was received by Queen Elizabeth 
Il and had friendly talks with Prime Minister Harold Wilson. His re- 
lations with Wilson’s Conservative successor, Edward Heath, were 
not as cordial, despite visiting him in London in October 1970 and 
meeting with him in Bermuda in December 1970. Although Nixon 
was keen to establish a healthy Anglo-American relationship, Heath 
was determined to take Britain into the European Economic C om- 
munity (EEC) and develop an Atlantic relationship based on an equal 
partnership between Europe and the United States. Consequently, al- 
though Nixon attempted to maintain the friendship between Britain 
and America by regular public references to the “special relation- 
ship,” Heath remained unsentimental about Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Kissinger later described Nixon as feeling like a “jilted lover” 
in relation to Heath. 

By 1971 Nixon was speaking of a “natural relationship” between 
Britain and America. U.S. Ambassador Walter Annenberg believed 
the deterioration in relations was also due to the decision by the 
Nixon administration to engage in triangular diplomacy and exclude 
Britain from talks between the United States and China and the So- 
viet Union. With the Nixon administration facing a weakening U.S. 
economy —notably in comparison to European economies — the pres- 
ident and his advisers began to ask whether it was time for the Euro- 
pean nations to take a greater share of the defense burden. The Nixon 
administration’s announcement that 1973 would be the “Year of E u- 
rope” was not well received by the British government, not least be- 
cause of its linkage between American military involvement in Eu- 
rope and possible European trade concessions to the United States. 
Heath informed Kissinger that the United States should deal with the 
EEC as a group and not in bilateral relationships. 
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The two countries disagreed over policy in relation to the Arab- 
Israeli War of October 1973. Nixon was annoyed by Britain’s re- 
fusal to allow American aircraft to use British bases to refuel on route 
to resupply the Israelis, and Britain was alarmed at the United States 
putting its forces on nuclear alert without consulting London. On 11 
October 1973, at the height of the Arab-Israeli War, Henry 
Kissinger stopped Nixon from speaking to Heath believing the pres- 
ident was too drunk to talk. Nixon was discouraged from making a 
visit to Britain scheduled for July 1974 by the Wilson government as 
it was feared he would embarrass the queen because of the ongoing 
Watergate scandal. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO). 
Founded on 4 April 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
the world’s largest collective defense organization. The guiding prin- 
ciple remains one of mutual assistance should any member be at- 
tacked. As the Cold War emerged in the years after the end of World 
War II, Great Britain and the United States were instrumental in the 
formation of NATO as a bulwark against a perceived threat from the 
Soviet Union. Britain and the other Western European powers 
pushed for the U.S. military protection that had been suggested in the 
Truman Doctrine. Thus the formation of NATO would ensure the 
stationing of U.S. troops in Western Europe and financial investment 
in bases and equipment. The involvement of the United States in a 
formal military alliance was of major significance as it went against 
one of the cornerstones of American foreign policy, which was to 
avoid “entangling alliances.” The Berlin blockade of 1948 encour- 
aged the rapid formation of NATO, and the Soviet Union responded 
by forming the Warsaw Pact military alliance. U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson worked closely with British Foreign Secretary E rnest 
Bevin in creating the military alliance. The North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed in Washington, D.C., by the foreign ministers of Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Iceland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, and the United States. In 1952, Greece and 
Turkey joined NATO, the Federal Republic of Germany joined in 
1955, Spain in 1982, the Czech Republic, Hungary, and Poland in 
1999, and Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, Slovakia, 
and Slovenia in 2004. 
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From its beginning, NATO’s military leadership has been Ameri- 
can, with the first Supreme Allied Commander in Europe (SACEUR) 
being General Dwight D. Eisenhower. The secretary-general of the 
North Atlantic Council—the policymaking body—has always been 
European. With the end of the Cold War, NATO had to rethink its rai- 
son d’étre and during the crisis in Kosovo in March 1999, NATO 
moved from its defensive posture to an offensive one by launching an 
air assault against Serbia. By 1999, NATO had developed a new 
strategic concept that based its members’ security on conflict preven- 
tion and crisis management, and began to reach out to non-NATO 
members through its Partnership for Peace program. In August 2003, 
NATO took control of the international forces in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 


NORTH, LORD (1713-1792). British prime minister from 1770 to 
1782, Frederick North (Lord North) was unable to deal with the un- 
rest in the American colonies that emerged with the Boston Tea 
Party in 1773. Lord North was considered to have an expertise in 
public finance, having worked in the treasury from 1759 to 1765 and 
serving as chancellor of the exchequer beginning in 1767. North’s 
confidence in his financial abilities led him to make a fateful decision 
in relation to the Tea Act of 1773. Designed to rescue the ailing East 
India Tea Company, Lord North ensured the Tea Act retained the duty 
on tea, although reducing it from 6 pence to 3 pence. When the 
colonists responded angrily, culminating in the Boston Tea Party, 
North drafted legislation that became known collectively as the Co- 
ercive Acts, all aiming to punish Massachusetts for its actions. This 
led to the other colonies rallying to support Massachusetts and call- 
ing the First Continental Congress. The difficulties surrounding en- 
forcement of the Coercive Acts led Lord North to realize that Britain 
was on the brink of war with the American colonies, and in an at- 
tempt to avoid this he proposed abolishing the Tea Act if the colonists 
agreed to pay for their own civil service. This change in attitude 
could not forestall the momentum toward the War of Independence, 
which began after the battles of Lexington Green and Concord on 
19 April 1775, followed by the battle of Bunker Hill on 17 June. De- 
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spite offering his resignation to King George III on several occa- 
sions during the war, it was only after the British army suffered de- 
feat at Yorktown in 1781 that Lord North was forced from the office 
of prime minister through a vote of no confidence in Parliament. 


NOTT, SIR JOHN (1932- ). John Nott was British secretary of de- 
fense during the Falklands crisis of 1982. Unlike the offer of resig- 
nation from the British foreign secretary, Lord Peter Carrington, 
Nott’s offer after the Argentine invasion was not accepted by Prime 
Minister M argaret Thatcher. Nott consequently played a high-pro- 
file role in the ensuing undeclared war to recapture the islands, al- 
though later admitting he had had to look up the Falkland Islands on 
a globe when intelligence reports suggested a possible Argentine in- 
vasion. Nott’s position during the war was much closer to that of 
Margaret Thatcher than the new foreign secretary, Francis Pym, who 
favored negotiation rather than armed conflict. 


NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY (1968). Great Britain 
and the United States played a significant part in the negotiations that 
led to the signing of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty on 1 July 
1968. First signed in Washington, London, and Moscow by the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, the treaty has 
since been signed by over 180 countries. Designed to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons, existing nuclear powers agreed not to 
pass on nuclear weapons technology to nonnuclear states, and non- 
nuclear states agreed not to acquire nuclear weapons. All signatories 
committed to undertake negotiations on nuclear disarmament. 


NUCLEAR (LIMITED) TEST BAN TREATY (1963). On 5 August 
1963, the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union signed 
a Limited Nonproliferation Treaty in Moscow. The treaty outlawed 
nuclear weapons testing in the atmosphere, outer space, and under 
water. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan had spent two years trying 
to persuade President J ohn F. K ennedy to secure a nuclear test-ban 
treaty but it was the Cuban missile crisis of October 1962 that pro- 
vided the final impetus for one. 
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OPEN DOOR POLICY. In late 1899 and early 1900, the U.S. secre- 
tary of state, John Hay, articulated an Open Door policy toward 
China in a series of “notes.” Hay first proposed an international pol- 
icy that would give all nations equal trading and commercial rights 
throughout China, and after the Boxer Rebellion, suggested that 
China’s territorial and administrative integrity be maintained. The 
concept of an “open door,” although not articulated, had been Great 
Britain’s approach to China throughout the 19th century as Britain’s 
sphere of influence in the country was challenged by other European 
nations and Japan. U.S. interest in China had increased in 1898 after 
they acquired the Philippines Islands after the Spanish-American 
War and became concerned about their trading interests with China. 
All the major powers agreed to respect the principles of the Open 
Door policy. 


ORMSBY-GORE, DAVID. See HARLECH, LORD. 


OWEN, DAVID (1938- ). As British foreign secretary (1977-1979) in 
the Labour government of James Callaghan, David (later Lord) 
Owen worked closely with U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance in 
attempting to find a solution to the problem of white rule in Rhode- 
sia. Owen valued joint Anglo-American ventures and between 1992 
and 1995, while he was European Union cochair of the Conference 
for the Former Yugoslavia, he worked with Vance again when they 
tried to broker peace in Bosnia. As a pro-European politician and one 
of the leading advocates for British entry into the European E co- 
nomic Community (EEC), Lord Owen was critical of Britain shar- 
ing intelligence on European allies with the United States. 


OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1858). Born in Newtown, Wales, in 1771, 
Robert Owen became one of Britain’s most famous industrialists and 
reformers. He is often credited with being the founder of the cooper- 
ative movement and a pioneer of British socialism. By the age of 19, 
Owen was the successful owner of a Manchester cotton mill. From 
his knowledge as a successful entrepreneur, Owen began to argue 
that workers were more productive if they were treated better. He be- 
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gan to experiment with model communities, building one around his 
New Lanark mills, near Glasgow. New Lanark included an infant 
school, quality housing for the mill workers, and an early cooperative 
store. In 1826, Owen transplanted his ideas to the United States when 
he bought a settlement in Harmony, Indiana, and established another 
model community, New Harmony. Owen was aided in his American 
endeavor by his son Robert Dale Owen (1801-1877), who later be- 
came a U.S. congressmen and American ambassador to India. Al- 
though Owen’s ideas influenced other progressive intellectuals and 
activists, none of his model communities proved long-lasting, with 
New Harmony lasting only three years. Four of Owen’s sons became 
US. citizens. 


—-Ppe— 


PAGE, WALTER HINES (1855-1918). Walter Hines Page served as 
U.S. ambassador to Great Britain during World War I (1913-1918). 
A journalist, editor, and publisher before being appointed ambassador 
to London, Page encouraged the foundation of the English-Speaking 
Union (ESU) as a way of improving Anglo-American relations 
through educational and cultural exchange. As ambassador he was 
viewed by the administration of Woodrow Wilson as extremely pro- 
British and long urged the president to join the British cause. Page 
proved important in maintaining good relations between Britain and 
the United States during the period of American neutrality. Despite 
being an Anglophile, Page expressed his disgust at the British trench 
warfare that had resulted in carnage at the battle of the Somme on 1 
July 1916 with 20,000 British killed within two hours of going over 
the top. 


PAINE, THOMAS (1737-1809). Originally from Thetford in Norfolk, 
England, Thomas Paine was a political philosopher who wrote a se- 
ries of pamphlets that were influential during the Revolutionary pe- 
riod. Paine immigrated to Philadelphia in 1774, became a minor gov- 
ernment official, and quickly came into contact with advocates of 
American resistance to British rule, including John Adams. Common 
Sense, published in 1776, was Paine’s most influential work and in it 
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he denounced hereditary rule and advocated American independence. 
Unlike most pamphlet writers, Paine did not appeal only to the edu- 
cated elite, instead writing in direct, readable style that meant his 
work was read widely, selling approximately 150,000 copies. See 
also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


PALESTINE. Part of the Ottoman Empire since 1517, during World 
War | British General Edmund Allenby was appointed commander 
in Palestine and drove the Turks out. On 2 November 1917, the 
British foreign secretary, Arthur Balfour, declared British support for 
a Jewish state in Palestine. In 1920, the L eague of Nations at the San 
Remo Conference assigned Palestine to be a British-mandated terri- 
tory and they began their rule there in 1923. After World War II, 
with the revelations about the holocaust, President Harry S. Truman 
expressed his belief that the Jews were oppressed and deserved their 
own homeland. At the time approximately 250,000 Jewish displaced 
persons, who had escaped Nazi concentration camps, were living in 
refugee camps around Europe. Truman sent Earl G. Harrison to in- 
vestigate the situation in Europe as the U.S. representative on the In- 
tergovernmental Commission on Refugees. Harrison recommended 
that some of the Jewish refugees be admitted into the United States. 
Believing that existing immigration quotes would not allow such an 
effort, Truman began to put pressure on the British government to ad- 
mit at least some of these refugees into Palestine. 

Keen to maintain healthy relations with Arab states in the Middle 
East and aware that British soldiers in Palestine had been victims of 
Zionist terrorist attacks, Britain suggested that an Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry be set up to investigate the problem and in 
April 1946 it reported that 100,000 Jewish immigrants should be al- 
lowed to go to Palestine. Zionist activity continued in Palestine and 
by late 1946 Prime Minister Clement Attlee began to suggest a 
British withdrawal from the Middle East. On 15 February 1947, the 
British cabinet agreed to let the United Nations recommend a solu- 
tion to the problem of Palestine. Truman’s seemingly inconsistent ap- 
proach on Palestine and the creation of Israel led to angry exchanges 
between London and Washington, with the British government sus- 
pecting that electoral politics in the United States was behind much 
of Truman’s foreign policy. The British mandate ended on 14 May 
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1948, Israel became an independent state, and until March 1949 
fought against Arab invasions. On 25 May 1950, Britain, the United 
States, and France signed the Tripartite Declaration, guaranteeing the 
territorial integrity of Israel’s frontiers after the 1949 armistice. See 
also ARAB-ISRAELI WAR (1967); ARAB-ISRAELI WAR (1973). 


PANAMA CANAL ACT. The United States began work on the 
Panama Canal in 1908 and opened it to shipping on 15 August 1914. 
The construction of the canal saved vessels a 6,000-mile voyage 
around South America by linking the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. In 
1912, with the project nearing completion, the U.S. Congress passed 
legislation that President William H. Taft signed that exempted 
American ships using the canals from the tolls levied for its use. The 
British government protested immediately that the exemption vio- 
lated the 1901 Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which stated the canal 
should be open on equal terms to vessels from all nations. Despite the 
1912 Democratic platform’s approval of the act, when Woodrow 
Wilson became president he asked Congress to repeal the exemption 
clause of the Panama Canal Act, which they did on 11 June 1914. 
Wilson’s success on this issue was seen as a victory over Anglo- 
phobes within Congress. 


PANKHURST, CHRISTABEL (1880-1958). The daughter of suffra- 
gette Emmeline Pankhurst and Dr. Richard Pankhurst, Christabel 
Pankhurst also became a well-known British suffragette. In 1903, she 
founded, with her mother, the Women’s Social and Political Union 
(WSPU). She became known as a militant feminist after she spat in a 
policeman’s face when she was being restrained while being arrested 
for interrupting a Liberal Party meeting. As a radical suffragist who 
believed in “deeds not words,” she continued to engage in direct ac- 
tion as well as speaking tours. She influenced many other women, in- 
cluding Alice Paul, who later became a leader of the U.S. suffragist 
movement, the National Woman’s Party (NWP). Paul worked with 
the Pankhursts on their campaign for women’s suffrage, personally 
smashing windows and facing imprisonment for her activities. After 
women gained the vote in Britain in 1918, Pankhurst failed to suc- 
ceed in a political career, twice failing to be elected as a member of 
Parliament. She then turned her energies to Christian fundamentalism. 
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While visiting her mother in the United States in 1921, she became a 
member of the Second Adventist religious movement. A charismatic 
leader and impressive orator, Pankhurst embarked on speaking tours 
throughout America and when World War II started, she moved there, 
living in Los Angeles until her death in 1958. 


PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE (1919). After the end of World War 
I, representatives of the former belligerent nations met at Versailles, 
Paris, to discuss a formal peace treaty. At the conference, which be- 
gan on 18 January 1919 and lasted just over a year, the British and 
American positions diverged. President Woodrow Wilson wanted to 
make World War I “the war to end all wars” and arrived at the con- 
ference hoping to persuade the delegates to sign up to his Fourteen 
Points for a lasting peace. Much to Wilson’s annoyance, European 
nations were preoccupied with ensuring Germany was punished and 
that reparations were paid, and were driven primarily by empirical 
concerns. As a result, Wilson was forced to accept a compromise 
peace. The Versailles Treaty was signed on 28 June 1919 but the 
conference continued in order to agree on several other treaties that 
dealt with territorial issues. 


PARIS, TREATY OF. See VERSAILLES, TREATY OF. 


PAX AMERICANA. As the United States developed its own empire in 
the late 19th century and early 20th, the term Pax Britannica was 
gradually replaced by the term Pax Americana (Latin meaning 
“American peace’). Its use became more predominant in the period 
after World War II when the United States emerged as the world’s 
leading military and economic superpower and used its power and in- 
fluence to attempt to ensure world peace and prosperity in its own 


image. See also PAX BRITANNICA. 


PAX BRITANNICA. Critics and admirers of British imperialism have 
used the term Pax Britannica (Latin meaning “British peace”) to de- 
scribe the 19th- and early 20th-century period when British leaders 
believed that the British Empire would bring peace, progress, and 
civilization to the world. See also PAX AMERICANA. 
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PEARL HARBOR. The surprise attack by the Japanese on the U.S. 
naval fleet based in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, 
killed almost 2,400 Americans, destroyed five battleships and 
wrecked several others, and brought the United States in to World 
War II. For British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, who had 
been urging President Franklin D. Roosevelt to enter the war, the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor and the United States’ subsequent declarations 
of war against Japan on 8 December and Germany and Italy on 11 
December, came as welcome news as he feared Great Britain would 
lose the war on its own. After the attack, rumors circulated that Roo- 
sevelt had allowed the attacks to take place despite having intelli- 
gence of the Japanese plan but these were not supported by evidence. 
Similarly, in recent years, it has been argued that Churchill was so 
desperate for U.S. military help in Europe that he deliberately with- 
held British intelligence, gathered through code-breaking, 


PERSHING, J OHN J. (1860-1948). John “Black Jack” Pershing was 
commander of the American Expeditionary Forces (AEF) in World 
War I. Pershing refused to give in to British demands that U.S. troops 
be rushed to the Western Front to supplement depleted Allied forces. 
Ignoring pleas from British Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Persh- 
ing took time to train and supply a separate American army in Europe, 
to be used in action when and where America saw fit, including suc- 
cessful offensives at Meuse—Argonne and St. Mihiel in France. 


PILGRIM FATHERS. The Pilgrim Fathers were the second settlers of 
the future United States, landing at New Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
December 1620, but the first to establish a permanent colony. Con- 
trary to popular wisdom, the Pilgrim Fathers were not strictly Puri- 
tans but a group of separatist exiles from England who had fled to the 
Netherlands. Rather than wishing to reform the Anglican Church like 
most Puritans, the Separatists believed that a separate church was 
necessary. See PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


PILGRIMS SOCIETY. The Pilgrims Society was established in 1902 
as a British-American society to promote peace and goodwill be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Its patron is the British 
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monarch and its members have been, and remain, wealthy British and 
American bankers, businessman, and leading politicians. Known 
mainly as a dining club, the Pilgrim Society hosts large banquets of 
invited guests and holds a welcoming dinner for the incumbent 
American ambassador to Great Britain. 


PINKERTON, ALLAN (1819-1884). A famous Anglo-American, 
Pinkerton was a member of the British Chartist movement from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, before immigrating to the United States in 1842. Set- 
tling in Chicago, Pinkerton became a detective and later established 
the Pinkerton National Detective Agency, America’s first detective 
agency. He pioneered techniques such as the surveillance of suspects 
and was involved in solving many of the train robberies of the mid- 
19th century. He also uncovered a plot to assassinate President Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His firm was also involved in strikebreaking and was 
deeply unpopular with the American labor movement. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. Arriving on the British ship Mayflower in 1620, 
102 English colonists established the first permanent English settle- 
ment in New England at Plymouth Colony in Massachusetts. Many 
of the settlers were Pilgrims and, after landing, established a form of 
government, the Civil Body Politic, and elected John Carver as their 
first governor. Arriving on 26 December, the New England winter 
weather took its toll and half of the first settlers died from disease. 
However, within a generation there were almost 70,000 American 
colonists of British origin. 


POLARIS MISSILE. During discussions in March 1960 with Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower on Skybolt, Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan agreed to allow the United States to use the British naval 
base at Holy Loch for its submarine-launched Polaris missiles. Un- 
like the Thor missile, which had been under dual control, the Polaris 
missiles were under the sole control of the United States. Macmillan 
received much criticism in the House of Commons for this decision. 


POTSDAM CONFERENCE (1945). Building on the Yalta Agree- 
ment of February 1945, the last of the wartime conferences involving 


the Big Three Allied powers—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
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and Great Britain—was held in Potsdam, Germany, between 17 July 
and 2 August 1945. The three nations were represented by President 
Harry S. Truman, General Secretary Joseph Stalin, and Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, although Churchill was replaced by 
Clement Attlee during the conference after the Labour Party won the 
1945 general election. The conference met to deal with the surrender 
and control of Germany and finalized plans for the defeat of Japan. 
Prior to the conference, Churchill and British Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden had tried to encourage an Anglo-American collabora- 
tion against the Soviet Union. Churchill believed Roosevelt, and then 
Truman, was not fully aware of the dangers of a Russian advance 
through Europe. The United States, however, placed more emphasis 
on creating a United Nations that included the Soviet Union and was 
successful in drawing up its charter on 26 June. By the time the Pots- 
dam Conference began, Washington had drawn closer to London’s 
thinking, although still agreeing to Russian intervention in the war 
against Japan and generally searching for accommodation with the 
Soviets in the postwar world. The agreement reached at Potsdam di- 
vided Germany in four zones of occupation to be administered by 
American, British, Russian, and French military commanders. Dur- 
ing the conference, Truman was informed of the successful explosion 
of an atomic bomb in the New Mexico desert and told Stalin of the 
United States’ “powerful new weapon.” On 26 July, the Potsdam dec- 
laration issued an ultimatum to the Japanese, threatening “prompt 
and utter destruction” should they fail to surrender unconditionally. 


POWELL, COLIN (1937- ). When Colin Powell became secretary of 
state in 2001, he was the highest ranking African American to serve 
in the U.S. government and, after a distinguished career, became the 
highest ranking African American in the military when he became a 
four-star general and became the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(1989-1993) under President George H. W. Bush. He also served as 
a national security adviser to President Ronald Reagan 
(1987-1989). During his period as chair of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Powell oversaw Operation Desert Storm in the Persian Gulf War. As 
secretary of state under Bush, Powell agreed with Prime Minister 
Tony Blair that it was important to have international backing from 
the United Nations before intervening militarily in Iraq. He worked 
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closely with British foreign secretary J ack Straw to build up a multi- 
national coalition in the United Nations. During this period, he is al- 
leged to have described neoconservatives within the Bush adminis- 
tration as “fucking crazies” during a telephone conversation with 
Straw. Powell’s pressure on Bush proved less decisive than the influ- 
ence of Donald Rumsfeld and Dick Cheney and in January 2005 he 
resigned as secretary of state. See also IRAQ WAR. 


PRESLEY, ELVIS (1935-1977). In the 1950s, American popular mu- 
sic dominated the British music scene. Although Bill Haley and the 
Comets made rock ’n’ roll popular in Great Britain, selling more than 
one million copies of “Rock Around the Clock,” it was Elvis Presley 
who became the most important American musical export to Britain 
and proved an enormous influence on British youth culture. Presley’s 
singing talents, his good looks, youth, and gyratory movements on 
stage meant he attracted Britain’s youth at the same time as he 
shocked the older generation. Presley had a massive impact on the 
British music scene, inspiring the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, and 
the Who, among many other groups. In May 1956, Elvis entered the 
American musical charts for the first time with “Heartbreak Hotel,” 
reaching the number two position. In June 1957, he achieved his first 
British number one with the single “All Shook Up.” In August 1957, 
the British Elvis Presley Fan Club was established. In January 1958, 
Elvis became the first artist to have a single go straight into the 
British charts at the number-one position, with “Jailhouse Rock,” 
selling over 500,000 copies in its first three days. He reached a 
record-breaking five British number ones in November 1960 with 
“It’s Now or Never.” He went on to have an additional 16 singles 
reach the number-one slot in Britain, four of them posthumously. His 
music continues to be popular in Great Britain, with a re-release of 
the 1958 song “Jailhouse Rock” reaching number one for a second 
time in 2005. His feature films of the early 1960s also proved popu- 
lar in Britain. Presley only visited Britain on one occasion, when he 
stopped over at Prestwick Airport in Scotland on 3 March 1960 on his 
way back to the United States after his military service in Germany. 


PYM, SIR FRANCIS (1922-2008). Sir Frances Pym became British 
foreign secretary after the resignation of Lord Peter Carrington for 
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his failure to predict or prevent the Argentine invasion of the British 
Falkland Islands. Pym’s tenure in office was no less controversial as 
his position during the Falklands War conflicted with Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher’s. Pym believed the conflict could be re- 
solved through negotiation, while Thatcher preferred an armed re- 
moval of the Argentines. After negotiating with Alexander Haig, 
who was engaged in shuttle diplomacy between London and Buenos 
Aires, Pym presented a proposal to end the conflict to the prime min- 
ister and the British cabinet. The proposal moved away from 
Thatcher’s bottom line of self-determination for the islanders. In- 
stead, it suggested the Argentine troops withdraw from the island be- 
fore the British task force arrived but allowed for Argentine repre- 
sentation on the islands’ councils, the possibility of an increased 
Argentine population on the island, and longer-term negotiations that 
would not return the status quo ante. Thatcher later wrote that she 
would have resigned had the War Cabinet accepted Pym’s proposals. 
Shortly after the Thatcher government’s reelection in the 1983 gen- 
eral election, Francis Pym was sacked from his position as foreign 
secretary. 


-Q- 


QUAKERS. The Religious Society of Friends, known as the Quakers, 
was founded in England in the 1650s as a nonconformist religious 
group that separated from the Puritans. Led by George Fox, Quakers 
emphasized the inner experience with God as the way to religious 
truth, rather than ritual and ceremony led by priests, and stressed the 
equality of all persons. Facing persecution and oppression in Eng- 
land, Quakers migrated to America. Considered a radical sect, Angli- 
cans and Puritans in Massachusetts dealt harshly with Quakers who 
settled there; many of them were whipped and banished by colonial 
authorities. In 1659 and 1660, four Quakers returning to Boston from 
exile were hanged, including Quaker missionary Mary Dyer, who re- 
fused to stop preaching. Sailing from London in 1677, 230 Quakers 
set sail for New Jersey on board the ship Kent. A member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, William Penn founded Pennsylvania in 1681 partly 
as a place of refuge for the Quakers and others facing religious 
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persecution in Europe. The transatlantic ties between the Quakers 
were especially strong from the late 17th century to the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Not only were there family ties but the exchange of ideas was 
facilitated by regular speaking tours. See also ABOLITIONISTS. 


QUEBEC AGREEMENT (1943). Signed by Winston Churchill and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on 19 August 1943 during a conference in 
Quebec City, Canada, this agreement dealt with the issue of nuclear 
cooperation between the United States and Great Britain. Prior to the 
Quebec Agreement, the British government considered embarking on 
its own atomic bomb project that would rival the American’s atomic 
research. The agreement prevented nuclear proliferation by subsum- 
ing British research into the U.S. Manhattan Project in exchange for 
full progress reports and an agreement not to use atomic research 
against one another, against third parties without each other’s con- 
sent, and not to pass on nuclear secrets to third parties unless by mu- 
tual consent. British scientists and materials were shipped to the 
United States until after the end of the World War II. 


-R- 


REAGAN, RONALD (1911-2004). During his period in the White 
House (1981-1989), President Ronald Reagan developed a close per- 
sonal and working relationship with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher that led to a revitalization of the Anglo-American rela- 
tionship. Great Britain’s first female prime minister was the first for- 
eign head of government to visit the Reagan White House in 1981 
and the last foreign visitor in 1988. In all, the two leaders had 15 
meetings during Reagan’s two terms. The two leaders were ideolog- 
ically compatible, both believing in market-led economies and mini- 
mal state government and respecting each other’s anticommunist pol- 
itics. The two politicians had their first face-to-face meeting in 1975 
when Reagan was governor of California and Thatcher was the new 
Conservative leader of the Opposition. Despite their differing per- 
sonalities, the two leaders developed a deep and obvious respect for 
one another. Reagan was glad to have a strong ally in the renewed 
Cold War that had emerged after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
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in 1979 and Thatcher was happy to play that role in order to boost 
Britain’s position on the world stage and ensure the United States 
stayed committed to the defense of Europe. 

When Reagan first entered the White House, he caused alarm in 
Britain and Europe by his hostile rhetoric toward the Soviet Union— 
calling it an “evil” in the world—and his suggestion that it might be 
possible under the nuclear “flexible response” strategy to confine a 
tactical nuclear exchange to Europe. This ratcheting up of world ten- 
sion caused deep concern among the British public and even 
Thatcher tried to play down the president’s rhetoric. In Britain, anti- 
American forces and antinuclear campaigners began to reemerge as 
news of the stationing of American cruise missiles was announced 
and Reagan’s strident language added to a British sense of American 
dominance in the Anglo-American relationship. Thatcher agreed 
with Reagan’s hard-line stance toward the Soviets, even if she was 
wary of the rhetoric. In March 1983, Reagan put pressure on the So- 
viet Union in the arms race by announcing the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative (SDI), otherwise known as “Star Wars,” and received British 
backing for it. Thatcher also agreed to a small British contribution to 
a “rapid deployment force” to be used in areas outside of North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization coverage suffering unexpected Soviet- 
backed attacks. 

Despite their many points of agreement, Reagan and Thatcher did 
not always see eye-to-eye, with notable exceptions to their harmo- 
nious relationship being the Falklands War of 1982 when Reagan 
encouraged Thatcher to implement a cease-fire, and the U.S. invasion 
of Grenada in 1983, which Thatcher did not support. Reagan was 
able to count on British support in 1986 when U.S. planes were al- 
lowed to refuel at British air force bases on route to bombing Libya. 
Thatcher was surprised to find that, despite her friendship with Rea- 
gan, the president was happy to act independently at the Reykjavik 
summit with Soviet Premier Mikhail Gorbachev in 1986. 

Despite being frail, Margaret Thatcher traveled to Ronald Rea- 
gan’s state funeral in Washington, D.C., in June 2004. Her prere- 
corded eulogy at the funeral paid tribute to Reagan as a great presi- 
dent and a dear friend and argued that he won the Cold War. See also 
AFGHANISTAN, INVASION OF; CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT; GREENHAM COMMON. 
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RENDITION FLIGHTS. In 2006 and 2007, the British governments 
of Tony Blair and Gordon Brown came under pressure from mem- 
bers of Parliament and human rights groups to criticize and introduce 
controls on the alleged U.S. practice of “extraordinary rendition,” 
which is an extrajudicial covert transportation of suspected terrorists 
to third-party countries that engage in torture as an interrogation 
method. These third-party countries include Jordan, E gypt, Morocco, 
and Afghanistan. Rendition of detainees and suspected terrorists be- 
gan in the 1990s under the administration of William Clinton. It is 
alleged that the number and types of renditions grew after the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks and President George W. Bush’s declaration of a 
“war on terror.” Most of these renditions were so-called military ren- 
ditions, involving the transfer of suspected terrorists or “unlawful 
combatants” from Afghanistan to the Guantanamo Bay detention 
center. In 2002 and 2003, the United States began to engage in “ren- 
ditions to detention” that involved suspects outside of the 
Afghanistan area and, on occasion, ignored a British caveat in its 
telegrams that intelligence passed to the United States about these in- 
dividuals should not be used as a basis for action. 

In 2005, the British press began to report that Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) planes conducting rendition operations were using 
British airports and airspace, including Prestwick Airport in Scot- 
land. News of these “rendition flights” or “ghost flights” led to ques- 
tions being raised in Parliament about the British government’s 
knowledge of this activity. British domestic concern was heightened 
in April 2006 when the U.S. director of national intelligence admit- 
ted to the existence of so-called black facilities that were secret CIA- 
run detention centers overseas, and housing dozens of “high-value” 
terrorist suspects. In July 2007, Britain’s Intelligence and Security 
Committee found that British intelligence services were not com- 
plicit in any extraordinary rendition operations, and the British gov- 
ernment denied any knowledge of CIA extraordinary rendition flights 
passing through British civilian airports, military airfields, or British 
airspace. It is clear that the issue of “rendition to detention” has 
caused some tension between British and American security and in- 
telligence agencies operating under differing legal frameworks. 


RHODES SCHOLARS. Rhodes scholarships are the oldest, most well 
known, and prestigious international fellowships in the world. When 
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he died in 1902, British colonialist Cecil Rhodes left provision in his 
will for the establishment of a fellowship scheme that would bring 
young, intelligent scholars from the English-speaking world with 
leadership potential to Oxford University, where he had gained his 
degree. Rhodes hoped not only to attract the most able young people 
to what he considered the best university in the world but also those 
with character traits that would aid international peace and under- 
standing. In addition to using their time in Oxford for intellectual and 
personal development, the fellows would also leave with a deeper 
knowledge, understanding, and affection for Great Britain. Since its 
inception at the beginning of the 20th century, hundreds of the best 
minds in America have spent at least one year studying at Oxford, in- 
cluding future secretary of state Dean Rusk in the 1930s and future 
US. president William J. Clinton in the 1960s. 


RHODESIA. A self-governing British colony since 1922, southern 
Rhodesia became an issue in Anglo-American relations during the 
1960s. As a precondition of full independence, Great Britain insisted 
that the country should have black majority rule. On 11 November 
1965, Ian Smith, the Rhodesian prime minister, made a Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence (UDI) with the intent of preserving the 
white minority rule over the predominantly black population. UDI re- 
ceived international condemnation, and although some sections of 
the Conservative Party supported Smith, most in Britain denounced 
his actions and events prompted demonstrations around Britain, 
many of them demanding the use of force to resolve the issue. British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson reacted by asking the United Na- 
tions to implement economic sanctions against the Smith govern- 
ment, and for first time the UN voted in favor of such action in 1966. 
The United States adopted a generally supportive stance toward 
Britain over Rhodesia. Although U.S. policy was predicated on the 
need to maintain good relations with black Africa during the Cold 
War struggle, this proved a difficult position for the United States to 
take because, as President Lyndon J ohnson was reminded by many 
of his advisers, the sanctions affected U.S. oil exports. Despite nu- 
merous attempts at compromise deals with Smith to allow a gradual 
shift to black majority rule, there was little significant movement un- 
til the late 1970s. 
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Much to the unease of many within British diplomatic circles but 
with the British government’s agreement, the United States inter- 
vened more overtly in 1976 when U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger formulated a six-step plan toward black majority rule. Af- 
ter Smith reluctantly agreed to the principle of transferring power, 
further Anglo-American cooperation on the matter came during the 
presidency of J ames Carter, when Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
worked with British Foreign Secretary David Owen on the details of 
a settlement plan in September 1977. In September 1979, much to 
USS. satisfaction, an agreement on Rhodesia was finally reached at 
the Lancaster House conference in London after Foreign Secretary 
Lord Peter Carrington persuaded Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher to support an all-party solution. Rhodesia held its first mul- 
tiracial elections and gained independence from Britain in April 
1980, becoming known as Zimbabwe with Robert Mugabe as presi- 
dent. 


RICE, CONDOLEEZZA (1954- ). The first female and African 
American national security adviser, serving in the administration of 
President George W. Bush between 2001 and 2005, Condoleezza 
Rice was made secretary of state in 2005. As national security ad- 
viser, one of her first tasks was to reassure Britain about Bush’s plans 
for a U.S. National Missile Defense (NMD) system, the successor to 
President Ronald Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). On 
7 February 2001, Rice met with British Foreign Secretary Robin 
Cook in Washington, D.C., in advance of Prime Minister Tony 
Blair’s visit to meet the new president. During that meeting, Rice ex- 
plained U.S. plans for NMD and reassured Cook that Russia need not 
feel threatened by the antimissile shield as it was aimed at protecting 
the United States and its allies from so-called rogue states. 

Rice played an important liaison role between Britain and America 
during the crisis surrounding September 11 and the subsequent war 
in Afghanistan. She was a key supporter of the U.S. decision to take 
military action against Iraq in 2003 to remove Saddam Hussein from 
power, although she later acknowledged that there had been problems 
with U.S. intelligence related to Iraq. As secretary of state she estab- 
lished an effective working relationship with her British counterpart, 
Jack Straw. In October 2005, the British foreign secretary visited 
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Rice in her hometown of Birmingham, Alabama. When she visited 
England in 2006 and went to Blackburn, Lancashire, constituency 
home of Foreign Secretary Straw, Rice was the subject of anti—Iraq 
War protests. In February 2008, Rice met with British Foreign Sec- 
retary David Miliband and urged Britain and other European North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization powers to increase their commitment 
to operations in Afghanistan. 


RIFKIND, MALCOLM. Malcolm Rifkind served as British defense 
secretary (1992-1995) and later foreign secretary (1995-1997) under 
the Conservative premiership of John Major. Rifkind fanned the 
flames of disagreement between Washington and London over 
Bosnia by responding to the proposal from Senator Bob Dole to lift 
the arms embargo with the words, “You Americans don’t know the 
horrors of war,” not realizing or remembering that Dole had fought in 
World War II and had been left permanently disabled. 


ROANOKE ISLAND. The first failed attempt by the English to settle 
in North America and form a colony came at Roanoke Island in the 
1580s, off the coast of what became North Carolina. Initiated by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the effort to establish a permanent English settlement 
came in two separate endeavors. The first group of 108 Elizabethan 
settlers transported to Roanoke in 1585 by Sir Richard Grenville ex- 
perienced problems in securing adequate supplies of food and in- 
creasingly difficult relations with the Native Americans, and were 
eventually picked up by Sir Francis Drake and returned to England 
the following year. The second colonial expedition to Roanoke came 
in 1587 when Raleigh sent 150 people to the island. Unlike the pre- 
vious settlers, these new colonists included women and children and 
an English child, Virginia Dare, was subsequently born on American 
shores. Within months, the governor of the island, John White, re- 
turned to England for supplies and when he got back to Roanoke in 
1590 he was unable to find any of the colonists. The disappearance 
of the settlers with no obvious explanation led to Roanoke becoming 
known as “The Lost Colony.” 


ROBESON, PAUL (1898-1976). An African American actor and 


singer, Paul Robeson was also known for his association with the 
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civil rights movement and for his left-wing sympathies. Born in 
Princeton, New Jersey, the son of an escaped slave, and originally a 
successful athlete, Robeson went on to become a high-profile and re- 
spected black performer between the 1920s and 1950s. As a bass vo- 
calist, his most famous role was as Joe in “Showboat,” with his de- 
finitive version of “OI Man River.” He played this role on Broadway 
and in 1928 in London. As an actor he traveled to Britain on a regu- 
lar basis, touring the country with several plays. During a visit to 
England between 1948 and 1949, Robeson was under the scrutiny of 
the British intelligence services, and the Foreign Office supplied de- 
tails of his activities to the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 
During the period of McCarthyism in the United States, Robeson was 
investigated by the House Un-American Activities Committee 
(HUAC) because of his association with the American Communist 
Party, his pro-Soviet comments, and his civil rights activities. Al- 
though Robeson denied he had ever been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, he was subpoenaed to testify before the House Committee 
in June 1956, where he refused to sign an affidavit declaring he was 
not a communist and under questioning attacked HUAC’s activities. 
In 1950, the U.S. State Department revoked his passport, arguing that 
his comments about American racism were an embarrassment to the 
U.S. government. At the same time as he was unable to advance his 
career abroad, he was also blacklisted at home. When his passport 
was reinstated after eight years, he arrived in England in July 1958 to 
reprise his most famous theatrical role in England as William Shake- 
speare’s Othello. He first played the role at the Savoy Theatre in 1930 
and performed the role again at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, in 1959. During this period, 
Robeson spoke at a mass peace rally in Trafalgar Square, London. 


ROLLING STONES, THE. Formed in 1962, the Rolling Stones be- 
came a successful British pop group that formed part of the so-called 
Second British Invasion of the United States in the mid-1960s. By the 
mid-1960s, the Stones’ lineup was Mick Jagger, Keith Richards, Bill 
Wyman, Charlie Watts, and Brian Jones. Influenced by American 
rhythm and blues music and considered overtly sexual in style, the 
Stones had chart success in Great Britain before launching their 
American career. Their first British chart entry came in mid-1964 
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when their blues version of “It’s All Over Now” reached number 
three. Jagger and Richards, as songwriters, achieved their first Amer- 
ican chart success with “That Girl Belongs to Yesterday,” although it 
was sung by American singer Gene Pitney. They first performed in 
the United States on 1 June 1964 and appeared on the Ed Sullivan 
Show on 25 October 1964. When they appeared on the show three 
years later, they were asked to change the lyrics of “Let’s Spend the 
Night Together” to “let’s spend some time together.” They achieved 
their first number-one chart position in the United States with “(I 
Can’t Get No) Satisfaction” in June 1965 and went on to have suc- 
cess with “Paint It Black” (1966), “Ruby Tuesday” (1967), and 
“Honky Tonk Woman” (1969). They ended the ’60s by headlining the 
Altamont Speedway Free Festival in California on 6 December 1969, 
which ended in violence with a member of the crowd being stabbed 
to death by a Hell’s Angel. The band became the most popular British 
act in the United States after the Beatles disbanded, and toured regu- 
larly, breaking records for attendance and gross receipts. They are 
now the longest active band in rock ’n’ roll history. 


ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. (1882-1945). Democratic president 
Franklin D. Roosevelt served an unprecedented four terms in the 
White House (1933-1945); after a period of poor relations in the 
1920s, Anglo-American relations improved markedly during his 
time in office. Roosevelt was elected believing the United States 
should be more interventionist in world affairs, and a visit to the 
Western Front during the First World War had instilled in him a hor- 
ror of modern warfare. He had supported the Allied cause during 
World War I, when he served as assistant secretary of the navy, and 
opposed the move toward isolation in the war’s aftermath. This belief 
was founded on a sense that the United States had a moral obligation 
to help ensure world peace but also through his understanding that 
U.S. economic interests needed protecting and developing in order to 
rescue the nation from the Depression. 

Prior to World War II Roosevelt was not always able to work 
closely with the British due to differences and rivalries over trade 
and due to a strained relationship with Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain. Anglo-American cooperation in confronting Germany, Italy, 
and Japan was therefore limited. Roosevelt signaled that should war 
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break out in Europe the United States would maintain its neutrality, 
but when war broke out in September 1939 he was persuaded to 
amend the Neutrality Acts to provide support to the Allies in the 
form of Cash and Carry, which allowed Britain to purchase war 
goods for cash. Roosevelt’s sentiments were undoubtedly pro- 
British but Congress and the people were still isolationist and 
wanted to avoid entry into the war. When Winston Churchill be- 
came prime minister of Great Britain in May1940, Roosevelt came 
under increasing pressure to provide more material help and to enter 
the war as soon as possible. The two leaders began a working rela- 
tionship that developed into a close friendship based on a unity of 
purpose —to defeat totalitarianism—and helped by regular wartime 
meetings and intimate correspondence. Soon after Winston 
Churchill became the British leader—and with the nations of Europe 
falling under the German blitzkrieg —Roosevelt agreed to the de- 
stroyers-for-bases deal. 

In the 1940 presidential election, Roosevelt had to play a balanc- 
ing act between looking prepared for war and insisting he was not 
about to intervene in Europe. Under pressure from his Republican 
opponent, Wendell Wilkie, Roosevelt was forced to pledge that he 
would not send “American boys into any foreign wars” but also pro- 
vided more military aid to Britain and the Allies through the intro- 
duction of the Lend-L ease bill. In his State of the Union address in 
January 1941, Roosevelt outlined the Four Freedoms required for 
the world to be secure. This speech, intended to persuade Congress to 
pass Lend-Lease, signaled that the United States would become the 
“arsenal of democracy.” The bond between Roosevelt and Churchill 
increased when the two had their first face-to-face meeting at Argen- 
tia Bay, off Newfoundland, when they agreed on the purposes of the 
war and issued the Atlantic C harter. 

Despite agreeing on common principles, Roosevelt was deter- 
mined to only take a united country to war. The surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese proved an act of aggression that pro- 
vided the prerequisite of national unity. Roosevelt asked Congress to 
declare war, speaking of 7 December 1941 as a “day of infamy.” 
Once the United States had entered the war against Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, Roosevelt was determined to create a cooperative work- 
ing relationship with the British government. Toward the end of the 
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war, Roosevelt’s anticolonialist views meant that he clashed with 
Churchill at the Tehran and Yalta conferences over Allied war strat- 
egy and also over the shape of the postwar world. Roosevelt was de- 
termined that the European powers should agree to wind down their 
empires; he proposed an internationally supervised trusteeship 
scheme for the French colonies in Indochina to smooth the transition 
toward full independence, and encouraged Churchill to liberate the 
peoples of India and Burma and allow them to be part of a British 
Commonwealth. Churchill was much more agreeable to Roosevelt’s 
concept of a United Nations controlled by the four great powers— 
China, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States—com- 
monly known as the Four Policemen. 

When Roosevelt died on 12 April 1945 from a sudden cerebral 
hemorrhage, Churchill cabled Eleanor Roosevelt expressing his dis- 
tress at losing a cherished friendship and spoke in the House of Com- 
mons about the country’s greatest friend. 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE “TEDDY” (1858-1919). As U.S. Re- 
publican president between 1901 and 1909, Theodore Roosevelt 
helped cement the “rapprochement” in Anglo—American relations. 
Roosevelt recognized that an Anglo-American alliance would free 
his country to pursue its other external interests and would provide a 
counterweight to growing militarism in Germany. Influenced by 
Anglo-Saxonist ideas, and understanding that Great Britain and 
America were tied by a common language, extensive trade links, and 
a belief in democratic government, Roosevelt was determined as part 
of his foreign policy to cultivate an alliance with Britain. One of the 
ways this was achieved was through personal relationships between 
the Anglo-American elite, not least of which was Roosevelt’s own 
close friendship with British diplomat Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 

In 1904 Roosevelt issued the Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. With many Latin American nations in debt to European 
banks, Roosevelt feared intervention by the European powers. In or- 
der to prevent this, the amendment to the Monroe Doctrine asserted 
the right of the United States to intervene in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, acting as an international police power, to stabilize their 
economies. Great Britain did not challenge this assertion and, recog- 
nizing their decreasing influence in the region, also allowed the 
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United States to have sole control of the Panama Canal in 1901. 
Britain and America also reached agreement over the Alaskan 
boundary dispute. Despite the Anglo-American “great rapproche- 
ment,” Roosevelt’s views on British imperialism remained largely 
critical, regardless of the United States’ emerging “sphere of influ- 
ence” in Latin America and the Caribbean. See also HAY- 
PAUNCEFOTE TREATY; SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


RUMSFELD, DONALD (1932- ). An experienced businessman and 
Republican politician, Donald Rumsfeld served as secretary of de- 
fense on two occasions. At 43 years old, he was the youngest ever 
secretary of defense when he was appointed on 20 November 1975 
by President Gerald Ford. When he took the role again in Novem- 
ber 2001 he was the oldest person to be appointed to the office at 74 
years old. His experience and blunt-talking manner meant that he 
threatened to cause rifts in the Anglo-American relationship at criti- 
cal junctures. In the lead-up to the war in Iraq, as Prime Minister 
Tony Blair attempted to get a second resolution in the United Na- 
tions, Rumsfeld announced in public that if necessary the United 
States would go it alone. Rumsfeld had been told by the British de- 
fense secretary, Geoff Hoon, that Blair might not be able to get sup- 
port from the House of Commons for the involvement of British 
troops in Iraq without a second resolution authorizing war. Rums- 
feld’s public statement embarrassed Blair. Like Dick Cheney, Rums- 
feld lost patience with Blair’s attempts at maintaining an interna- 
tional coalition on Iraq. Rumsfeld also grew impatient with British 
criticism of the use of Guantanamo Bay. Rumsfeld resigned from 
his position on 18 December 2006 after receiving criticism from sev- 
eral U.S. military generals over his strategy in the Iraq War. 


RUSK, DEAN (1909-1994). Former president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Dean Rusk served under Democratic presidents J ohn F. 
K ennedy and Lyndon Baines J ohnson as secretary of state for over 
eight years (1961-1969). As a Rhodes scholar in the 1930s, Rusk 
studied at Oxford University in Britain and was involved in debates 
over how to deal with the threat from Adolf Hitler’s Germany. He ob- 
served the isolationist sentiment in Great Britain and the subsequent 
war with Germany, and learned the lesson that aggression had to be 
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met with firm action. Rusk was considered a “hawk” in foreign pol- 
icy terms, believing in taking firm military action to contain commu- 
nism. Despite his personal links to Britain, he often took a hard line 
in dealing with the British governments. During his time in the State 
Department, the United States became embroiled in the Vietnam 
War, and Britain’s lack of military involvement in the conflict was a 
disappointment to Rusk, who believed the British flag in Vietnam 
would have been of great symbolic significance in the propaganda 
battle. He told journalist L ouis Heren, “All we needed was a regi- 
ment. The Black Watch would have done.” He was also dismayed at 
the British announcement in January 1968 to withdraw its troops 
from E ast of Suez. 


RUSSIA. Great Britain and the United States reacted with similar out- 
rage at the news of the Bolshevik Revolution in October 1917. Both 
countries were alarmed at Vladimir Lenin’s call for the destruction of 
the capitalist system and were angered by his pronouncement that 
World War I had been caused by rivalries between imperialist and 
capitalist nations. Lenin’s decision to withdraw Russia from the war 
and make an alternative peace, in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, fueled 
Anglo—American alarm. Washington and London broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia and sent troops to help the Whites (oppo- 
nents of the communists who favored a return to monarchical gov- 
ernment) defeat the communists. Despite this intervention, the 
communists survived the civil war and British and American troops 
left Russia in 1920. 

Despite America’s nonrecognition of the Soviet government, hu- 
manitarian aid was provided to the victims of the 1921-1923 famine 
in Russia. In Britain, when the Labour Party formed its first govern- 
ment in 1924, it established diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. In 1919, the United States experienced extreme anticommu- 
nism in the form of the so-called Red Scare, and it took until 16 No- 
vember 1933 before President Franklin D. Roosevelt was willing to 
recognize the Soviet Union. During the interwar period, Roosevelt, 
like the British, hoped to establish peaceful accommodation with the 
Soviet Union, not least because of its increasing military power; de- 
spite several missions to Moscow, relations failed to improve and 
reached their lowest point in August 1939 when the Soviets signed 
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the Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact (a nonaggression treaty) with Nazi 
Germany after the British refused an alliance with Moscow against 
Germany. Not until the German invasion of Soviet Union in June 
1941 did the United States and Great Britain find common cause with 
Moscow, and President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill offered support and assistance to the Soviet leader, Joseph 
Stalin. 

With the entry of the United States into World War II in Decem- 
ber 1941, the Anglo-American allies joined the Soviet Union in the 
“Grand Alliance” against Germany, Italy, and Japan. Stalin disagreed 
with Churchill and Roosevelt on the timing of a second front that 
would help relieve his country from German attack and the issue was 
raised at the first meeting of allies in November 1943 at the Tehran 
Conference. By the time of the next conference at Yalta in February 
1945, the second front had been opened with the D-Day landings, 
and all of the Big Three leaders were looking forward to the postwar 
world. By this stage, President Roosevelt was keeping some distance 
between himself and Churchill, in an attempt to create a close rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. By the time of the final wartime con- 
ference at Potsdam, the U‘S. attitude toward Russia had veered to- 
ward Britain’s, which had grown increasingly suspicious of Soviet 
intentions in Europe and the Far East. With the Harry S. Truman ad- 
ministration’s decision to use the atomic bomb to end the war with 
Japan, relations between the wartime allies began to deteriorate. 

By the end of World War II, the Soviet Union had suffered an es- 
timated 20 million dead and incalculable damage to its towns, cities, 
and infrastructure. The Red Army occupied much of Eastern and 
Central Europe and was determined that these areas provide a buffer 
zone from any future attack and a sphere of influence it could con- 
trol. The British government pressed Washington to take a harder line 
with the Russians, and out of office, Churchill publicly declared this 
sentiment in his famous iron curtain speech in March 1946 in which 
he urged an Anglo—American alliance to resist the threat from Soviet 
expansionism and the spread of communism. By 1947, with the 
British withdrawal from Greece and Turkey, and the public an- 
nouncement of the Truman Doctrine, the United States declared its 
intention to fight a battle to contain communism. Britain and Amer- 
ica led the alliance against global communism and the formation of 
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the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1949, which 
was responded to by the Soviet Union with its military alliance, the 
Warsaw Pact, formed in 1955. 

Despite the Cold War, and unlike the United States, Britain main- 
tained some trading links with the Soviet Union. However, succes- 
sive British governments remained committed to the Cold War battle, 
although not experiencing the same degree of anticommunism that 
flourished in the Americas in the early 1950s, peaking during the 
years of McCarthyism (1950-1954). When Stalin died in 1953, 
Prime Minister Churchill wanted to test the new Soviet leadership 
and called for a summit of the major world powers. He had begun to 
believe that some form of peaceful coexistence with the Russians 
might be possible. Washington did not respond to Churchill’s pro- 
posal, fearing that the British might be drifting into appeasement. 
Britain continued to attempt to play the role of mediator between the 
two superpowers, not least of which during the Berlin crisis of 1958. 

Despite having shared goals in relation to the Soviet Union, Lon- 
don and Washington disagreed over strategy on occasion. Notably, in 
the mid-1980s as the new détente between the Soviet Union and the 
West appeared to be leading President Ronald Reagan to consider a 
nonnuclear future, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher became 
alarmed and reminded him of Britain and NATO’s stance on main- 
taining a nuclear deterrent. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, Anglo-American 
relations followed similar trajectories in relation to the new Russian 
Federation. Economic ties increased with Russia, and both London 
and Washington approved of the admittance of former Soviet allies 
and satellites into NATO in 1999 and 2004. In the aftermath of Sep- 
tember 11, Britain and America hoped for closer cooperation with 
Russia on security issues such as international terrorism and organ- 
ized crime. See also FULTON, MISSOURI, SPEECH. 


Re 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE. Held between 15 April and 26 


June 1945, the San Francisco conference was attended by represen- 
tatives of 50 nations, all of which had been at war with Germany. The 
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conference was assembled to determine the final structure and form 
of the United Nations organization, and the UN Charter was drafted 
and signed on 26 June. On 24 October, the charter was formally rat- 
ified at the first session of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in London. 


SANDYS, DUNCAN (1908-1987). Duncan Sandys was a British Con- 
servative politician and Winston Churchill’s son-in-law, having 
married the prime minister’s daughter, Diana, in 1935. Sandys was 
chairman of the European Movement’s international executive, 
minister of defense between 1957 and 1959, and minister for aviation 
between 1959 and 1960. In April 1957, Duncan Sandys issued a de- 
fense white paper to Parliament that was the culmination of strate- 
gizing on Britain’s long-term defense planning by the military chiefs 
of staff. The white paper switched the emphasis from conventional 
arms to nuclear deterrent, led to the end of national conscription, and 
resulted in the closure of aircraft manufacturers in Britain. The 
Sandys defense paper served notice on the United States that 
Britain’s financial situation would lead to hard decisions having to be 
taken due to the ongoing difficulties faced by the British economy. 
Most notably, Washington was faced with the possibility that Britain 
might end its global role, especially East of Suez. 


SARATOGA, BATTLE OF (1777). Famous for its decisive role in the 
American Revolution, American success at the battle of Saratoga 
prompted the involvement of France in the War of Independence 
against Great Britain. In an attempt to isolate New England, British 
troops led by General John Burgoyne moved south from Canada in 
the summer of 1777, planning to join forces led by General William 
Howe who had gained control of New York City, with the aim of con- 
trolling New York state. Unaware of General Burgoyne’s plans, 
Howe took his forces to attack Philadelphia and unwittingly left Bur- 
goyne to fight alone against American militias that had assembled 
throughout New England to block his way, and fighting took place in 
Saratoga County in September and October 1777. British forces 
struggled against the sharpshooters of the militias and were forced to 
surrender to American General Horatio Gates on 17 October 1777. 
Victory at Saratoga finally persuaded the French that America could 
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achieve victory over the British, and in 1778 France agreed to pro- 
vide military assistance to the United States in a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce. 


SCHWARZKOPF, NORMAN (1934- ). Known as “Stormin’ Nor- 
man,” U.S. Army General Norman Schwarzkopf is best known for 
being commander of the coalition forces during the Persian Gulf 
War of 1991. During the conflict, which was heavily televised, 
Schwarzkopf was a high-profile figure. He developed a good work- 
ing relationship with the leader of the British forces, Sir Peter dela 
Billiere. 


SEITZ, RAYMOND (1940- ). A career diplomat, Raymond Seitz 
served as American ambassador to Great Britain between 1990 and 
1994 during the presidencies of William J. Clinton and George W. 
Bush. Seitz later published his account of the transatlantic relation- 
ship, Over Here, and revealed that Clinton had laughed at having to 
be reminded to use the term “special relationship” during his meet- 
ing with Prime Minister John Major in 1993. Seitz opposed the 
granting of a visa to Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams. He chose to re- 
main in Great Britain after his time at the Court of St. James. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 2001. On Thursday, 11 September 2001, al-Qaeda 
terrorists flew hijacked aircraft into the World Trade Center Twin 
Towers in New York and the Pentagon building in Washington, D.C. 
An American Airlines plane, also hijacked as part of the same plot, 
crashed in fields in Pennsylvania. These surprise attacks had a major 
impact on international politics and Anglo-American relations. The 
attack on the World Trade Center resulted in nearly 3,000 victims, 67 
of whom were British. Prime Minister Tony Blair immediately 
pledged support for the United States in the face of the attack. He 
flew to Washington and New York to express sympathy and solidar- 
ity with the United States and also engaged in a diplomatic mission 
to ensure a coalition of nations united against al-Qaeda leader Osama 
bin Laden and his followers, primarily among European and Middle 
Eastern nations. Blair met with President G eorge W. Bush nine days 
after the attacks and spoke at St. Thomas Church in Manhattan dur- 
ing a memorial service for British victims. On 20 September 2001, 
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with Tony Blair in attendance, President Bush declared to the U'S. 
Congress that “America has no truer friend than Great Britain” in 
recognition of the reaction by Blair’s pledge to work “shoulder to 
shoulder” with the United States in the war against terrorism. On 13 
September, at the Changing of the Guard at Buckingham Palace, the 
band of the Coldstream Guards played the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
as a symbolic gesture of British support for the United States. As 
Washington began to take more security measures, notably in the Pa- 
triot Act, two months after the attack the British House of Commons 
passed the Anti-Terrorism, Crime and Security Act. Blair’s unswerv- 
ing support for the United States after the attacks meant that Britain 
was a key ally in Bush’s war on terror, noticeably in Afghanistan and 
later in Iraq. 


SHENANDOAH. Along with the Alabama, the Confederate ship the 
CSS Shenandoah was built in a British dockyard as a merchant ves- 
sel, and once in Confederate hands they were fitted out as fighting 
ships and engaged in commerce raids. These commerce raiders 
played havoc with Union shipping with the Shenandoah attacking the 
U.S. whaling fleet in the North Pacific. Its activities featured in the 
Alabama claims against Britain after the end of the American Civil 
War. 


SHULTZ, GEORGE P. (1920- ). A former academic and business- 
man, George Shultz served as American secretary of state under Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan during the period 1982 to 1989. Shultz ap- 
proved of the U.S. bombing of Libya in April 1986, although he did 
not believe Muammar al-Qaddafi’s residence should be attacked, and 
was appreciative of Great Britain’s support of its actions. In relation 
to the U.S. invasion of Grenada in 1983, Shultz expected Britain to 
support the Americans and was disappointed when Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher condemned American actions, feeling she was 
embarrassed by criticism in Britain that she was “Reagan’s poodle.” 
After leaving office, Shultz continued to serve as an informal adviser, 
noticeably to President George W. Bush, and Tony Blair visited him 
at his home in San Francisco in July 2006. 


SIMPSON, WALLIS (1895-1986). In 1933, Wallis Simpson, a mar- 


ried American woman and Edward, Prince of Wales, began a roman- 
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tic relationship. It is alleged that their relationship continued, largely 
without public scrutiny, until King George V died on 20 January 
1936 and the prince of Wales ascended to the throne as E dward VIII. 
Due to a fascination with the British monarchy, and also because Ed- 
ward was seen as a handsome, young, and fashionable prince who 
had visited New York in 1934, American newspapers were riveted by 
the affair. Britain was plunged into a constitutional crisis when it be- 
came clear that Mrs. Simpson was to divorce her husband and Ed- 
ward intended to marry her. As the king, Edward was supreme gov- 
ernor of the Church of England, and the church did not permit 
divorced people to remarry. Moreover, as a divorcée, Wallis was not 
viewed in a positive light by the British establishment, including the 
Conservative government, led by Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin. 
Although it was rumored in the press that Edward VIII believed his 
marriage to Wallis might help cement an Anglo—American alliance, 
he was forced to choose between his throne and the woman he loved. 
He chose Wallis and on 10 December his abdication notice was wit- 
nessed. Edward was made the Duke of Windsor by the new king, 
George VI, and Wallis became Duchess of Windsor after their mar- 
riage on 3 June 1937; they spent the rest of their lives in France. 


SKYBOLT CRISIS (1962). The Skybolt crisis of late 1962 was the 
most serious rift in Anglo-American relations since Suez. In March 
1960, President Dwight D. Eisenhower promised to supply Skybolt 
missiles to the British once developed. In the negotiated agreement, 
signed in June, the United States agreed to bear the full costs of de- 
velopment and the British would pay for just the missiles themselves 
when they became available. At that time, the British nuclear deter- 
rent was free-falling hydrogen bombs delivered by V-bombers, and 
the Royal Air Force was experiencing great difficulties in the devel- 
opment of its own medium-range ballistic missile, Blue Streak. Sky- 
bolt was an air-to-surface missile under development in the United 
States, and British acquisition would have extended the life of the V- 
bomber. With the cancellation of Blue Streak, the British placed all 
its missile plans in Skybolt. In November 1962, U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara decided to cancel Skybolt as a cost-effec- 
tiveness measure. An Anglo—American crisis ensued as the British 
claimed the United States had not given them advance warning of the 
decision. Moreover, the British felt Washington did not appear to 
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understand the political repercussions of the cancellation for the gov- 
ernment of Harold Macmillan, which was already facing numerous 
domestic crises, and suspected the administration of John F. 
Kennedy was using the cancellation as a means to encourage the 
British to commit more conventional forces to North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). At a meeting in London between Mc- 
Namara and British Secretary of Defence Peter Thorneycroft on 11 
December, McNamara informed the British of his decision and the 
technical and financial reasons behind it (in its five tests the missile 
had experienced failure to fire and ignite) and tensions heightened, 
despite an offer by the United States to allow the British to continue 
to develop Skybolt if they so wished. 

Prime Minister Macmillan met President Kennedy at Nassau in 
the Bahamas between 19 and 21 December determined to persuade 
the Americans to live up to the promise made in March 1960 that the 
British be allowed to buy Polaris missiles in the future and that these 
would be “independent” of the United States. To many in the US. 
State Department and the Pentagon, this was the opposite of what 
they wished for from the meeting, instead hoping that Britain would 
divest itself of an independent nuclear force and instead consider en- 
gaging in a mixed-manned multilateral force (MLF) including 
France and Germany. The British delegation achieved most of its ob- 
jectives at the meeting at Nassau between 18 and 21 December; most 
importantly, the United States agreed to provide Polaris missiles as a 
substitute for Skybolt. Kennedy was perplexed at how the British had 
managed to get all they required at Nassau and subsequently asked 
Richard Neustadt to carry out a private postmortem. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION (SEATO). This 
collective security agreement was signed in Manila in September 
1954. Its signatories were Australia, Great Britain, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, and the United States. 
When the United States first mooted the idea in March 1954, Britain 
had been reluctant to agree to such an alliance because it did not want 
to jeopardize negotiations at the forthcoming Geneva Conference 
(April—July) and did not want to intensify East-West tensions in 
Southeast Asia. In a separate protocol, protection was extended to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, although Britain and France never 
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believed the Manila Treaty covered these countries. Consequently, al- 
though the United States considered its participation in SEATO a par- 
tial justification for its involvement in Vietnam, Britain did not. 
SEATO was phased out of existence in 1975. 


SOVIET UNION. See RUSSIA. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898). U.S. Secretary of State J ohn 
Hay described the Spanish-American War (April—-August 1898) as a 
“splendid little war.” British reaction to it was largely supportive of 
the United States and indicative of a period of rapprochement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. In April 1898, the administration of William McKinley went to 
war with Spain over that country’s treatment of the colony of Cuba. 
Many Cuban nationalists wanted independence from Spain, and in 
1896 Spain sent 150,000 troops to Cuba to try to quell guerrilla war- 
fare on the island. Not only did the United States consider the Span- 
ish to be brutal and oppressive in their handling of the Cubans, but 
they were also concerned about American investments on the island. 
Although most of Europe supported the Spanish cause, Great Britain 
declared its neutrality and made pro-American statements. This was 
a friendlier response than might have been expected as only a few 
years earlier the British government had indicated that it would sup- 
port Spain in its attempt to remain in control of Cuba. The British had 
feared that their trading interests in the Caribbean might be threat- 
ened if the United States gained influence there. Pro-American sym- 
pathy was rife in British newspapers and on hearing the news of the 
American declaration of war on 29 April 1898, the British public 
decked buildings in London in red, white, and blue streamers. The 
United States defeated the Spanish and granted formal independence 
to Cuba, although with significant restrictions placed on it under the 
Platt agreement. It also took control of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippines. See also GREAT RAPPROCHEMENT. 


SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP. The term “special relationship” is often 
used to describe Anglo-American relations since World War II. The 
origins of the term remain disputed, but it was used in public for the 
first time by Winston Churchill during his “Sinews of Peace” 
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speech in Fulton, Missouri, in 1946. Churchill hoped to maintain the 
close relationship established by Great Britain and the United States 
during World War II. The British prime minister believed that shared 
values and language and similar worldwide responsibilities would 
ensure Anglo-American unity in the postwar world. Although the 
term has continued to be used to describe the ties between Britain and 
the United States, including intelligence and nuclear cooperation, it 
has more resonance in Great Britain than the United States and is 
used by critics and supporters. 


STAMP ACT (1765). In an attempt to raise money to pay for British 
troops in America, including the building of an army garrison, the 
British Parliament passed the Stamp Act, introduced by George 
Grenville, on 22 March 1765. The Stamp Act raised revenue by tax- 
ing all legal and commercial documents, newspapers, playing cards, 
and other printed papers. Violators of the act were to be tried in the 
Vice-Admiralty Courts. The British felt they had little choice but to 
introduce this fund-raising tax as the colonial governments had not 
worked together to provide funds to support the expenses of the 
British troops. This act marked a shift in British policy toward Amer- 
ica as it challenged colonial authority by imposing a direct, internal 
tax. Believing this was another example of taxation without repre- 
sentation, opposition to the act was immediate and the level of re- 
sistance surprised the British. Crowds in the cities, notably in Boston, 
began rioting. Known as the Sons of Liberty, the rioters attacked the 
tax collectors and their homes and offices. A more formal response 
came in the form of the Stamp Act Congress, convened in October 
1765 to plan an official opposition to the British act. The congress at- 
tempted to find a compromise between acquiescence and rebellion, 
and focused on the issue of taxation only by consent and the right of 
colonists to trial by jury. 

Despite the congress’s petition for the repeal of the stamp tax, vi- 
olent rebellion and public demonstrations continued to grow as the 
British prepared to enforce the act after November 1, 1765. Between 
7 October and 24 October 1765, nine of the British colonies sent 27 
delegates to the Stamp Act Congress in New York City and issued the 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances, which announced that the 
colonies were united in their opposition to the British. Opposition 
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also extended to a boycott of British goods—nonimportation agree- 
ments —among merchants. The organization and involvement in the 
various forms of political rebellion against the introduction of the 
Stamp Act encouraged a sense of American identity and as such was 
a major step toward the American Revolution. After much debate in 
the British Parliament, the act was repealed on 17 March 1966. The 
debate indicated, however, that the British did not accept the validity 
of the Stamp Act Congress’s claims but instead repealed the act as a 
matter of economic expediency as British merchants began to protest 
against the nonimportation agreements. Attempting to reassert its au- 
thority in the American colonies, the British Parliament passed the 
Declaratory Act asserting British power to pass and enforce laws in 
America. See also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” In September 1814, during the War 
of 1812, after burning much of Washington, D.C., the British attacked 
Baltimore; their successful repulsion by Americans provided the in- 
spiration for Francis Scott Key’s “Star-Spangled Banner,” which be- 
came the national anthem of the United States in March 1931. 


STAR WARS. The Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), popularly known 
as “Star Wars,” was a controversial research project announced by 
President Ronald Reagan on 23 March 1983. Hoping to utilize the 
latest laser technology in space, scientists had persuaded the presi- 
dent that it might be possible to shield the United States from a nu- 
clear missile attack by using satellites to detect the launch of enemy 
missiles and then destroy them. In Great Britain and most of the rest 
of Europe, SDI sparked fears that Reagan might consider a limited 
nuclear war on the European continent and the nuclear balance of 
power— mutually assured destruction (MAD)—would be disturbed. 
Nevertheless, British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher publicly 
endorsed SDI research on the grounds that it might prevent a Soviet 
missile attack. Behind the scenes, she expressed concern that if tested 
SDI would break existing arms control treaties, including the 1968 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. Visiting Reagan in December 
1984, Thatcher persuaded Reagan to issue a joint statement ac- 
knowledging SDI would be included in any discussions on arms con- 
trol, and in 1985 Britain joined in the SDI project. After the dismantling 
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of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, the U.S. Congress 
cancelled the SDI program in 1993 after billions of dollars had been 
spent on its research, although research into similar but differently 
named space-based defense projects continued. Reagan and Thatcher 
both believed SDI had made the Russians realize that they could not 
afford to continue to compete with the United States in the arms race 
and thus contributed to the defeat of the Soviet Union in the Cold 
War. See also NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE. 


STERLING AREA. By the late 19th century, sterling was the most ac- 
ceptable currency in the world, based largely on Great Britain’s dom- 
inance in international trade. Countries with trading and cultural ties 
to Britain—often members of the British Empire or later the British 
Commonwealth—using sterling or pegging their currencies to the 
pound sterling were part of the sterling area or sterling zone. These 
countries often held a high proportion of their foreign reserves in 
sterling. The sterling area and imperial preference were viewed by 
the United States as a form of protectionism. In 1941, the United 
States demanded that, in return for L end-L ease, Britain pledge itself 
to abandon its imperial preference and sterling area systems. 


STEWART, MICHAEL (1906-1990). During his first period as 
British foreign secretary (1965-1966), Michael Stewart was involved 
in attempts by the government of Harold Wilson to influence the ad- 
ministration of Lyndon B. J ohnson on Vietnam. Stewart was in 
Washington when news of the American use of gas in Vietnam be- 
came headline news around the world in March 1965. Responding to 
the wishes of Prime Minister Wilson, in a prearranged meeting with 
President Johnson, Stewart berated the Americans for losing the 
moral high ground by using gas. Despite Johnson’s defense of the use 
of gas, Stewart repeated British concern at the use of such methods 
in a speech to the National Press Club in Washington. This incident 
soured Johnson’s view of Stewart and the Wilson government. Stew- 
art served as foreign secretary under Wilson for a second time from 
1968 to 1970 during the transition from the Johnson to the Nixon ad- 
ministration. Stewart apparently offended President Richard Nixon 
during talks. Nixon thought Stewart had adopted a patronizing tone 
and British Ambassador John Freeman was told of this complaint by 
Henry Kissinger. 
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STIMSON, HENRY (1867-1950). A Republican lawyer and states- 
man, Henry Stimson was American secretary of war prior to World 
War I (1911-1913) and served in the same position during World 
War II (1940-1945). In the interwar years, he served as secretary of 
state (1929-1933) and in that position was head of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the London Naval Conference in 1930 and 1931. He is most 
famous, however, for his proclamation of the so-called Stimson Doc- 
trine in January 1932. In September 1931, Japanese forces invaded 
Manchuria and when fighting spread to the Chinese port of Shanghai, 
Great Britain and the United States had the option of intervening to 
preserve Chinese integrity under the Nine-Power Treaty that had 
been signed in Washington in 1922. Neither President Herbert 
Hoover nor Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald was willing to in- 
tervene militarily or implement strong economic sanctions against 
Japan. This led Stimson to issue a note on 7 January to China and 
Japan outlining the principle of nonrecognition of situations brought 
about by violations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928. In other 
words, the United States refused to accept territorial changes brought 
about by force. Although the British were consulted, they viewed the 
Stimson Doctrine as a moral protest that carried no weight. Two days 
later the British government issued a statement that did not endorse 
the Stimson Doctrine, instead referring to the commitment to the 
Open Door policy for Manchuria and preferring to support a League 
of Nations resolution. As secretary of war under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s leadership, Stimson worked closely with the British 
on Allied war strategy. Stimson challenged Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill by insisting on a legal war trial for Nazi 
leaders at the end of the war. 


STRAW, JACK (1946- ). British Labour MP for Blackburn, Jack 
Straw’s most important political office was foreign secretary between 
2001 and 2006. Serving under Prime Minister Tony Blair, Jack 
Straw was head of the Foreign Office during the September 11 at- 
tacks and coordinated the British response to the event and the sub- 
sequent Anglo-American military interventions in Afghanistan and 
Iraq, including helping to draft related United Nations Security 
Council resolutions. Straw developed a close working relationship 
with Colin Powell and his successor, C ondoleezza Rice. In public, 
Straw backed the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq in March 2003, although 
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press speculation suggested he had expressed doubts about the wis- 
dom of British involvement to Prime Minister Tony Blair. Straw de- 
veloped a close working relationship with Rice, visiting her in her 
home town of Birmingham, Alabama, in October 2005. The follow- 
ing year Rice visited Straw in his constituency of Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, where the secretary of state faced protests against the Bush 
administration’s Iraq policy. It was rumored in the press that Straw 
was removed from the Foreign Office on the request of the adminis- 
tration of George W. Bush because he made public comments ruling 
out military action against Iran. 


SUEZ CRISIS. The Suez crisis (October 1956—March 1957) caused a 
major breach in postwar Anglo—American relations, contributed to 
the resignation of British Prime Minister Anthony Eden, and signi- 
fied the end of Great Britain’s role as one of the world’s major pow- 
ers. The crisis began when Egyptian leader President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal on 26 July 1956. The canal’s 
shares were owned mainly by Britain and France but Nasser felt 
forced to nationalize it after the United States and Britain pulled out 
of a deal to help finance the building of the Aswan dam on the Nile. 
Britain’s response to the nationalization was predicated on two major 
concerns, neither of which the administration of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower fully appreciated. Firstly, the British government felt that 
Egyptian control of the Suez Canal threatened to damage its trading 
and supply routes, especially the security of its oil supplies. Sec- 
ondly, the Suez Canal had great symbolic significance for the British 
as the gateway to the Indian Ocean. Eden therefore viewed Nasser’s 
actions as damaging to the British economy but also felt the Egypt- 
ian was a dictator who should not appeased. 

Between August and October, London attempted to find a diplo- 
matic solution to the crisis including an offer to Nasser, which he de- 
clined, of Egyptian representation on the Suez Canal Company 
board and a percentage of its profits. Eden and his foreign secretary, 
Selwyn Lloyd, discussed the situation with U.S. Secretary of State 
J ohn Foster Dulles. Initially, it appeared that the United States un- 
derstood that Britain and Israel might resort to force. With no nego- 
tiated agreement in sight, on 14 October 1956 Eden held secret talks 
with French officials to discuss a military incursion to recover use of 
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the canal. The result of this meeting was a plan that allowed Israel 
to invade Egypt as an excuse for British and French forces to inter- 
vene between two warring nations and thus seize the canal. On 29 
October Israeli forces invaded Egypt and took the Sinai Peninsula. 
British and French airborne forces landed around Port Said on 5 No- 
vember. By acting without the United States, Britain was attempting 
to show that it could act independently of Washington in defense of 
its own interests. 

Coming close to the 1956 U.S. presidential election, President 
Eisenhower was furious that two of his major allies had not consulted 
with him prior to taking action and jeopardizing his stand as a peace 
candidate. In addition, Suez coincided with the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary, and Eisenhower thought British and Israeli action in the 
Middle East might damage the West’s reputation at a time when com- 
munism should have been tarnished. Eisenhower demanded Britain 
and France withdraw their forces and, using financial pressures, se- 
cured this quickly; on 6 November Britain accepted a cease-fire. 
America’s ability to end the British military incursion, and Eden’s 
consequent humiliation, meant that Suez proved a watershed for 
British power and influence throughout the world. 


SUGAR ACT (1764). Officially known as the American Revenue Act, 
the Sugar Act as it became known was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment on 5 April 1764. The act modified the 1733 Sugar and Molasses 
Act, reducing the level of taxation on the import of non-British sugar 
into the American colonies from six pence per gallon to three pence. 
However, Lord Grenville, First Lord of the Treasury, was convinced 
that the new act should raise revenue to help offset the cost of the 
Seven Years’ War and thus was clear that the act would be strictly en- 
forced to deal with the rich trade in smuggling, and also ruled that 
the import of other goods should also be taxed, including wine, cof- 
fee, silk, and cloth. When the provisions of the act were enforced, the 
economy of New England suffered, and rebellion began. Cries of “no 
taxation without representation” began to be heard as the colonists 
protested against taxation by a distant parliament in Great Britain 
aimed at raising revenue. The act was passed at the same time as the 
Currency Act, which prohibited the American colonies from printing 
their own paper currency, and the colonists’ unease at the passage of 
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these two acts was part of the backdrop to the revolt against the 
Stamp Act passed in 1765. See also WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


T= 
TEA ACT (1773). See BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


TEHRAN CONFERENCE (1943). The first wartime meeting of the 
“Big Three” leaders—Winston Churchill, Joseph Stalin, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, representing the three Allied powers of Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and United States—took place in Novem- 
ber 1943 in Iran. The major purpose of the Tehran Conference was 
to discuss the opening of a second front in Western Europe, some- 
thing Stalin had requested since June 1941. The conference was a 
turning point in Anglo-American relations because prior to this time 
Britain had been considered the dominant partner in the relationship. 
By this stage, however, the United States’ superior military and eco- 
nomic strength had begun to tell. Although Great Britain still had 
more troops at war in Europe than the Americans, these forces were 
increasingly dependent on the flow of U.S. war supplies under the 
terms of L end-L ease. 

Consequently, Washington was determined to hold Churchill to a 
commitment made in August 1943 to invade France during the fol- 
lowing summer. In addition, having witnessed Russia’s abilities in 
standing up to Germany’s invasion of the Soviet Union, and recog- 
nizing that he would have to deal with Stalin in the postwar world, 
Roosevelt was keen to establish a closer relationship with the Soviet 
leader by demonstrating his independence from the British. Conse- 
quently Roosevelt refused to meet Churchill in private before and 
during the conference and sided with Stalin during disagreements, 
principally by outvoting Churchill on the invasion of France, which 
became the overriding military priority. At the conference it was 
agreed that British and American troops would be sent over to West- 
ern Europe in the spring of 1944 and the Normandy invasion, “Oper- 
ation Overlord,” would begin during May 1944; it was also agreed 
that an American supreme Allied commander be appointed. Roo- 
sevelt and Churchill also made other concessions to Stalin, including 
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allowing him to establish puppet governments in East Europe. See D- 
DAY LANDINGS. 


THATCHER, MARGARET (1925- ). On 4 May 1979, Margaret 
Thatcher was elected the first woman British prime minister with a 
parliamentary majority of 44. She stayed in office until 1990. As a 
right-wing Conservative politician, Thatcher’s political philosophy 
had long been to reverse socialism. She wanted less state interven- 
tion, a reduction in taxation levels, less public ownership and expen- 
diture, more individual power, more competition, and more private 
ownership. She was keen to revitalize Anglo-American relations as 
she believed strongly that Europe needed the United States to main- 
tain its security in the face of Soviet communism. Thatcher was able 
to establish a good working relationship with President Jimmy 
Carter, having a successful visit to Washington in December 1979 
when she secured agreement on a U.S. deal to supply a new Trident 
system, the C-4 missile, for the British submarine fleet. Although 
supporting U.S. condemnation of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, Thatcher would not agree to a British boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics in 1980. 

Her plans for a stronger Anglo-American partnership were 
boosted enormously by the election of Ronald Reagan in November 
1980. Thatcher developed a close working relationship with the new 
Republican president over the course of his two terms in office 
(1981-1989). Sharing similar ideologies—both believed in the bene- 
fits of a free-market economy—the two struck up a transatlantic 
friendship unparalleled since the Churchill—Roosevelt years. The 
prime minister was the first foreign head of state to visit the Reagan 
White House in 1981 and the last one in 1988. The two politicians 
already knew one another and from the first official visit it was clear 
that the two leaders were compatible socially and in agreement over 
a number of key international issues, not least of which was their 
hard-line attitude to Soviet communism. When the Falklands War 
broke out in April 1982, Thatcher was to find, however, that Reagan 
still operated from a position of U.S. national interest. Although Rea- 
gan did eventually side with the British, there was a tense period of 
indecision. The limits of British influence were also demonstrated the 
following year when in October 1983 Thatcher objected to the U.S. 
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invasion of Grenada, a former British colony, but the invasion went 
ahead anyway. 

Thatcher’s support of the Americans often led to controversy in 
Britain, notably during the Westland affair when her government’s 
decision to purchase American helicopters rather than consider the 
prospect of buying European ones led to the resignation of her de- 
fense secretary, Michael Heseltine, and in 1986 when she decided to 
allow U.S. aircraft to refuel in Britain en route to the bombing of 
Libya. 

Reagan’s determination to defeat Soviet communism and his 
provocative rhetoric in the early 1980s, including references to the 
possibility of a tactical nuclear war confined to Europe, worried 
many in Europe. In Britain, as the decision to station cruise missiles 
on British soil and buy Trident missiles was announced, the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND) was revived and British 
public opinion polls showed concern about the closeness of the An- 
glo—American defense relationship. Reagan’s announcement of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDD in March 1983 was a sensitive do- 
mestic matter for Thatcher. In public, she greeted the news of “Star 
Wars” positively, arguing it was necessary in case of Soviet attack, 
but in private she was able to persuade Reagan to allow British inter- 
ests to be taken into account and in December 1984 issued a joint 
statement on SDI that recognized it must fall within discussions 
about arms control. The following year Britain became an official 
partner in the SDI project. 

In the final months of her premiership, Thatcher backed the ad- 
ministration of George H. W. Bush in its response to the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait. Her appreciation of, and friendship with, Ronald 
Reagan continued after she was forced from office in November 
1990 and she flew to Washington to attend his funeral in 2004, de- 
spite being frail after suffering a stroke. See also GREENHAM 
COMMON; GULF WAR. 


THOMPSON, SIR ROBERT (1916-1992). An experienced military 
adviser, having been in charge of Malayan defense during the 
Malayan emergency, Sir Robert Thompson led the British Advisory 
Mission (BRIAM) to Vietnam. At the request of the United States, 
the British government agreed to send a five-man police advisory 
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force to South Vietnam (BRIAM) to help with the counterinsurgency 
battle. President J ohn F. Kennedy and President Lyndon J ohnson 
were interested in the lessons Thompson had learned in Malaya and 
how the rural village programs might be adapted to Vietnam. Thomp- 
son’s ideas influenced the establishment of the “strategic hamlets” 
program but he soon became frustrated with the lack of unified lead- 
ership in Vietnam and came to believe the United States had made a 
crucial mistake in beginning the bombing campaign Rolling Thunder. 
See also VIETNAM WAR. 


THOR MISSILE. During a meeting with Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan in Bermuda on 22 March 1957, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower agreed to station 60 intermediate-range Thor missiles in 
Great Britain under dual control as a stopgap until the British devel- 
oped their own medium-range missile, the Blue Streak. The Thor 
rocket could be fitted with nuclear warheads and was capable of trav- 
eling 1,500 miles. By stationing the Thor missiles on British soil, the 
United States could reach the Soviet Union with its nuclear war- 
heads. Launching of the missiles would be a joint decision, but con- 
trol of the nuclear weapons resided with the United States. See also 
AMERICAN BASES IN BRITAIN. 


THORNEYCROFT, PETER (1909-1994). Conservative Party MP 
and British defense secretary (1962-1964) during the Skybolt crisis, 
Thorneycroft had a strained relationship with his American opposite 
number, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, and was outraged 
when McNamara flew to London on 11 December to inform him of 
the cancellation of the missile. 


TOWNSHEND ACTS (1767). After the intense opposition to the di- 
rect taxation introduced by the British in the Stamp Act of 1765, and 
following the subsequent repeal of the act in 1767, Charles Town- 
shend, British chancellor of the exchequer, introduced the revenue 
bill that was passed by the British Parliament on 2 July 1867 that 
placed indirect (external) import taxes on items such as glass, paint, 
paper, and tea entering the American colonies. The taxes were aimed 
at raising revenue to pay for British troops in the American colonies, 
and more specifically, to pay the salaries of colonial officials. These 
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custom duties proved extremely unpopular among the American 
colonists with repeated charges of “no taxation without representation” 
being heard. As with the Stamp Act, rebellion against the Townshend 
Duties included a nonimportation movement, violence against customs 
officials, and a move toward illegal smuggling of goods to avoid the 
taxation. The boycott of British goods placed sufficient economic pres- 
sure on the British that on 5 March 1770 Parliament repealed the du- 
ties on all goods except tea. The tax on the import of tea remained in 
place as a symbolic demonstration of Parliament’s right to tax the 
American colonies and became the focus of political rebellion during 
the Boston Tea Party of 1773. See WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


TRADE. Facilitated by a common language, as early as the 18th cen- 
tury, transatlantic trade proved vital to the economies of Great Britain 
and America and became a key component of Anglo—American rela- 
tions. In the 18th century, trade across the Atlantic represented a form 
of proto-globalization, with prices of key commodities, such as 
wheat, in both countries influencing each other. After the American 
Revolution, the economic relationship between Great Britain and its 
former colony proved increasingly important to both nations. The 
United States needed continuing British direct investment to facili- 
tate its growth, including the purchase of land, but it also benefited 
from financial support in the form of the purchase of bonds and 
stocks, particularly needed for the development of its infrastructure, 
including the railroads. In the aftermath of the War of 1812, 
Anglo—American trade continued to grow steadily, reaching a boom 
period in the 1830s, with Britain receiving large amounts of Ameri- 
can cotton and tobacco, and exporting manufactured goods to the 
United States. By the mid-19th century, Britain was also importing 
huge quantities of foodstuffs from America, particularly grain for 
bread and alcohol, with the repeal of British Corn Laws in 1846 al- 
lowing for further expansion of trade. Merchant banking facilitated 
this growing trade, notably the House of Brown, and later through 
Barings Bank. Between 1820 and 1860, the United States was ex- 
porting nearly half of its goods to Britain. After 1895, U.S. engineer- 
ing products also began to flood the British domestic market as 
American manufacturing developed. By 1914, American overseas in- 
vestment in Britain had also increased markedly, with over 140 
American companies operating in Britain. 
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Despite the growth in transatlantic trade throughout the 19th century 
and into the 20th century, Anglo-American trading agreements were 
difficult to reach, not least because of related maritime and territorial 
disputes. Although London encouraged Washington to adopt free trade, 
political parties in the United States were suspicious of the “British sys- 
tem”; out of a desire to protect growing American industries, they re- 
mained committed to protectionist policies, such as tariffs, although 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points called for equality of 
trade and the removal of economic barriers, where possible. By the 
1930s, when Britain and America witnessed severe economic depres- 
sions, Anglo-American relations witnessed increased rivalry over trade 
as both sides erected trade barriers to protect their own industries. 
Britain abandoned its traditional free-trade policy and imposed a gen- 
eral tariff, and Washington was particularly critical of Britain’s imple- 
mentation of its system of imperial preference. A growing trend to- 
ward the liberalization of trade was signaled, however, by the 
Anglo-American TradeAgreement of 1938 that allowed for a reduc- 
tion in tariff levels. As the United States emerged from World War II as 
the world’s economic superpower, Washington joined Britain in com- 
mitting to reducing barriers to trade by signing the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Despite the Europeanization of British 
trade after its entry into the European Economic C ommunity in 1973 
(later the European Union), the United States remained Britain’s largest 
export market. In 2006, the United States still received £53.4 billion of 
British goods, while the United States exported $45.4 billion of goods 
to Britain. See also BROWN BROTHERS. 


TRANSATLANTIC DECLARATION (1990). Issued on 22 Novem- 
ber 1990, and negotiated by Secretary of State James Baker, the 
Transatlantic Declaration was an attempt to formalize relations be- 
tween the United States and the European Union (EU) by establish- 
ing common goals and agreeing to hold regular summit meetings. In 
the lead-up to the declaration, British Prime Minster Margaret 
Thatcher was concerned by President G eorge H. W. Bush’s enthu- 
siasm for European integration, including monetary union. The for- 
malization of regular meetings between the U.S. president and EU 
leaders was eventually built upon in 1995 when President Bill Clin- 
ton signed the New Transatlantic Agenda. See also EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
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TRENT AFFAIR. In November 1861, the Trent affair was the first ma- 
jor diplomatic incident during the American Civil War and almost 
resulted in war between the United States and Great Britain. The doc- 
trine of the freedom of the seas was brought into question when on 8 
November the Union frigate USS San J acinto, under the command of 
Captain Charles Wilkes, stopped and seized the neutral British mail 
steamer Trent on the high seas near the Bahamas. Wilkes had heard 
that the Trent was carrying two Confederate commissioners, James 
Murray Mason and John Slidell, on their way to Britain and France 
on diplomatic missions to persuade those countries to support the 
South in the war. The arrest and imprisonment of the two Southern- 
ers in Boston made Wilkes a hero in the North, but the incident led to 
a serious breach in relations between the United States and Britain 
and even threatened to break out into war. The incident occurred as 
Britain was on the verge of diplomatically recognizing the Confeder- 
acy, and the British asked for the surrender of the prisoners and an 
immediate apology. Both demands were acceded to after several 
weeks of tension. 


TRIDENT MISSILE. By the late 1970s, the submarine-launched Po- 
laris missile was up for renewal in Great Britain. In July 1980, Pres- 
ident Jimmy Carter agreed with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher that Britain would purchase 100 Trident I (C-4) missiles at 
a cost of just over £1 billion. As with the Polaris deal, Britain would 
pay only 5 percent of the total research and development costs. These 
favorable financial terms to Britain reflected the ongoing strong An- 
glo—American defense ties. When Ronald Reagan became president, 
Thatcher asked the United States if Britain could purchase the more 
powerful Trident II (D-5). This was agreed and Britain was privileged 
to gain access to American technology at a low cost, although Britain 
had to agree that the Trident missiles be assigned to North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) (unless Britain’s national interests 
were threatened). In March 2003, the government of Tony Blair 
gained the support of the House of Commons for its plans to renew 
its nuclear-submarine technology to carry the Trident missiles until 
the middle of the 21st century. 


TRIPARTITE DECLARATION (1950). Great Britain, France, and 
the United States signed the Tripartite Declaration on 25 May 1950 
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in an attempt to deal with the issue of arms sales to Israel and the 
Arab states in the Middle East. In 1948 and 1949, sections of the U.S. 
Congress—notably the Jewish lobby—were alarmed at British sales 
of arms to Egypt. Britain was honoring commitments to Egypt made 
under the Anglo—Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and in response to the first 
Arab-Israeli War, during which Israeli forces shot down five Royal 
Air Force planes. In order to avoid an arms race in the Middle East, 
the U.S. State Department developed a plan under which Britain, 
France, and the United States acknowledged that Israel and the Arab 
states required a certain level of arms for self-defense purposes. All 
requests for arms would be considered under the principle of the Tri- 
partite Declaration as it became known. 


TROLLOPE, FRANCES (1780-1863). Frances Trollope was a 
British writer and mother of British author Anthony Trollope. She be- 
came an unpopular figure in the United States after she commented 
critically on Americans and their way of life. In 1827, she had gone 
to live in America to improve the family’s fortunes but proved un- 
successful in her attempt to do so as the department store she set up 
in Cincinnati failed. She returned to England after almost four years 
and published a chronological account of her travels entitled D omes- 
tic Manners of the Americans (1832). In the book, Trollope portrayed 
Americans in a poor light, condemning their hypocrisy in rejoicing in 
liberty but maintaining a slave system and abusing the native popu- 
lation. She also condemned the lack of social classes, the evangelical 
revivals of the time, and the crude manners of Americans. Her views 
caused outrage in elite circles on both sides of the Atlantic but the 
book became a best seller. 


TRUMAN DOCTRINE (1947). On 21 February 1947, the British For- 
eign Office sent a note to Washington giving notice to the adminis- 
tration of Harry S. Truman that it could no longer afford to provide 
British aid to Greece and Turkey and would end it on 31 March 1947. 
The importance of preventing Soviet influence in these countries was 
also stressed and a request was made that the United States take over 
supporting the anticommunist forces there. The timing of this deci- 
sion came as a surprise to the U.S. State Department but it was un- 
derstood that, in the aftermath of World War II, the government of 
Clement Attlee was faced with massive reconstruction costs and an 
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ailing economy. On 12 March 1947, President Truman addressed 
Congress to persuade its members to appropriate funds to take over 
from the British in Greece. The wording of his speech indicated that 
this decision was far more significant as it announced to the world 
that the United States would fight the battle to contain communism 
around the globe. Congress agreed to provide $400 million in imme- 
diate aid to Turkey and Greece. See also COLD WAR. 


TRUMAN, HARRY S. (1894-1972). On 12 April 1945, Vice President 
Harry S. Truman was thrust into highest office on the sudden death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1948, he was elected president in his 
own right and stayed in office until early 1953. Coming to power as 
the war in Europe was coming to end, Truman inherited a close but 
increasingly difficult Anglo-American relationship as Roosevelt had 
begun to distance himself from Winston Churchill as he prepared 
for the postwar world. The British prime minister was pleased that 
Truman did not implement all of Roosevelt’s plans, noticeably his an- 
ticolonialist ones, choosing not to follow FDR’s trusteeship scheme. 
Before losing the general election in May 1945, Churchill had begun 
to warn Truman about the dangers posed by the Soviet Union. By the 
time of the Potsdam C onference, the president was more inclined to 
agree with his assessment. President Truman was not entirely sym- 
pathetic to the British and on some issues was much more hard line 
than this predecessor. He presided over the abrupt ending of Lend- 
Lease and did not prevent Congress from passing the McMahon 
Act, which effectively ended Anglo-American nuclear cooperation. 
As the Cold War developed, Britain put pressure on Truman not to 
return the United States to its prewar position of isolation. Although 
the United States had committed itself to the United Nations in 1945 
and supported European reconstruction through the Marshall Plan 
in 1947, the government of Clement Atlee believed it was essential 
to European security to guarantee U.S. military support in the form 
of a collective alliance. In the aftermath of the Berlin blockade, the 
United States agreed to abandon isolationism by joining the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Truman’s views on Palestine led to some disagreement with the At- 
tlee government in the years leading up to the end of the British man- 
date in 1948, as the president made clear his sympathies lay with the 
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Jews. Truman came to value Anglo-American cooperation during the 
Korean War. See also TRUMAN DOCTRINE; WORLD WAR II. 


TWAIN, MARK (1835-1910). Famous around the world, American 
author and humorist Mark Twain (real name Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens) was important in encouraging the rapprochement in An- 
glo—American relations that emerged at the end of the 19th century. 
Famous on both sides of the Atlantic for novels such Tom Sawyer 
(1876) and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1884), he visited 
England on three separate occasions, first in 1872, then between 1873 
and 1874, and finally in 1899. In 1872, he arrived in England deter- 
mined to gain British copyright for his travel book Roughing It 
(1872) and to gather material for a satire on the English. His positive 
impressions of the English—acknowledging his enjoyment of Eng- 
lish company and English dining to his wife and expressing the view 
that he would rather live in England than America—meant that the 
satire was never written, although he did base his novel A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court (1889) in England. When Twain 
visited Great Britain in 1899 he was féted as a great author and was 
proud to acknowledge British support for the United States during the 
Spanish-American War. However, Twain became critical of the 
U.S. occupation of the Philippines that followed the war; he became 
an anti-imperialist campaigner and the vice president of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Imperialist League between 1901 and 1910, and criticized 
British imperialist activity in Africa. In December 1900, he met a 
young Winston Churchill at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York and 
exchanged views on the recent Anglo- Boer War. In 1907, Twain re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate from Oxford University. 
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UK-USA MUTUAL DEFENSE AGREEMENT (1958). On 3 July 
1958, after Great Britain had exploded its first hydrogen bomb, the 
United Kingdom and United States signed a secret bilateral treaty in 
Washington allowing for nuclear cooperation and the sharing of clas- 
sified nuclear information with the aim of improving each party’s 
“atomic weapon design, development, and fabrication capability.” 
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Under the 1958 Agreement for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes, the United States and United 
Kingdom have shared nuclear technology and transferred materials 
and missiles between one another. Under the agreement, military per- 
sonnel have been stationed and visited research laboratories on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The agreement has been regarded as a corner- 
stone of the “special relationship,” as it has allowed Britain to main- 
tain its nuclear status, and despite criticism about its legality (in the 
light of the 1968 Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty) remains in 
place, although it was amended in June 2004 without debate in the 
British Parliament. It is currently under scrutiny in Britain due to the 
need to replace the Trident missile. See also ATOMIC BOMB. 


UKUSA AGREEMENT. In 1947 or 1948, a secret agreement was 
made that tied together the signals intelligence organizations of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, and the United States. 
Although this agreement remains classified, it is argued that unlike 
the earlier BRUSA Agreement (1943), the commitment to share sig- 
nals intelligence contained within it is not a reciprocal one. Great 
Britain, along with the other Commonwealth parties to the agree- 
ment, is committed to providing the United States with intelligence; 
the United States is not under a similar obligation. It is alleged 
that the English-speaking members of the UKUSA intelligence 
community—the National Security Agency (NSA) in the United 
States and the Government Communications Headquarters (GCHQ) 
in the United Kingdom—are assigned particular parts of the globe to 
monitor. In addition to intelligence sharing, the agreement also pro- 
vides for the sharing of personnel, cooperation on code words, and 
the development of compatible intelligence systems. 


UNITED NATIONS. During World War II, the Allied leaders— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin— 
acknowledged that after the conflict was over the world would need 
a more effective international organization to replace the discredited 
L eague of Nations. Prior to US. entry into the war, President Roo- 
sevelt had begun to plan for the postwar world, most notably with the 
Atlantic Charter of 1941. The term “United Nations” was used by 
Roosevelt to describe the Allied countries fighting the Axis powers 
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(Japan, Germany, and Italy) and appeared in the United Nations De- 
claration, which was signed on | January 1942 by 26 nations. The 
United States continued to take the lead in establishing the aims, 
structure, and organization of the United Nations (UN), although dis- 
cussions with its other wartime allies—Britain, China, and the So- 
viet Union—ultimately shaped its final form. Major progress was 
made at the Dumbarton Oaks C onference in 1944 and at the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945 when it was agreed that the UN would 
be dominated by the five major allied powers, which would become 
permanent members of the Security Council: China, France, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. 

Prime Minister Churchill had serious concerns about President 
Roosevelt’s views on colonialism and refused any suggestion that a 
special conference be convened to discuss territorial trusteeship and 
dependent areas. Roosevelt’s successor, President Harry S. Truman, 
did not pursue the issue and the final UN Charter, which was agreed 
at the San Francisco C onference on 26 June 1945, did not address 
independence from colonial rule. The United Nations officially came 
into existence on 24 October 1945, when the charter had been ratified 
by the major powers and a majority of the signatories. 

In the years since then, Britain and America have had varying de- 
grees of commitment to the principles of the UN. In general, although 
the United States had consistently been the leading financial contrib- 
utor to the UN (although reneging on its payments for many years), 
it has often been wary of multilateral action as a solution to interna- 
tional problems. Britain, on the other hand, has been more devoted to 
working through the UN where possible. The two nations have, how- 
ever, often worked together within the UN but not always. One of the 
first major issues at the UN followed an Anglo-American Commit- 
tee of Inquiry into the problem of Jewish immigration and settlement 
in the aftermath of World War II. Washington and London disagreed 
on the issue and on 2 April 1947 Britain referred the ethnic and po- 
litical differences over Palestine to the UN. Britain and America con- 
tinued to take separate positions on Palestine and when the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly voted on a resolution recommending the partition of 
Palestine into the Jewish state of Israel and Arab Palestine, the United 
States voted for it while London abstained, making it clear that it was 
unwilling to police a partitioned Palestine and would withdraw its 
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forces when its mandate ended in May 1948. Two years later, in June 
1950, Britain and America worked together closely when the UN 
faced its most serious test since its formation, when North Korea in- 
vaded South Korea. On the day of the attack, the UN Security Coun- 
cil voted unanimously to condemn the invasion and called for an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities. When this did not happen, the 
Security Council authorized military action, under its flag, to repel 
North Korean forces. While the Korean War proved the UN could 
provide a legal pretext for collective armed action, the dominant for- 
eign policy issue of the 1960s—the Vietnam War —was much more 
contentious in the UN and, as it was largely viewed as a civil war, this 
was not the key forum for debate on the issue. Washington did ap- 
preciate British diplomacy at the UN during the 1960s, notably dur- 
ing the Arab-Israeli War of 1967, when its representative, Lord 
Caradon, was able to steer Resolution 242 through the UN on 22 No- 
vember 1967 that called for “the withdrawal of Israel’s armed forces 
from territories occupied in the recent conflict.” Washington had ear- 
lier put forward a draft resolution that Britain did not support, as 
Britain felt the Arabs would see it as pro-Israeli and consequently 
found a choice of words that proved acceptable to all parties. This 
level of cooperation at the UN was not repeated during the Arab-Is- 
raeli War of 1973, when Britain refused to back a proposed Ameri- 
can resolution calling for a cease-fire and a withdrawal by Arab 
forces from territory they had held previously. During the Persian 
Gulf crisis of 1990, Britain and America again worked together in the 
UN to ensure international action to dispel Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 
On the day of the invasion, 2 August 1990, the UN Security Council 
condemned Iraqi action and demanded an immediate withdrawal 
(Resolution 660). On 6 August 1990, Britain and America supported 
UN Resolution 661 on implementing trade sanctions against Iraq 
and Kuwait. Thatcher and Bush disagreed over the necessity of seek- 
ing additional resolutions to enforce Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 
On this occasion, Britain was not convinced that a specific resolution 
was required to take action, arguing that Kuwait could organize a 
military response to its invasion under the self-defense principle of 
Article 51 of the UN Charter. Nevertheless, Britain supported Reso- 
lution 678 on 29 November 1990 authorizing member states to take 
“all necessary means” to implement Resolution 660. Anglo—Ameri- 
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can cooperation in the UN proved crucial in the lead-up to the Iraq 
War. The British ambassador at the UN, Jeremy Greenstock, 
worked with the U.S. ambassador to the UN, John D. Negroponte, to 
draft Resolution 1441 after intense negotiations with France and Rus- 
sia. The resolution, which was passed unanimously by the UN Secu- 
rity Council, demanded that weapons inspectors be readmitted into 
Iraq and compliance with previous resolutions on weapons of mass 
destruction (WMDs). As this resolution did not contain a “a trigger 
for war” should Iraq not cooperate (referring instead to “serious con- 
sequences”’), the British, along with other members of the Security 
Council, felt a second resolution explicitly authorizing the use of 
force against Iraq was necessary. Although the United States was less 
convinced of the need for such a resolution, it worked with London 
to try to secure its passage. Only when it became clear that the pro- 
posed resolution would not gain the required votes in the Security 
Council did Britain and American withdraw it, instead opting for a 
coalition force organized by the United States. See also GULF WAR. 
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VANCE, CYRUS. (1917- ). Having worked together previously on 
Rhodesia, beginning in August 1992 former U.S. secretary of state 
Cyrus Vance and former British foreign secretary Lord Owen col- 
laborated over a peace initiative on Bosnia. It was hoped that Vance’s 
experience and reputation might engender greater U.S. interest in 
events in the Balkans. The resulting Vance—Owen plan did not re- 
ceive the response in Washington that was hoped for, largely due to 
the forthcoming presidential election. Vance and Owen continued in 
their attempts to negotiate peace in Bosnia in 1993. 


VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY CRISIS (1895-1896). In 1895, a 50- 
year boundary dispute between the colony of British Guiana and 
Venezuela erupted into a diplomatic crisis that threatened to deterio- 
rate into war between Great Britain and the United States. The 
boundary in question lay in dense jungle and only became of impor- 
tance with the discovery of gold and other mineral deposits in the late 
1850s and the subsequent movement of British settlers into the area. 
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After many failed attempts to negotiate the boundary and having bro- 
ken diplomatic relations with the British in 1887, the Venezuelan 
government in Caracas asked Washington to intervene, using an 
American lobbyist, William L. Scruggs, to make its case. Scruggs 
tapped into American fears that the British had imperial ambitions in 
Latin America. In 1895, the administration of Grover Cleveland 
agreed to get involved, asking the British to submit the boundary dis- 
pute to arbitration. Initially, the British ignored the U.S. request, be- 
lieving it was none of their business. This prompted the United States 
to invoke the Monroe Doctrine more aggressively in a note from 
Secretary of State Richard Olney. Olney asserted American hege- 
mony over the Western hemisphere and its right to intervene in the 
Venezuelan affair. When the premise of Olney’s note was again re- 
buffed by British Prime Minister Lord Salisbury, the Cleveland ad- 
ministration sent a message to Congress on 17 December 1895 de- 
nouncing the British refusal to accept arbitration and making it clear 
that the United States would “resist by any means within its power” 
Britain’s seizure of Venezuelan territory. The president’s firm stance 
was applauded by the American press and public. Within weeks Lord 
Salisbury had agreed to international arbitration to settle the bound- 
ary dispute, partly because Britain was becoming more concerned 
about serious threats to its empire coming from France and Germany 
and the emergent crisis with the Boers in Africa. By November 1896, 
the crisis was over when an international commission agreed with 
most of Britain’s claims. The Venezuelan crisis was a significant 
turning point in Anglo—American relations, as Britain was forced to 
acknowledge American power in the Western hemisphere. See AN- 
GLO-BOER WAR. 


VERSAILLES, TREATY OF (1783). Signed on 3 September 1783, 
the Treaty of Versailles (also known as the Treaty of Paris) ended the 
War of Independence (1775-1783). Great Britain acknowledged the 
independence of the United States (the 13 colonies were recognized 
as free and sovereign states) and fixed the boundaries of the United 
States up to the Great Lakes in the north and the Mississippi in the 
south. The treaty was considered favorable to the United States and a 
major achievement for the American negotiators, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and John Jay. The British, represented by David 
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Harley, secured access to the Mississippi River and the treaty recom- 
mended that the states return confiscated Loyalist property. The 
treaty was ratified by the American Continental Congress on 14 Jan- 
uary 1784 and by the British Parliament on 9 April 1784. 


VERSAILLES, TREATY OF (1919). Signed on 28 June 1919, the 
Treaty of Versailles was the peace settlement after the end of World 
War I. The Paris Peace Conference opened on 18 January 1919 
with all the major powers in attendance. Signing the treaty under 
protest, Germany was forced to acknowledge its war guilt and agree 
to pay reparations, its colonies were placed under L eague of Nation 
mandates, and severe limitations were placed on the size of the Ger- 
man army and navy. There were also several provisions that dealt 
with territories, including the return of Alsace—Lorraine to the 
French. The treaty also contained the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, which President Woodrow Wilson had pushed for and Prime 
Minister David L loyd-G eorge had supported. The U.S. Congress re- 
fused to ratify the Versailles Treaty. 


VIETNAM WAR. From 1954 onward, Great Britain and the United 
States were at odds over Vietnam. At the end of World War II, 
British troops had helped to retake Indochina for the French and with 
American trade and colonial interests in the region, continued to take 
an active interest in events there. Prime Minister Winston C hurchill 
refused President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s proposal to provide joint 
Anglo—American military support for the beleaguered French at Dien 
Bien Phu in 1954. Seeking allied participation in the war, the admin- 
istration of J ohn F. Kennedy approached Great Britain but was only 
provided with diplomatic support and a small police advisory mis- 
sion, headed by Sir Robert Thompson. As U.S. involvement in- 
creased, Britain came under increasing pressure to consider a troop 
involvement. During his first summit meeting with President Lyndon 
Johnson at the White House in December 1964, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson refused a request to provide a token British troop de- 
ployment to Vietnam, on the grounds that Britain was already over- 
stretched militarily (having over 50,000 troops in M alaysia) and, as 
cochair of the 1954 Geneva Conference, wanted to remain as im- 
partial as possible in order to help broker peace. Additionally, as a 
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Labour prime minister, Wilson was aware of the unpopularity of 
the U.S. war in Vietnam within the country and his own party. Wil- 
son backed the Americans in public, although dissociating Britain 
from the U.S. bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong on 28 June 1966. 
In private, British diplomats and members of the Wilson govern- 
ment had serious doubts that the United States could win the war 
and found U.S. military tactics immoral, particularly the use of gas 
and napalm. Wilson made several attempts to negotiate peace in 
Vietnam. 


-W- 


WANAMAKER, SAM (1919-1993). In the era of McCarthyism many 
Americans became political emigrants and left the United States. The 
movie industry saw actors, directors, and producers leave the coun- 
try. Sam Wanamaker decided to remain in England in 1952, where he 
was filming Mr. Denning Moves North, when he heard he had been 
blacklisted by the House Un-American Activities Committee 
(HUAC) because of his left-wing beliefs. Born in Chicago, Wana- 
maker became an actor, director, and producer after serving in the 
U.S. Army during World War II, working in theater and film. Set- 
tling in England and continuing a successful career in film and the- 
ater, he was the visionary force behind the New Globe Theatre, rais- 
ing millions of dollars to build an exact replica of William 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre. Wanamaker died in 1993, four years 
before the official opening of the New Globe. 


WAR BRIDES. One of the unintended consequences of American en- 
try into World War II was the GI war bride. By June 1944, there 
were 1,650,000 American servicemen stationed in the United King- 
dom. In Britain, because of the higher pay, access to consumer goods, 
and their sexual encounters with British women, the GIs were ac- 
cused of being “overpaid, oversexed, and over here.” Although the 
U.S. government was unconcerned at their troops’ sexual liaisons 
with the locals, they were worried that serious relationships might 
distract the GIs and even affect their willingness to fight. In 1942, the 
American War Department issued a circular preventing military per- 
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sonnel overseas from marrying without the approval of their com- 
manding officer and requiring at least two months’ notice. Moreover, 
GI wives did not have an automatic right to become American citi- 
zens. Despite these provisions, in the final year of the war, as the D- 
Day landings approached and German defeat seemed to be increas- 
ingly likely, the number of GI marriages in Britain increased 
noticeably. 

At the end of war the British and American authorities discussed 
how to deal with the GI brides. The British Foreign Office felt that 
the matter was an American one and in December 1945 Congress 
passed the War Brides Act, allowing the spouses and children of U:S. 
citizens serving in World War II to enter the United States without un- 
dergoing many of the usual immigration procedures. Consequently, 
the first “war bride ship,” SS Argentina, left Southampton on 26 Jan- 
uary 1946 and arrived in New York on 4 February carrying 452 war 
brides, 173 children, and one war groom. It was followed by several 
others over the next five months, bringing approximately 70,000 
British war brides, most of them young women, to join their hus- 
bands in America. Many of the war brides experienced difficulties in 
settling into their new home country and a significant percentage 
ended in divorce, but most endured and proved another Anglo—Amer- 
ican link. 


WAR OF 1812 (1812-1815). The War of 1812 was a by-product of the 
Napoleonic Wars and was fought between the United States and 
Great Britain beginning on 18 June 1812 with a U'S. declaration of 
war and ending in February 1815, although a peace treaty (the Treaty 
of Ghent) was signed in late 1814. The United States went to war 
over Britain’s repeated violation of its sovereignty (including the 
seizure of U.S. ships on the high seas and the impressment of Amer- 
ican sailors) and a desire to drive the British out of Canada and thus 
expand its own territory. U.S. troops expected to march into Canada 
while Britain was preoccupied fighting Napoleon in Europe. Instead, 
the war resulted in a military stalemate and, despite a numerical su- 
periority, American troops failed to drive the British out of Canada, 
partly as a result of Native Americans fighting on Britain’s side. The 
war is remembered partly because British troops reached Washing- 
ton, D.C., and set fire to the White H ouse. 
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WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (1775-1783). The American War of In- 
dependence resulted in the separation of the 13 British colonies from 
the mother country, Great Britain, and the formation of the United 
States of America. The origins of the war lay in the grievances held 
by the American colonists over the way in which they were governed. 
There were, however, a number of events that triggered war between 
the colonists and British that came under the rule of George III. Fol- 
lowing the costly French and Indian wars, Prime Minister George 
Grenville attempted to help repay the British national debt by en- 
forcing the Navigation Acts and introducing the Sugar Act in 1764 
and the Stamp Act in 1765. Although used to the British Parliament 
regulating trade, colonists in America distinguished between that 
and attempts to raise revenue through the Grenville Act, and protests 
emerged based on cries of “no taxation without representation.” 
Moreover, the implementation of direct taxation on the colonists 
threatened their sense of self-governance. The faraway Parliament in 
Britain was faced with growing rebellion by colonists, noticeably by 
merchants, who began to institute nonimportation bans on British 
goods. The Stamp Act was repealed but the British Parliament intro- 
duced external taxation through the Townshend Acts in 1767, only 
to find these also enraged the colonists and was forced to repeal these 
in 1770, except for the duty on tea. 

Opposition to British rule grew as Committees of Correspondence 
were established throughout the colonies to coordinate action against 
the British, with information largely exchanged through letters. Re- 
sentment against the stationing of British troops in the American 
colonies was fueled by the Boston M assacre of 1770 and the contin- 
uing anger against British taxes resulted in the Boston Tea Party of 
1773. Despite harsh action in the form of the C oerciveActs of 1774, 
the British government found that the American colonists were in- 
creasingly inspired toward revolution by the works of Thomas Paine. 

War between Britain and America broke out in 1775 when fighting 
between them began at the battles of Lexington Green and Con- 
cord in April 1775. On 10 May 1775, the Second Continental Con- 
gress convened in Philadelphia and on 15 June George Washington 
was named commander in chief of the Continental Army. George II 
refused to acknowledge the colonies were in revolt until August 
1775. On 4 July 1776, the Declaration of Independence was 
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adopted and was signed four days later. The war became an interna- 
tional war in 1778 when France signed the Treaty of Alliance with the 
United States and in the following year Spain joined France as an 
ally. The involvement of France and Spain, along with the Dutch by 
1781, ensured British defeat. British forces surrendered at Yorktown 
on 19 October 1781 and the British prime minister, Lord North, re- 
signed on 20 March 1782. The War of Independence ended with the 
Treaty of Versailles signed on 3 September 1783 when Great Britain 
recognized American independence. On 17 September 1787, the U.S. 
Constitution was ratified. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732-1799). George Washington was 
one of the Founding Fathers of the United States and became its first 
president in 1789, serving in that capacity until 1797. An English 
American (tracing his ancestors to Washington in the northeast of 
England), George Washington had a distinguished military record, 
including fighting for king and country during the Seven Years’ War, 
and had been commander in chief of Virginian forces before resign- 
ing and becoming a member of the plantation elite and a local politi- 
cian. During his time as a member of the Virginia colonial assembly 
and as a justice, Washington became an advocate of the patriot cause 
and supported the nonimportation of British goods. Washington was 
sent as a delegate from Virginia to the First Continental Congress; on 
15 June 1775 at the Second Continental Congress in Philadelphia he 
was appointed general and commander in chief of the new Continen- 
tal Army. Despite struggling with poorly trained troops and inade- 
quate supplies, Washington managed to secure important victories 
over the British, most notably at Saratoga and Yorktown in 1781. 
Despite his republican ideology and his role in the War of Indepen- 
dence, Washington remained well respected in Britain and, as presi- 
dent, Washington presided over attempts to improve relations with 
the British, including sending John Jay to England in 1795 to negoti- 
ate over British interference with American ships and trade. The re- 
sulting J ay Treaty was successful in preventing a further war but was 
criticized for not securing neutrality for American shipping. 


WASHINGTON NAVAL CONFERENCE (1921-1922). In response 


to fears of an expensive naval arms race and the role this might play 
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in encouraging a second world war, representatives from Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Italy, and the United States met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to discuss limiting the size of each country’s navy. Lead- 
ing the American delegation was Secretary of State Charles Evans 
who proposed massive naval cuts, including a 10-year moratorium on 
the building of warships over 10,000 tons and the scrapping of com- 
missioned ships, in order to leave the principal powers (the United 
States, Britain, and Japan) at a ratio of 5-5-3. British Foreign Secre- 
tary Arthur Balfour’s main consideration at the conference was 
whether to accept naval parity in terms of tonnage with the United 
States. Ultimately the British recognized that a naval arms race 
would be crippling economically and that they would lose the race to 
the United States. Consequently the Washington Naval Treaty was 
signed on 6 February 1922. 


WASHINGTON, TREATY OF (1871). In the aftermath of the Amer- 
ican Civil War, the United States and Great Britain had two out- 
standing matters to deal with in order to improve relations between 
the two and avoid war: the Alabama claims and Canada. The United 
States harbored grievances against the British as they had appeared 
to favor the South during the Civil War by building warships, includ- 
ing the Alabama, which were allowed to leave British ports and were 
used by Confederate forces to destroy Northern merchant ships. 
Canada felt a similar resentment toward the United States due to the 
activities of the Fenian Brotherhood following the Civil War. The 
Fenians, largely composed of Irish American veterans of the 1848 up- 
rising in Ireland, launched armed raids into Canada between 1866 
and 1871 in the hope of encouraging the British government to grant 
independence to Ireland. The raids were unsuccessful but because 
successive American administrations had turned a blind eye to Fen- 
ian activity, Canada claimed compensation should be paid by the 
United States for the damage they caused. Under the Treaty of 
Washington signed in Washington, D.C., on 8 May 1871, the British 
government expressed regret and agreed to arbitration in Geneva, 
Switzerland, to settle the so-called Alabama claims. The following 
year Britain paid the U.S. $15.5 million in compensation for the Al- 
abama depredations. The treaty also dealt with cross-border issues 
between the United States and the newly formed dominion of 
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Canada. Although the prime minister of Canada, Sir John Macdon- 
ald, was one of five British commissioners during the discussions in 
Washington, the administration of Ulysses S. Grant refused to have 
the Fenian raids on the agenda. An agreement was reached, however, 
that allowed the United States access to Canadian fisheries for 12 
years, and the United States was permitted to navigate the St. 
Lawrence in exchange for Canadian access to Lake Michigan. See 
also BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT. 


WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY (1842). Treaty signed on 9 Au- 
gust 1842 between the United States, represented by Secretary of 
State Daniel Webster, and Great Britain, represented by Baron Ash- 
burton. The treaty resolved the Northeast boundary dispute (Maine 
and New Brunswick) over the location of the border between the 
United States and Canada that had led to the Aroostock War. Other 
clauses in the treaty provided for the extradition of criminals and co- 
operation in ending the slave trade from Africa. 


WEINBERGER, CASPAR (1917-2006). American secretary of de- 
fense between 1981 and 1987, Casper Weinberger was a staunch An- 
glophile. A lifelong admirer of Winston Churchill, Weinberger 
citied him as a significant influence from the time he entered the U'S. 
Army as a private in 1941. As secretary of defense he arranged for 
Great Britain to obtain the Trident II (D-5) missile system on very 
good terms. He, along with President Ronald Reagan, believed it 
important that Britain retain its independent nuclear deterrent, and 
the missile deal signaled the continuance of the Anglo-American nu- 
clear partnership. During the Falklands War of 1982, Weinberger 
immediately sided with the British. After the United States aban- 
doned its public neutrality, Weinberger provided the British forces 
with weapons, most notably over 200 Sidewinder air-to-air missiles, 
12 million gallons of aircraft fuel, military equipment, and the redi- 
rection of U.S. spy satellites to provide crucial intelligence. He also 
offered to send an American aircraft carrier, USS Eisenhower, if 
needed. Weinberger’s unequivocal and instant support for the British 
during the Falklands War was not forgotten. In 1988, Caspar Wein- 
berger was given an honorary knighthood for his assistance to Britain 
during the Falklands War and, despite having suffered two strokes, 
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80-year old Margaret Thatcher attended his funeral in Washington, 
D.C. See also TRIDENT MISSILE. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION (WEU). The Western European 
Union (WEU) was created after the modification of the 1948 Brus- 
sels Treaty on 23 October 1954 and signed in Paris. The WEU al- 
lowed for the involvement of the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) and Italy in the collective defense pact that had been formed 
in 1948. The Paris agreement also granted the FRG full sovereignty 
with its accession to the WEU and North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. The United States had proposed since 1950 that Germany be 
allowed to rearm and, after the failure of the European Defence 
Community (EDC), the Western European nations were able to 
agree that Germany’s involvement in the WEU had appropriate safe- 
guards on rearmament, limiting their maximum defense contribution 
to 12 divisions. The Paris agreements were welcomed by Washington 
as a move toward greater Western European unity. 


WESTLAND AFFAIR. In 1985, Britain’s only helicopter company, 
Westland, was on the verge of financial collapse. This led to a debate 
over the company’s future and when an American competitor, the 
multinational United Technologies (the owner of Sikorsky helicop- 
ters) bid to buy Westland, a European consortium (France, Italy, and 
Great Britain) also put forward a bid to challenge it. In 1986, Prime 
Minister M argaret Thatcher showed support for the American com- 
pany in preference to the European consortium, and the Westland 
board agreed to accept the Sikorsky offer. The European option had 
been favored by some within the British cabinet, including Defence 
Secretary Michael Heseltine, who campaigned publicly for the Euro- 
pean consortium and was forced to resign shortly after Thatcher an- 
nounced the decision. Thatcher’s decision further polarized the Eu- 
rope versus America debate in Britain and showed that the prime 
minister still favored the Anglo-American relationship. 


WHEELER, CHARLES (1923-2008). British journalist and broad- 
caster, Charles Wheeler became the BBC’s longest serving foreign 
correspondent, and one of its most respected; he was particularly well 
known in Great Britain for his coverage of American affairs. After 
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much of his early journalistic career was spent covering events in 
Eastern Europe, he arrived in the United States as the BBC’s Wash- 
ington correspondent in 1965 when he reported on the race riots and 
the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr., opposition to the Viet- 
nam War, and the Watergate scandal. He left Washington in 1973 but 
maintained an interest in American affairs that led him to produce a 
documentary series, Wheeler on America (1996), in which he sur- 
veyed social and political changes in the United States during the 
post war period. 


WHITE HOUSE. Symbol of the American presidency and the U.S. 
government, building of the White House began in 1792 and was oc- 
cupied by its first residents, President John Adams and his wife, Abi- 
gail Adams, in 1800. It remains the private residence of the president 
as well as a working public building. In August 1814, the White 
House survived a fire started by the British during the War of 1812. 
Having insufficient numbers to occupy Washington, D.C., under the 
instruction of British General Robert Ross, British troops attempted 
to destroy as much of the city as possible by burning its public build- 
ings. Hoping to achieve a psychological victory by burning the na- 
tion’s capitol, the British army systematically set fire to the U.S. 
Treasury Building, the House of Representatives and the Senate (in- 
cluding the Library of Congress), and the White House. President 
Madison and his cabinet had already fled the capital but the First 
Lady, Dolly Madison, only left the White House at the last minute, in 
the process rescuing many valuable artifacts, including a portrait of 
George Washington. It was reported that on entering the White 
House, the British troops found the dining hall ready for dinner and 
promptly helped themselves to food and wine before attempting to 
destroy the building. Contrary to popular belief, the White House did 
not receive its name after attempts to mask smoke damage, as evi- 
dence shows the name had already been used before the War of 1812. 


“WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” In response to the U.S. success in the 
Spanish-American War, British imperialist Rudyard Kipling wrote 
the poem “The White Man’s Burden” in 1899. Imperialists on both 
sides of the Atlantic took the poem as encouragement to colonize and 
to take on the “burden” of ruling for the benefits of the mother nation 
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and those under paternalistic rule. The poem fit in with the vision of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization that was prevalent at the turn of the cen- 
tury. See ANGLO-SAXONISM. 


WHITEFIELD, GEORGE (1714-1770). George Whitefield was an 
English evangelical preacher and one of the founders of Methodism, 
who traveled to America in 1738 and began to visit the colonies reg- 
ularly to deliver sermons to large crowds. Whitefield became a good 
friend of Benjamin Franklin. In September 1740, he arrived in New- 
port, Rhode Island, and began what historians have labeled “the first 
great awakening.” 


WILSON, CHARLESE. (1890-1961). Serving as American secretary 
of defense between 1953 and 1957, Charles Wilson was heavily in- 
volved in implementing President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s New 
Look defense strategy. In 1954, he defended the British from criti- 
cism after the government of Winston Churchill refused to join the 
United States in a plan to become militarily involved in the war in In- 
dochina. See also VIETNAM WAR. 


WILSON, HAROLD (1916-1995). Labour Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son came into 10 Downing Street in October 1964 speaking of a 
“close” rather than “special relationship” with the United States. Part 
of the reason for this redefinition of Anglo-American relations was 
Wilson’s recognition that President Charles de Gaulle of France could 
veto Britain’s application for entry to the European Economic Com- 
munity. Despite placing the Anglo-American alliance at the center of 
British foreign policy, Wilson’s first government (1964-1970) saw a 
cooling of relations between London and Washington because of three 
major problems: the Vietnam War, the pound sterling, and the with- 
drawal of British troops from East of Suez in 1968. Wilson’s working 
relationship with President Lyndon J ohnson was tested by his refusal 
to send British forces to the war in Vietnam. Although agreeing to sup- 
port the war diplomatically, Wilson argued he could not commit 
troops to the war in Southeast Asia because Britain was overstretched 
military, particularly because of its commitment to Malaysia. He also 
recognized that his slim majority in the House of Commons and the 
unpopularity of the Vietnam War in Britain meant that a troop com- 
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mitment could lead to the end of the Labour government. Moreover, 
Wilson believed Britain, as a Geneva Conference cochair, would 
jeopardize its ability to broker peace if it became a belligerent. Wilson 
engaged in several Vietnam peace initiatives, attempting to play the 
“honest broker,” including a Commonwealth peace initiative in June 
1965 and an attempt to establish a phased peace by working with So- 
viet Premier Alexei Kosygin in February 1967. Although Wilson was 
unable to establish a warm relationship with Johnson, largely because 
of Vietnam, he was able to gain U.S. support in a number of key ar- 
eas, notably support for the struggling pound sterling and a willing- 
ness to consider an Atlantic Nuclear Force (ANF) rather than a mul- 
tilateral force (MLF). Recognizing Britain’s economic difficulties, 
and much to the Johnson administration’s disappointment, Wilson was 
forced to announce on 16 January 1968 the withdrawal of British 
troop from East of Suez and acknowledge that Britain could no longer 
afford a worldwide military presence. 

When Richard Nixon became president in January 1969, Wilson 
and his government had concerns that U.S. foreign policy might fa- 
vor France over Britain. Wilson was pleased to find that he was able 
to get on well with the new president and was able to discuss his re- 
cent talks with Russian Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin. However, by 
1974 with the Watergate scandal at its height, Wilson determined to 
keep his distance from Nixon and in private asked the Foreign Office 
to put Nixon off visiting London in July 1974. Wilson was reelected 
prime minister in 1974 and resigned the office two years later on 
health grounds. 


WILSON, WOODROW (1856-1924). Noted for his independent and 
moral approach to foreign affairs, Woodrow Wilson was the Demo- 
cratic U.S. president from 1912 to 1920. Having kept the United 
States out of World War I since 1914, even after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, Wilson took the United States to war in April 1917 on the 
basis that U.S. naval vessels had been attacked by Germany but also 
on moral grounds: that the United States must make the world “safe 
for democracy” and the Great War must be a “war to end all war.” A 
liberal internationalist, Wilson did not agree with Britain’s war 
aims—which he suspected included expanding the British Empire — 
and did not join the Allies, instead keeping the United States as an 
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associate power. Wilson disagreed with British Prime Minister David 
Lloyd-G eorge on military strategy during the conflict and on the na- 
ture of the peace that should follow it. Prior to the war’s end, Wilson 
announced his Fourteen Points that should secure a lasting peace, 
including provisions for open diplomacy, free trade, national self-de- 
termination, and an international security organization, the L eague of 
Nations, to prevent future wars. Wilson was devastated by the recep- 
tion of the Fourteen Points received at the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919, when Lloyd-George and French leader Georges Clemenceau 
outmaneuvered him in the peace negotiations. The Versailles Treaty, 
signed on 28 June 1919, bore little resemblance to Wilson’s peace 
plan, apart from a commitment to the League of Nations. Instead, it 
assigned war guilt to Germany and extracted a commitment by Ger- 
many to pay heavy war reparation. Wilson’s disillusionment with the 
peace treaty was compounded by the U.S. Senate’s refusal to ratify 
U.S. entry into the League of Nations. A regular visitor to Great 
Britain, Wilson enjoyed cycling holidays in the Lake District. 


WINFIELD HOUSE. Winfield House in Regent’s Park, London, is the 
official residence of the U.S. ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
Set in 12 acres, Winfield House is a stately mansion that is close to 
the center of London and has been owned by the U.S. government 
since 1955. The home of American ambassadors in London has often 
been the site of diplomatic transactions and discussions, often in- 
volving visiting U.S. presidents. 


WINTHROP, J OHN (1588-1649). Born in Groton, Suffolk, in Eng- 
land, John Winthrop was a Puritan lawyer, persecuted for his reli- 
gious beliefs, who led a migration on the ship Arbella in 1630. In 
London, Winthrop had been elected the first governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony and embarked on the journey with the company 
charter in hand. The fleet of 11 ships—containing approximately 350 
colonists—led by the Arbella, arrived in Salem, Massachusetts, in 
June 1630 and the migrants later settled in Boston. Winthrop is most 
famous for a sermon he wrote onboard the Arbella. In “A Model of 
Christian Charity,” Winthrop called for the new community to be a 
model of Protestant Christianity, “as a city upon a hill” and acknowl- 
edged that “the eyes of all people are upon us.” 
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WOOLWORTHS. In 1879, Frank W. Woolworth established his first 
five-and-dime discount store in the United States. Becoming a major 
retail chain by the early 20th century, the main features of Wool- 
worths stores were the fixed prices and off-the-shelf availability of a 
range of goods from food to toys. Woolworths opened its first British 
store on 5 November 1909 in Liverpool, with an upper price limit of 
six pence. “Woolies,” as the store became known, was one of the first 
American chain stores to be successful in Great Britain, opening hun- 
dreds of stores and becoming a feature of most city high streets and 
shopping centers. 


WORLD WAR I (1914-1918). When war broke out in Europe in July 
1914 after Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia, triggering the al- 
liance system that led Great Britain to declare war against Germany 
on 4 August, the United States proclaimed its neutrality. The Triple 
Alliance (Central powers) of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy 
faced the Triple Entente (Allied powers) of Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia. For almost three years the administration of Woodrow Wilson 
kept the United States out of the war despite pressure from Britain to 
get involved. Over that period, however, several factors impeded 
strict neutrality on America’s part. Not only did ethnic groups in the 
United States take sides, but Anglo-American rapprochement at the 
turn of the century also meant that key members of the Wilson ad- 
ministration—including the president, his adviser Edward House, 
his secretary of state Robert Lansing, and U.S. Ambassador to Britain 
Walter Hines Page—were anti-German in sentiment and conse- 
quently veered toward supporting the Allied nations. Despite feeling 
moral outrage at British trench warfare and being critical of all em- 
pires, the president was well aware of the economic ties the United 
States had with Britain and felt that his own internationalist princi- 
ples of democracy, self-determination, and free trade stood more 
chance of acceptance if the British and Allied nations were not de- 
feated. By 1915, American neutrality favored the Allies, not least be- 
cause, although the United States continued to trade with all bel- 
ligerent nations, Britain benefited the most from this due to its 
dominance on the high seas. Britain was also tied to the United States 
financially, as the country began to receive American loans in Octo- 
ber 1915 from the House of Morgan and by the end of the war had 
borrowed $3.7 billion. 
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Determined not to enter the war, Wilson attempted to mediate the 
war and on 22 February 1916 the House—Grey memorandum was 
presented to the British government of Prime Minister Herbert 
Asquith. It argued that in the president’s opinion it was time to hold 
a conference to put an end to the war and suggested that the United 
States would probably enter the war against Germany should the Al- 
lies agree to the proposal but Germany refused. Troubled by the in- 
clusion of the word “probably” and feeling more could be gained by 
a military victory, the British did not respond. 

Although the United States argued that its neutrality ensured the 
freedom of seas, this was not accepted by either Germany or Britain, 
as both wished to strangle the other’s economy. U.S. vessels were 
soon subjected to search and seizure of war goods. Germany’s deci- 
sion to use U-boat submarine warfare against enemy and neutral 
ships (British merchant vessels flew neutral flags) resulted in the at- 
tack on the British liner Lusitania in May 1915, which killed 124 
Americans, and a later attack in March 1916 on a French steamer, the 
Sussex, killing 4 Americans and injuring 21 others. Both of these in- 
ternational incidents increased anti-German opinion in the United 
States but President Wilson took action to ensure German agreement 
not to attack merchant vessels without warning. At the same, 
Britain’s brutal crushing of the Easter Rising in Ireland damaged its 
moral reputation in the United States and Anglo-American relations 
soured still further when the impact of Britain’s blockade of Germany 
began to damage American commercial interests, not least because 
Britain began blacklisting companies suspected of trading with Ger- 
many. 

With the danger of the United States drifting into war with Britain, 
Wilson became more determined to find peace and pledged to treat 
all belligerents equally. This led to a Federal Reserve Board warning 
to American banks of the danger of trading in short-term bonds from 
belligerent nations. Great Britain’s increasing dependence on Ameri- 
can loans to help finance the war, including the selling of British 
Treasury bonds, meant that the British felt they were cornered into 
accepting American mediation to end the war. On 18 December 1916, 
Wilson sent identical notes to the warring nations asking them to state 
their peace terms fully and clearly in order to find common ground. 
Britain did not appreciate being treated in the same manner as the 
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Germans and did not take Wilson’s note, or his proposals for a new 
world order that included plans for a League of Nations, seriously 
and did not respond. 

Fortunately for Britain, whose financial situation became even 
more perilous, the discovery of the Zimmerman telegram in Janu- 
ary 1917 and Germany’s launching of unrestricted submarine warfare 
in early February 1917 led Washington to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the country. At Wilson’s request, the U.S. Congress de- 
clared war on the German empire on 6 April 1917, joining the Allied 
nations as an “associate power” rather than signing a treaty of al- 
liance. This meant that the United States was willing to cooperate 
with Britain but would retain the right to sign a peace treaty on its 
own terms. This decision reflected Wilson’s internationalist princi- 
ples and his understanding that the United States had differing aims 
from the Allies, based largely on making the world “safe for democ- 
racy” and reforming world politics rather than securing an empire. 

As far as the British were concerned, American forces were slow 
to mobilize for war. Between April and December 1917, only 
175,000 troops had reached Britain. The American “doughboys” as 
they became known, stopped briefly in Britain, before traveling to 
France. U.S. military involvement in World War | contributed 
greatly to the Allied victory, which was reached when Germany 
agreed to an armistice on 11 November 1918. The influx of Ameri- 
can men and materiél tipped the balance, not least because they 
boosted the morale of the Allies. During the fight at sea, Britain and 
the United States cooperated closely with a joint command under the 
control of a British admiral. There was less cohesion on land as the 
commander of the American Expeditionary Force (AEF), General 
John J. Pershing, determined he would not split U.S. units to be 
sent to the front line. By the time the final German offensive began 
in July 1918, there were 1.2 million American troops in France but 
few saw action until they launched the St. Mihiel offensive of 12 
September and took the lead role in Meuse—Argonne campaign that 
started on 26 September. 

America’s involvement in World War I marked the growing im- 
portance of the United States in world affairs, particularly in relation 
to Great Britain. Notably, the United States became a creditor nation 
for the first time. Moreover, Wilson had negotiated the armistice with 
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Germany and was determined to play a leading role in the subsequent 
peace talks. See also VERSAILLES, TREATY OF (1919). 


WORLD WAR II (1939-1945). World War II witnessed the flower- 
ing of the so-called special relationship between Great Britain and 
the United States. Britain declared war on Germany on 3 Septem- 
ber 1939 after Hitler ignored an ultimatum to withdraw its troops 
from Poland. The administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
watched as British and French attempts at appeasement had failed 
to check the territorial ambitions of Nazi Germany. Early in 1938, 
responding to the suggestion of Undersecretary of State Sumner 
Welles, President Roosevelt forwarded to Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain a proposal for a U.S. organized peace conference. 
Chamberlain preferred direct negotiations with Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini and did not respond positively enough or quickly enough 
for Roosevelt to develop the plan. Reflecting a desire not to be 
dragged into another war, an isolationist Congress passed a series 
of Neutrality Acts in 1935, 1936, and 1937. The acts prohibited the 
shipments of arms to belligerents, forbade loans to belligerents, and 
introduced the principle of Cash and Carry on purchase and ship- 
ment of all nonmilitary goods. 

When war broke out, the United States declared its official neu- 
trality though another Neutrality Act passed on 4 November 1939, al- 
though President Roosevelt acknowledged in a fireside chat the im- 
possibility of being neutral in thought. Opinion polls indicated that 
the public favored the Allies and agreed that the United States should 
aid Britain and France but still felt the president should keep the 
country out of war. This isolationist sentiment began to change when 
the “Phoney War” between Britain and Germany turned to actual 
fighting when Hitler invaded Finland, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
between March and May 1940. Roosevelt was pressured by the new 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill to aid the Allies, and the 
president began to argue that the best way to keep the United States 
out of the war was to become the “arsenal of democracy” and enable 
Britain to win by providing it with sufficient aid and weaponry. Roo- 
sevelt agreed to the destroyers-for-bases deal in August 1940 and in 
March 1941 Congress approved the L end-L ease Act that allowed the 
United States to lend weapons to the Allies rather than selling them. 
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Indicating Roosevelt’s growing interest in shaping the postwar 
world, in January 1941 Roosevelt outlined the Four Freedoms he 
felt every human being was entitled to as the basis for world peace. 
Determined to influence any peace settlement, the president met with 
Prime Minister Churchill for the first time at Placentia Bay in New- 
foundland in August 1941 to discuss the war and plans for the post- 
war world. The Atlantic Charter that emerged as a result of the 
meeting signaled a growing Anglo-American unity in the war against 
Germany and served to establish a personal relationship between the 
two leaders. It was events in Asia that finally forced the United States 
to enter the Second World War. The Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor on 7 December 1941 led President Roosevelt to ask Congress to 
declare war on Japan and four days later Germany and Italy declared 
war on the United States. 

As Allies in the war against totalitarianism, Churchill was deter- 
mined that Britain and America should focus on defeating Germany 
first and sailed to the United States on 12 December to ensure that 
Washington agreed. Despite Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt agreed that Ger- 
many represented the greater threat and the two leaders agreed to a 
unified military command under the Combined Chiefs of Staff with 
its headquarters in Washington, D.C., with a supreme commander in 
each theater of war. In Europe, General Dwight D. Eisenhower acted 
as supreme commander and oversaw the Normandy landings. Mili- 
tary cooperation was matched by intelligence cooperation, with 
Britain taking the lead in breaking the German Enigma code at 
Bletchley Park. Ultimately, intelligence sharing during World War II 
resulted in the UK USA Agreement. 

American entry into World War II also led to an influx of U.S. mil- 
itary personnel into Britain. Anglo-American cooperation was made 
much easier by the personal relationships and contacts between the 
governments. Not only did Churchill and Roosevelt have a friendly 
relationship but U.S. Army Chief of Staff General George C. Mar- 
shall and Field Marshal Sir John Dill, head of the British military 
mission, were also close friends. In addition, the number of British 
diplomats and ministry officials in Washington rose from a 1939 
level of fewer than 20 to over 9,000 by the end of the war. Between 
1942 and 1945, around two million U.S. servicemen were stationed 
in Great Britain, and U.S. bases were established throughout Britain. 
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The arrival of GIs in Britain took place as British servicemen went 
overseas and there was some friction with the locals, particularly as 
British women had relationships with Americans and many went on 
to marry. On the whole, facing common enemies the two nations 
worked in a spirit of cooperation and unity. 

The “Big Three” Allies—Britain, the Soviet Union, and United 
States—cooperated on many levels and proved successful in defeat- 
ing Germany and Japan, but there were disagreements along the way. 
The most serious strategic difference came over the timing of a cross- 
channel invasion. Britain favored delaying an invasion of France as 
it was being successful in the Mediterranean campaign; America fa- 
vored a direct confrontation with Germany much sooner, supported 
by the Russians who were desperate for a second front to be opened 
up. Churchill was able to persuade his allies to invade North Africa 
in November 1942 and postpone an invasion of France. The Roo- 
sevelt administration suspected Churchill might have been concerned 
more with preserving the British Empire —noticeably in India and the 
Middle East—than in defeating Germany quickly. Disagreements be- 
tween Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill over this issue came to the 
fore at the summit meeting in Tehran in November 1943 and the in- 
vasion was postponed until June 1944. 

With the success of the invasion of France, renewed attention was 
given to the war against Japan. Again, there were tensions between 
the British and U.S. military leadership over strategy. U.S. General 
“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell believed his British superior, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, commander of the South-East Asia Command (SEAC) 
was motivated by imperial concerns, particularly the decision that 
British and Commonwealth ground forces retake Burma from the 
Japanese. SEAC was nicknamed “Save England’s Asiatic Colonies” 
by Americans. Meanwhile U.S. forces faced the Japanese on the Pa- 
cific islands, incurring great losses in the process. As America faced 
the prospect of an invasion of Japan, news of the successful explo- 
sion of an atomic bomb reached Truman. Britain and the United 
States worked together during the war on the development of the 
atomic bomb, which was dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki to end 
the war. Victory in Europe (VE-Day) came on 8 May 1945, followed 
by Victory in Japan (VJ-Day) on 15 August 1945. 
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Despite the fact that there had been disagreements over strategy 
and some distance between Washington and London during the 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam conferences over the plans for the post- 
war world, World War II had witnessed an enormous leap forward in 
Anglo—American defense and intelligence cooperation and deeper 
cultural and political ties between the two transatlantic powers. The 
war had left a legacy of U.S. worldwide commitments and a military 
foothold in the United Kingdom. By the end of World War II, it was 
clear that the United States had risen to economic and military su- 
perpower status, and Great Britain’s position as a junior partner in the 
Anglo-American alliance had been confirmed. See also AMERICAN 
BASES IN BRITAIN; ARCADIA CONFERENCE; D-DAY LAND- 
INGS; WAR BRIDES. 
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YALTA CONFERENCE (1945). Yalta on the Black Sea coast of the 
Crimea was the setting for the second wartime meeting of the so- 
called “Big Three”—Premier Joseph Stalin of the Soviet Union, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill of Great Britain, and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States. The weeklong meeting 
(4-11 February 1945) allowed for the continuation of planning to end 
World War II that had progressed during the Tehran C onference, 
and to consider the shape of the postwar world. As with the Tehran 
Conference, Roosevelt maintained a distance from Churchill at Yalta 
and by this stage in the war the British prime minister had begun to 
suspect Soviet intentions in Europe. Despite Roosevelt being more 
trusting of the Soviets, nevertheless there was continued 
Anglo—American agreement on prioritizing the end of war in Europe 
and securing the Big Three alliance as the best means to end the en- 
tire war. The meeting resulted in Stalin’s agreement to enter the war 
against Japan 90 days after the end of the war in Europe and en- 
dorsement of the plans to form an international peacekeeping organ- 
ization, the United Nations. 

Much discussion focused on Poland and the Soviet desire for se- 
curity in Eastern Europe through the creation of friendly states on its 
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borders. The states that the Soviet Union had already annexed, in- 
cluding the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, would re- 
main under Soviet control, and it was agreed that Poland’s eastern 
border would be changed to allow the Soviet Union an additional se- 
curity buffer and that Poland would be compensated by additional 
territory on its western borders gained from Germany at the end of 
the war. The Soviet Union also agreed to free elections in Poland. Al- 
though Churchill and Roosevelt were later criticized for conceding 
too much territory and influence to the Soviet Union, especially in 
Eastern Europe, at the time the two leaders felt they had little choice 
but to acknowledge the presence of the Red Army on European soil 
and recognized the Soviet Union would be needed to end the war in 
the Pacific. 


YEAR OF EUROPE. At the behest of President Richard Nixon, Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger announced that 1973 would be the 
“Year of Europe.” The Nixon administration envisaged that this 
diplomatic initiative would refocus U.S. foreign policy after a decade 
of focusing on Vietnam. During a speech delivered on 23 April 1973, 
Kissinger spoke of a “new Atlantic Charter” between the United 
States and its European allies “setting the goals for the future.” The 
Nixon administration hoped to reduce economic rivalry and reopen 
the issue of burden-sharing in defense. The initiative was not re- 
ceived well in European circles as it came as the Vietnam War ended 
and the Watergate scandal was being investigated. In addition, in 
Great Britain the government of Edward Heath had not been in- 
formed of Kissinger’s ideas before the announcement and refused to 
speak with the Nixon administration alone. Instead, talks between the 
United States and the nine European Economic Community mem- 
ber-governments began half-heartedly and were scuppered by the 
outbreak of the Yom Kippur War in 1973. See also ARAB-ISRAELI 
WAR (1973). 


YOM KIPPUR WAR (1973). See ARAB-ISRAELI WAR (1973). 
YORKTOWN, SURRENDER AT (1781). After five years of fighting 


in the American War for Independence beginning in 1776, British 
General Charles Cornwallis’s troops surrendered at Yorktown in 
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1781, leading the British to seek peace. Britain’s surrender in the war 
had been secured by the entry of its old enemies, France and Spain, 
on the side of the United States’ revolution. In 1783, the Versailles 
Peace Treaty acknowledged America’s independence and estab- 
lished its borders south of the Great Lakes and as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi. 


27 < 


ZIMMERMAN TELEGRAM. On 17 January 1917, British intelli- 
gence intercepted a telegram from the German foreign minister, 
Arthur Zimmerman, to the German envoy in Mexico (via the German 
ambassador in the United States) suggesting a German—Mexican al- 
liance in the event of the United States entering the war. Mexico 
would invade northward and regain New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas 
in a peace settlement. As the British did not want to reveal that they 
were reading U.S. cables as well as German ones, they obtained a 
second copy of the cable from a Mexican agent, and on 24 February, 
Arthur Balfour, the British foreign secretary, informed the Ameri- 
cans of the so-called Zimmerman telegram. The United States pub- 
lished details of the telegram on 1 March, further encouraging anti- 
German feeling and leading the nation closer to entry into World 
War I. 
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Scholars and commentators on Anglo—American relations are numerous, 
particularly in Great Britain. Indeed, most of the major academic authori- 
ties on the “special relationship” are British, perhaps reflecting how much 
more important it is to the junior partner in the current alliance. Conse- 
quently, there is no shortage of published works on the topic. Those pro- 
viding overviews of the relationship, particularly in the post-1945 period, 
vary in their interpretations of how “special” it is. Those following a real- 
ist or “functional” perspective, currently the orthodox position, tend to ar- 
gue that Washington and London have always operated their foreign poli- 
cies on the basis of national interest, with the relationship being at its 
strongest during times when these interests have converged. 

The first section contains general works that provide overviews of the 
Anglo—American relationship. The debate about the nature of the “special 
relationship” appeared in the classic works by H. C. Allen, Conflict and 
Concord: The Anglo-American Relationship since 1783 and Great Britain 
and the United States: A History of Anglo-American Relations, 1783-1952. 
For a broad overview, including an analysis of the cultural links between 
Britain and America, see David Dimbleby and David Reynolds, An Ocean 
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Apart: The Relationship between Britain and America in the Twentieth 
Century, and Kathleen Burk, Old World, New World: The Story of Britain 
and America. For a more recent focused study of the “special relationship” 
since the early 1960s, see John Dumbrell, A Special Relationship: 
Anglo-American Relations in the Cold War and After. 

Not included in this bibliography, but obviously of considerable use to 
readers and researchers, are the other volumes in this series of Historical 
Dictionaries of U.S. Diplomacy that deal with specific periods. Further in- 
formation on the general background, including foreign policy, can be 
found in the volumes in the series of Historical Dictionaries of U.S. His- 
torical Eras. Finally, for more about the major wars, see the volumes, 
among others, on the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the War of 
1812, World War I, World War I, the Korean War and Vietnam War, and 
the Cold War in the series of Historical Dictionaries of War, Revolution, 
and Civil Unrest. These books are all published by Scarecrow Press of Lan- 
ham, Maryland, and can be looked up on the website www.scarecrow 
press.com 

The second section of the bibliography provides a selection of works on 
the Revolutionary era. For a survey of the vast literature on the American 
War of Independence, see Gwenda Morgan, The Debate on the American 
Revolution. The classic and still popular study is the four-volume work by 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, The American Revolution. For an examination 
of ideas driving the leaders of the American Revolution, see Bernard Bai- 
lyn, The Ideological Origins of the American Revolution. A comprehensive 
survey of the breakdown in relations between Britain and the American 
colonies is provided in Pauline Maier, From Resistance to Revolution: 
Colonial Radicals and the D evelopment of American Opposition to Britain, 
1765-1776. Another classic study from a British perspective is Piers Mack- 
esy, The War for America, 1775-1783. A good overview for beginners is 
Gordon S. Wood, The American Revolution: A History. 

In the aftermath of the War of Independence, and for most of the 19th 
century, Britain and the United States struggled to establish a harmonious 
relationship. Much of the literature in the third section focuses on the bor- 
der conflicts and economic rivalry that characterized Anglo-American re- 
lations during this period. For an up-to-date analysis of the War of 1812, see 
Jon Latimer, 1812: War with America. 

Section II of the bibliography also provides a selection of works that ex- 
amine the tense relationship between Britain and America during the Amer- 
ican Civil War. The classic, pioneering work examining Anglo-American 
relations during the American Civil War is E. D. Adams, Great Britain and 
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the American Civil War, first published in 1925. For more emphasis on eco- 
nomic relations during this period, see Frank L. Owlsley, King Cotton 
Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of America. For a 
more balanced study of the importance of diplomacy in the Union’s suc- 
cess, see Howard Jones, Union in Peril: The Crisis over British Interven- 
tion in the Civil War. Stuart Anderson’s Race and Rapprochement: An- 
glo-Saxonism and Anglo-American Relations offers the best discussion of 
the importance of racial and cultural kinship in the rapprochement between 
Britain and America that emerged between 1895 and 1904. For an exami- 
nation of Britain’s response to the growing strategic power of the United 
States in the late 19th century—particularly its growing navy—see Anne 
Orde, Eclipse of Great Britain: The United States and British Imperial De- 
cline, 1895-1956. 

The fourth section contains a selection of works that cover key events 
and issues in 20th-century Anglo-American relations. For works that fall 
outside of World War I, World War II, and the Cold War, see Lestyn 
Adams’s study based on an examination of official and private papers, 
Brothers across the Ocean: British Foreign Policy and the Origins of the 
Anglo-American “Special Relationship” 1900-1905, which offers a his- 
tory of the early special relationship between Britain and America, outlin- 
ing Britain’s period of adjustment as the United States threatened its posi- 
tion of global hegemony. The best overview of Anglo—American relations 
during World War I is Kathleen Burk, Britain, America and the Sinews of 
War, 1914-1918. A useful study of the tense interwar period, see John E. 
Moser, Twisting the Lion’s Tail: American Anglophobia between the World 
War, alongside B. J. C. McKercher, Anglo-American Relations in the 
1920s: The Struggle for Supremacy. 

Not surprisingly, the literature on the development of Anglo-American 
alliances formed during World War II is voluminous. See Randall B. 
Woods, A Changing of the Guard: Anglo-American Relations, 1941-1946. 
For an accessible overview of the personal and working relationship that 
developed between President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, see Warren F. Kimball, Forged in War: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and the Second World War. For a more controversial analysis of 
Winston Churchill’s role in the formation of the wartime alliance, see John 
Charmley, Churchill’s Grand Alliance: The Anglo-American Special Rela- 
tionship 1940-1957. 

Section IV also contains a variety of works that address Anglo—Ameri- 
can relations during the Cold War, featuring all aspects of the burgeoning 
links between Britain and the United States. For a rich analysis of the role 
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of the British in the origins of the Cold War, see Terry Anderson, The 
United States, Great Britain and the Cold War, 1941-1947. The best vol- 
ume on the development of the intelligence relationship during the Cold 
War is Richard Aldrich, The Hidden H and: Britain, America and Cold War 
Secret Intelligence. For a serious study of Anglo-American military coop- 
eration, see John Baylis, Anglo-American Defence Relations, 1939-1980; 
and for an overview of the economic relationship during the Cold War, see 
Alan Dobson, The Politics of the Anglo-American Economic Special Rela- 
tionship, 1940-1984. 

Despite being Cold War allies, Britain and America had several dis- 
agreements during this period. For a scholarly treatment of the Suez crisis, 
see Scott Lucas, Divided We Stand: Britain, the United States and the Suez 
Crisis; for an examination of British unease during the Cuban missile cri- 
sis, see Len Scott, Macmillan, Kennedy, and the Cuban Missile Crisis; and 
for an assessment of the impact of the Vietnam War on Anglo—American re- 
lations, see Sylvia Ellis, Britain, America, and the Vietnam War. 

The fifth section in the bibliography deals with events and debates that 
occupied Anglo-American relations in the aftermath of the Cold War. For 
a masterly examination of the “special relationship” during the Clinton- 
Blair and Bush-Blair years, see Peter Riddell, H ug Them Close. On the Iraq 
War, see the important account by journalist William Shawcross, Allies. 

The National Archives (formerly the Public Record Office) in Kew hold 
British official records on Anglo-American relations. Corresponding 
American government documents are contained at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D.C., and for presidents from Franklin D. Roosevelt on- 
wards, the presidential libraries. 

Another source of information, primary documents, and latest news on 
Anglo—Americans is the growing number of reliable websites. The web- 
sites of the U.S. Embassy, London (http://www.usembassy.org.uk/) provide 
a history of the building at Grosvenor Square, key speeches by the current 
ambassador, and embassy press releases. Likewise, the website of the 
British Embassy, Washington (http://www.britain-info.org/) contains simi- 
lar information. The Library of Congress hosts a website (http://www 
.loc.gov/exhibits/british/) based on a joint project and exhibition it held 
with the British Library. The site features overviews of different periods in 
British-American relations, images, and primary documents on a range of 
topics from the early English settlements in America to British war brides 
in World War I. The British Broadcasting Company (BBC; 
http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/world/americas/ 1913522.stm) provides regular 
updates and commentaries on the Anglo-American “special relationship.” 
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